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HISTORY OF GREECE. 

PART 11. 

CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 
CHAPTER LVIII. 

FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO 
ATTACK SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER 
AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 

Foil the two or three inoiitlis immediately biK cceding the 
final resolution taken hy the Aiheiiians to in- nc iv, 
v.ide Sicily (desoi ihed in the last chapter), the 
u hole city was elate and hii.^tliiig with preparation. I have 
already mentioned that thib resolution, though 
long opposed hy Nikias wdth a considerable tion.toithp 
minority, iiad at last been adopted (cliieHy 
tlirough the untorebeen working of that which 
he intended as a counter-manoeuvre) with a 
degree of enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon antic's m- 
an enlarged scale, which surpassed all the 
anticipations of its promoters. The prophets, ^ * '*** 

circulators of oracles, and other accredited religious 
advisers, announced generally the lavourable dispositions 
of the gods, and promised a trmm])liant re-^ult. * All classes 
in the city, rich and poor — culiivalors, traders, and seamen 
— old and young — all embraced the project with ardour; 
as requiring a great ( ffoi't, yet promising unparalleled 
results, both of public aggrandisement and indi\ idiial g • 
Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 

* Tliucytl. via. 1 
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personal service; so that the three generals, Nikias, Alkibia- 
des,an(lLamac1ius, whentlieyproceedcdto make tlieir selec- 
tion of hoplltes, instead of being forced tu employ constraint 
or incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopt- 
ed reluctantly with many dissentients, had only to choose the 
fittest among a throng of eager volunteers. Every man 
provided himself with his best arms and with bodily ac- 
coutrements, useful as well as ostentatious, for a long 
voyage and for the exigencies of a varied land and sea- 
service. Among the trierarchs (or rich citizens wdio und(‘r- 
took each in his turn the duty of commanding a ship ol' 
war) the competition was yet stronger. Each of them 
accounted it an honour fo be named, and vied with liis 
comrades to exhibit his ship in the most finished state* of 
equipment. The state indeed furnished both the trireme 
with its essential tackle and oars, and the regular pay for 
the crew; but the trierarch, even in ordinary cases, usually 
incurred various expenses besides, to make the eciuipmeiit 
complete and to keep the crew together. Such additional 
outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by 
custom and general opinion, was difiorent in every indivi- 
dual case according to ti*raper and circiira^ances. liut on 
the present occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal. 
Each trierarch trieil to procure for his own ship tin* best 
crew, by offers of additional reward to all, 'but especially 
to the ThranitsB or rowers on the highest of the three 
tiers: ^ and it seems 'that the seamen were not appointed 
especially to one ship, but were at liberty to accept these* 
offers and to serve in any ship they preferred. Each 
trierarch spent more than had ever been known before — in 


* Thucyd. vi. 31. enicpopd? ts rpo; 
£x orjfAOsio'J fiiaSq- oioovTiu# toi? 
OfiOiATai' Tiur vot'jTUiv xai 
pcffioiic, xai TttAXa xal 

xxTotJxs'jai? noXuTzXsji 
Ac. 

Dobree and Dr. Arixild explain 
'jxTjpeaiat^ to mean the petty offuern 
Huch as xu()£p«7jTr)^, xsXcuvt^;, &c. 
Gollei and I’oppo cunatrue it tn 
mean Hhe servants of the sailors.” 
Neither of the two cxplanatioiie 
seems to me satisfactory. I think 
the ,^ord means “to the crews 
generally;” the word On /jpsoia being 


n porfoctly general word, com- 
l>ribing all who reci ived in the 
ship. All the cx.«m])leb produced 
in the notes of the coiiniKMitutors 
testily this mennincr, which also 
occurs in the text itself two lines 
before. 'I’d construe txi? 
as moaning — “the crews generally, 
or the remaining crews, along with 
the Thranitai'’— is douhtlews more 
or lebs awkward. Rut it departb 
less from ordinary construction 
than either of the two senses which 
the commentatois propose. 
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pay, outfit, provision, mid even oxtornal decoration of his 
vessel. Besides tlie best crews which Athens herself could 
furnish, picked seamen were also required from the subject- 
allies, and were bid for in the same way by the trierarchs. ' 

Such efforts vrare much facilitated by the fact, that 
five years had now elapsed since the peace of Nikins, with- 
out any considerable warlike operations. While the treasury 
had become replenished with fresh accumulations, - and the 
triremes increased in number — the military population, 
reinforced by additional numbers of youtli, had AbundaiH *. 
for^>otten both the hardships of the war and the in tKo Athe- 
pressure of epidemic disease. IJcnce the fleet JreaUry- 
now got togctlicr, while it surpassed in number di&pi.iy of 
all previous armaments of Athens, excepta single ^ 
one in the second year of the previous war undei’ t‘>iee m the 
Periklos,- was incomparably superior even to “‘“‘amcTit. 
that, ana still iiiuie supinor to all the rest, in the other 
ingredients of force, malerial as well as moral; in picked 
men, universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best 
condition, and accessories of every kind in abundance. 
Such was the confidence of success, that many Atlienians 
went prepared for trade as well as for combat ; so that the 
private stock thus added to the puhlic outfit and to the 


* Thucyd vii. l.l. oi £c;oi, oi (xiv 
n'y'(x<3Laxtji Ac. 

^ Thucyd. vi. ‘2h 1 do not trust 

tlie statenicut given in A'lschin^s 
J)e K.ilvj. Logat. c. 51, ji. .102, and 
111 Audokideb, Do Pace, Hcct. 
that 7000 talents wen- laid by as 
an accumulated treasure in tho 
acropolis during the peace of Ni- 
kiab, and that 400 triremes, or .100 
triremes, were newly built. The 
numerous historical inaccuracies 
in tliose orations, concerning tho 
facts prior to 400 n.c., are such as 
to deprive them of all authority, 
except whore they are coufirmtd 
by other testimony. 

But there exists an iuturestiiig 
Inscription which proves that tho 
sum of 3000 talents at least must 
have been laid by, during tho in- 
terval between the conclusion of 
tho peace of Nikias and tho Sicilian 


expedition, in the acropolis that 
over and ahovo this accumulated 
fund, the state was in ronditioii 
to discharge, out of the current 
receipts, bums w'hich it had bor- 
rowed during the previous war from 
the treasures of various temple'*: 
and there was besides a surplus 
for docks and fortilications. The 
Inscription above named records 
the vote passed for dibCliarging 
these debts, and for •securing the 
sums so paid in the Opisthodomus 
or back-chamber of the Parthenon, 
for account of tliose gods to whom 
they respectively belonged. See 
Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. part li. Inscr. 
Atl. No. 7e. p. 117, also the Staat*. 
haushaltuiig der Atbener of the 
same author, v«»l. ii. p. I‘i8. T» n* 
Inscription belongs unquestionably 
to one of the years between 421-115 
B.C., to which yc.v'' wc cannot say. 
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sums placed iu the hands of the generals, constituted an 
unparalleled aggregate of wealth. Much of this was visible 
to the eye, contributing to heighten that general excitement 
of Athenian imagination which pervaded the whole city 
while the preparations were goin^ forward : a mingled 
feeling of private sympathy and patriotism — a dash of 
uneasiness from reflection on the distant and unknown 
region wherein the fleet was to act — yet an elate confidence 
in Athenian force such as had never before been enter- 
tained. ^ We hear of Sokrates the philosopher, and Meton 
the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this universal 
tone of sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius which 
constantly waited upon the philosoj^her is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he 
may have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is 
less fully certified than we could wish. Amidst a general 
predominance of the various favourable religious signs and 
prophecies, there were also some unfavourahle. L'bually, 
on all public matters of risk or gravity, there were jirophets 
who gave assurances in opposite w’ays : those Avhich turned 
out right were treasured up ; the rest were at once forgotten, 
or never long remembered. - 

After between two and three months of active prepa- 
rations, the expedition w^as almost ready to start, when an 
event happened which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheer- 
fulness of the city. This was, the mutilation of the Henna', 
one ofdihe most extraordinary events in all Grrecian history. 

The Herman, or half-statues of the god Hermes, were 
Mutilation blocks of marble about the height of the human 
Herm*» at upper part was cut into a In'ad, 

Athens. face, neck, and bust; the lower part was left as 
and”!?a**nc ^ quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without 
tity of the arms, body, or legs, but with tlic significant mark 
Herma*. Qf the male sex in front. They were distributed 
in great numbers throughout Athens, and always in the 
most conspicuous situations; standing beside the outer 
doors of private houses as wrell as of temples — near th(i 
most frequented porticos — at the intersection of cross w'ays 
— in the public agora. They were thus present to the eye 

' Thucyd. VI. 31 ; Diodor. xiii. 2, 3. nians were very anfifry witJi those 

>^Plutarch(Hikia8, c. 12, 13; Alki> prophets wlio had piomiscd them 
biad. c. 17). Immediately after the success (Thucyd. viii. 1). 
catastrophe at Syracuse the Athc< 
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of every Athenian in all his acts of intercommniiion, either 
for business or pleasure, with his fellow-citizens. The re- 
ligious feeling of the Greeks considered the god to be 
planted or domiciliated where his statue stood, ^ so that 
the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hermes, 
became associated with most of the manifestations of con- 
junct life at Atliens, political, social, commercial, or gym- 
nastic. Moreover the quadrangular fashion of these statues, 
employed occasionally for other gods besides Hermes, was 
a most ancient relic handed down from the primitive 
rudeness of Pelasgian workmanship; and was popular in 
Arcadia, as well as peculiarly frequent in Athens. 2 

About the end of May 415 b.c., in the course of one 
and the same night, all these Herinte, one of the most pe- 
culiar marks of the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. 
Their characteristic features were knocked oft* or levelled, 
so that was left .xcept a mass of stone with no re- 

semblance to humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with 
ill the same way, save and except very few: nay, Andokides 
affirms (and 1 incline to believe him) tliat there was but 
one which escaped unharmed. J 

^ Cicero, Lopcf. ii. 11. ‘Molius C7, K. ITcrmami, 

Grseci atquo nostn , qui, ut aut»e- Altcrlh. der Gnechcu, a^ct. I"), 
rent pietatom in Dcos, easdem illos Gorliaid, Do RcliRione ILermaruiu. 
iirlios, quasiiob, iucofcrt'voluerunt ’’ 15fi lin, 1845. 

How much the Grecian mind was * Thnc^d. \i.*27. Ss'/i XpuL7i jz’it 
penetrated with the ide.i of the / iOivoi e; 'tig Ko/.ei ’A6/;^ciiu># . . . . 
ffod as an actual inhabitant of the jaioi vyxxi r i n) eiJtoi r£pi;xo- 
town, may be sej-n illmtrat<*d in -zv -poaiora. 

the Oration of Lysias, cont An- Andokides ‘•t. sect. C 

clokid. sect. 15-4b- compare Hero- expressly states that only a sing', 
dotus, V. 07— a stvikinff story, as one was spared— xai 5ia TaoTi f. 
illuatrated in this History, eh. ix. 'Epjjijj? ov oodic rd^-rc?, o -^apa < 
—also Xenophon, llollcn. vi. 4-7, iiaTptpav ^:r^i 

Livy, xxxviii. 43. pirxoxTj, t iii v ' li p fiib # t u) ; 

In an iii'^cription in Boeckh’b 

Corp. Insc. (part ii. No. 100, p. 320) Corni'lius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 3) 
a list of the names of Prytaneis and Plutarch (Alkib. c. 13) copy 
appears, at the head of which lut Aiidokid^s : in his life of Nikias 
ligures the name of Atlignd Polias. (c. 181 the latter uses the ex- 

‘ Fausanias, i. 24, 3, iv. 33,4, prcssion of Thucydides— oi xXsiaxoi. 
viii. 31, 4 ; viii, 48, 4; vi i 41, 4. 1 hi.s expression is noway at ^ari- 

ITutarch, An Seni sit Gerouda aneu with Andokidt^s, thou* i it 

publ. ad hnem; Aristophan Pint, stops short of his aflinnatioa. xmio 
1153, and Schol.: compare O. Miil- is great mixture of truth and false- 
ler, Aichiiologie dcr Kunsf, sect, hood in the Oration of Audoki- 
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It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize 
Violent fuliy Vith the feelings of a religion not his own: 

indeed the sentiment with which, in the case of 
religious persons of different creed, each regards the 
difced strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar 
the act at to the other, — is usually one of surprise that 
Athens. such trifles and absurdities can occasion any 

serious distress or excitement. i But if we take that reason- 
able pains, which is incumbent on those who study the 
history of Greece, to realise in our minds the religious and 
political associations of the Athenians 2 — noted in ancient 
timesv for their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy 
and magnificence about the visible monuments embodying 
that feeling — we shall in part comprehend the intensity 
of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the ])ublic 
mind on the moi ning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike 
unforeseen and un])arallelcd. Amidst all the ruin and im- 
])ovcrishment which had been inflicted by the Persian in- 
vasion of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly 
felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burning of 
the statues and temples of the gods.^ If we could imagiiK' 

d6s; Imt I think that he is to he way it profoundly wounded tin* le- 
tnuted as t^o this point. ligious feeling of Atlieiis. 

Diodorus (xiu. 2) says that all Riittnor d»‘t polili 

the Ilerma* weic mutilated— not schcii llot.irieoii /u Atlicn. 
rocognibiiicf a single exception, though very brief, lakes a lam i 
Cornelius Nepos, by a singular in- view than Wachsmuth. 
accuracy, talks about the Ilerm.e * rausuuias, i. 17, 1; i. 21, l» , 
us having been all ihroivn tJrnvn Harpokration v.'Kp(x7i. See SI niter, 
<de.iicrrentur). iiectionos Andocidea', cap. 2. 

* It is truly astonishing to read Especially the dyuia-iocc Ocoa- 
the account given of this mutila- xsiai (Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted 
tioii of the Hernia*, and its coiibe- at Athens ceremonial attoiitjons 
quenees, by Wachsmutli, Hellcn. towards the divine jiPrsoiiR who 
Alterthuiner, vul. ii. sect. 05. p. protected the pulilic streets — t. 

While ho denounces the function performed by Apollo 
Athenian people, for their conduct Aguious, as well as l>y Hermes, 
during the suhsequent inquiry, in ® Herodot. viii 14i; il^lschylus, 
the most iinnieasured language — I’ers. 810; TlOschyl. Again, ; Iho- 
you would suppose that the in- kratus, Or. iv. Vnuegji. a. 182. Tht 
cident which plunged them into wrath for any indignity oMtred to 
this mental diutractiun, at a mo- the statue of a god or goddess, 
ment of overflowing hope and con- and impatience to iiuiiish it eapit- 
fideiice, \ras a mere trifle: so briefly ally, is manifested as far back as 
do^i^he pass it over, without taking the ancient epic poem of Arktinus : 
the smallest pains to show in what see the argument of the ’lAiou 
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the exciteiiieiit of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding 
that all the images of the Virgin had been defaced during 
the same night, we should have a parallel, though a very 
inadequate parallel, to what was now felt at Athens — 
where religious associations and persons were far more in- 
timat(*ly allied with all civil acts and with all the proceed- 
ings of every-day life — where, too, the god and his efficiency 
were more forcibly localised, as well as identified with the 
])resence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, 
when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian atliis doorway dishonoured and 
defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, — it would seem that the town 
had become as it were godless — that tiie streets, the market- 
place, the porticos, were robbed of their divine protector." : 
and what was worse still, that these protectors, having beiTi 
grossly L -«!tp(l, carrir'd away with them alienated sen- 
tunonts, — wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and 
syinpatliising. It was on the protection of the gods that 
all their political constitution as w^ell as the blessings of 
civil life depended; insomuch that the curses of the gods 
were habiLually invoked as sanction and punishment for 
grave offences, political as w ell cTs others . > an extension 
and geiierali/ation of the feeling still attached to the ju- 
dicial oath. 'JHiis was, in the minds of the peoj)lo of Athens, 
a sincere and literal conviction, — not simply a form of 

ilep 3 i^ ill rroclus, and NVelckor, nrxioii betweuii tlic Hermie and 
Oriucliibc)u‘ Tiagodiun, SopholJtSy 11 erniolv rates, is str.in^o enough- 
sect. 21. vul. 1 . ]>. 102 . JlciodotUh but what ib of importance to re- 
c-aiinot tNpliiiii the iiidigiiitii>'i of- mark, is the deep-soated belief that 
ion d bj Kambyhob to tlio ptian buch an act mu'll bring alter it 
statues and liol^ eubtoiiib, upon divine punishment, and that the 
ai.> oilier biijipobitioii than that of Athenians iib a people were col- 
ht.iilv madnesh — iisyx/wi;— Icctivciy rrspoubihle, unless the> 

ilerod, ill. 37-.jS. could appeabu the divine dia* 

Ti.naub the Slciliau historian i>lea"Uie. If this was the view taken 
(Wilting about 320-290 ii.c.) lepre- bj the historian Tiinaus a ceuturj 
hcnted the subsequent defeat of the and more after the transaction, 
Athenians as a divine puiiibhineiit much mure keenly was it piObGiit 
for the debecratioii of the llcrma-, to the miiuU of the Athenians ol 
intlictcd chielly by the Syracusan that day. 

ilorniokrateB, sou of Hornioii and * Tliucjd. viii. 97; I'lato, Legg 
descendant of the god Hcrineb (Ti- ix. pp. ^71 7>, fl. tj too ;o(xo’j 
niiei Fragin. lOS-lOl, ed. Didot; opa, Ac. Demostlien. buls. Legal. 
Longinus, de SSubliiii. iv. 3). p. 301. c. 24. p. 401. c. 10 Plutarch, 

The etymological thread of con- Solon, c. 24. 
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speech to be^pronounced in prayers and public harangues, 
without being ''ver construed as a reality in calculating 
consequences and determining practical measures. Accord- 
ingly they drew ironi the mutilation of the Hermse the in- 
ference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that llie po- 
litical constitution to which they were attached was in 
imminent danger of being subverted. i 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon 
the eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days 
before the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. 
In reference to that expedition, it was taken to lieart as a 
most depressing omen.-* It would doubtless have been so 
interpreted, had it been a mere undesigned accident hap- 
Tbe authors peiiiiig to any venerated religious object, — just 
unknown— similar misgivings were 

but u was occasioned by the occurrence, about this same 
done'b^^ time, of the melancholy festival of tlie Adoiiia, 
de”igu and wlierehi the women loudly bewailed the untime- 
coiibiiiracj. ly death of Adonis.'* The mutilation ot the 
Herinap, however, was something much more ominous than 
the worst accident. It proclaimed itself as the deliberate 
act of organised conspirator'-., not inconsiderable in niiinbei , 


• Dr. Thirlwall observes in le- 
ference to the feeling at Athens 
after the null tilation of thellerinJt— 
“Wo indeed see so little con- 
nexion between acts of daiing im 
plot} and designs against the state, 
iiat \N 0 can hardly understand how 
they could ha\c been associated 
together, as they wore in the minds 
of the Athenians But perhaps the 
ditticuUy may not without rea-ion 
have appeared much loss to the 
contemporaries of Alcibiades, who 
were rather disposed by tlicir \iews 
of religion to regard them as in- 
separable ” fHibt. Qr. ch. XXV. vol. 
lii. p ^94.) 

This remark, like so many others 
in Dr. Thirlwall ’s history, indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a 
striking contrast with Wachsmuth ; 
and lare indeed among the learned 
men who have undertaken to depict 


the democracy o' \tlicns It might 
however bnvo been *>t.ited far more 
strongly, for an Albeniaii citizen 
would have had ciuitc a*> muc li dif- 
ficulty in comprehending our dis 
yundtnn of the two idi i«., as we 
lia^ein t(>mprehendin_ his asset la- 
t%on of the two 

* Thuiyd. vi. 27. Kai -u -payjjiof 

E/ /or too tc ■jnp ex- 
-/ob oiuirjc eSoxci civai, xai sni 
^Uto>[ioc7i9 fifjLCi /EOiTEpm/ -paYpaTU)/ 
xai OYifiO'j xata/ jacoi; 

Cornelius Nepos, AUilnid c. *1. 
“Hoc quum aiiparcid non sine 
magn& iriultorum consonsione esse 
factum,” Ar 

* Plutarch, Alkihiad. c. IP , Fhei e- 
kratbs, Fr. Inc. 84, od. Muineke, 
Fragment. Comic Oi.ic vol ii p. 
SiS, also p. 1104, Aristuph. Frag. 
Inc. 120. 
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whose names and final purpose were indeed unknown, but 
who had begun by committing sacrilege of u character 
flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation of a 
public and sacred statue, where the material afforded no 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no 
parallel: much more, mutilation by wholesale — spread by 
one band and in one night throughout an entire city. 
Though neither the parties concerned, nor their purposes, 
were ever more than partially made out, the concert and 
conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

it seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, 
that the conspirators had two objects, perhaps some ol 
tliem one and some the other: — to ruin Alkibiades — to 
frustrate 9r delay the expedition. How they pursued the 
former jiurpose, will be presently seen: towards the latter, 
nothing was ostensibly done, but the position of Tcukrus 
and otlior inciicz implic*Led, renders it more likely that 
they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara,^ inompting them to intercept an expedition which 
was supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens — rather 
than corrupted by the violent antipathies of various 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were parties 
intimately connected with each other; for me ffro-it pro- 
prosecutioii of the enterprise, while full of 
prospective conquest to Athens, was yet more that it 
])regnaiit with future power and wealth to Alki- 
liiades himself. Such chances would disappear Athemanb 
if tlie expedition could be prevented; nor was abandon 
it at all impossible that the Athenians, nnder 
the intense impression of religious terror 


* Plutarch, Alkib. c. IS; Pseudo- 
Plutiich, Vjt. X. Orator, p. 834, 
who professes to quote from Kra- 
tippus, an autlior nearly contempo- 
rary. TliePseudo Plutarch how evei 
asserts— what cannot be truf*— that 
the Corinthians •inployed Leoiitnie 
and Egestieaii af^euts to destroy 
the llcrinte. The Leontines and 
EqestcLaiis were exactly the parties 
who had qreatest iiiteieat in petting 
the Sicilian expedition to start 
they are the last persons whont the 
Corinthians would have chosen as 
iM*^trunients. The fact m. that no 
foreigners could well ha\ c done the 


deed - it required great familiariiy 
with all the buildings, highway- 
and byways of Athens. 

The Alheiiinii Fhiloch. (writing 
about ihe date GtO-280 n. c.> 
ascribed the mutilation of the 
Hcriii.e to the Corinthians; if we 
may heliovo the scholiast on 
Aristophanes— who however is not 
very careful, since he tells us that 
Thucydides ascribed that act to 
AlkihiadOs and Ins frieiid« wh’'’h 
IS not tiuc (Philochor. Erafi 
ed. Didot ; Schol. Aristopli. Lysistr. 
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consequent on the mutilation of* the Hemije, might throw 
up the scheme altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely 
sensitive in his own religious conscience, and never hearty 
in his wish for going (a fact perfectly known to the enemy *), 
would hasten to consult his prophets, and might reasonably 
be expected to renew his opposition on the fresh ground 
offered to him, or at least to claim delay until the ofTended 
gods should have been appeased. AVe may judge how much 
such a proceeding was in the line of his character and of 
tiiei\thenian character, wJieii we find him, two yeais after- 
wards, with the full concurrence of his soldiers, actually 
sacrificing the last opiDortunity of safe retreat for tlie hall- 
ruined Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow 
the proposition to he debalcd, in consciiuence oAin eclipse 
of the moon; and when we reflect that Spartans and other 
Greeks Ireiiuently renounced public designs if an earth- 
quake happened before the execution. - 

But though the chance of setting aside the (‘xjiedition 
altogether might reasonably enter into the plans of the 
con&2)irators, as a likely consequehce of the intense shock 
inflicted on the religious mind of Atlnms, and esj^ecially of 
Xikias — this calculation was not realised. Probably matters 
had already proceeded too far even for Nikias to recede. 
Xoiice had been sent round to all tJie allies; forces wore 
already on their ^\ay to the rendezvous a^ Korkyra; tlie 
Argeiiin and Maiitineian allies were arriving at JVineusto 
embark. So much the more eagerly' did the conspirators 
proceed in that which I have stated as the other part of 
their probable plan; to work that exaggerated religions 
terror, which they had themselves artificially lirought 
about, for the ruin of Alkihiades. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deservt‘d to liave a 
The pf.li gi'cater number of enemies, jiobtical as well as 
ticai one- private, than Alkiliiades; many of them l)eing 

AiriiuLies nhom he offended 

take advaii- by liis iiiboleiicc, and whoso liturgies and other 
tai?c of the customary exhibitions he outslioiie hy Ids recK- 
^xcitiiiient less expenditure. His importance had Ijcen 
ruin ^iinn^ already so mucli increased, and threatened to he 
‘ so much more increased, by Ihe Sicilian enter- 
prise, that tliey no longer observed any measures iu com- 

• Thucyd. vi. ‘.4. 

^ bee Thucyd. V. 45 , v. 50, viii.5. Xeuox)hon, licllen. iv. 7, 4. 
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passing his ruin. That vrhicli the mutilators of the Hermce 
boomed to have deliberately planned, his other eneiniC'* 
were ready to turn to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery 
of so unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to Anxiotj /f 
the Athenian peojile — as it would have appeared 
to tlie Kphors at Sparta, or to the rulers in every dMtt !iud 
oligarchical city of (xreece — that it was thmr ti.o 

paramount and imperative duty to detect and tni->- J!*- 
puiiisli the authors So long as these lattcT were ^ 

walking about unknown and uiipnnish(*d, the inforinj-'* 
teinjiles were defiled by their presence, and 
the whole city was accounted under the displeasure of the 
gods, who would iiillict upon it heavy public misfortune's. ^ 
Ibider this displeasure every citizen felt himself comjire- 
hended, sc ^hat the sense of public security as wcdl as of 
jinvate (.omtori were alike iiiia])peased. until the offenders 
should l)e discovered and atonc^ment made by punishing or 
exjielling them. Large* rewards were accordingly pro- 
claimed to any peu'son who could give information, and even 
inijmnily to any accoin])lice whose confession might lay 
open the jdot. \oi did the matter stop li(‘re. t )iice under 
this p.iintiil shock of religious and iiohtical ten’or, the 
Athenians became eager talkers and listeners on the sub- 
ject of other recent acts of impiety. 1^]very one was im- 
])ati(*nt to tell all that he knew, and more than he knew. 


‘ Sif tliP roin iikalili jus i «40 in 
tlio ct)nti‘nipi)iar> ulculiii^ ol Vii- 
tiplinii on .1 tii.il fin 1 oiintnli* 
(Drat 11 li'traloi? 1 1 10). 

\a'>I ^OpOiP 0’ U|J U {117 00 J 

yof ajaywo^ 0^-7 C'. -ra - fi-C//, ”»')i 
fizwj eiai iT7 |xi7i;-i; '/;/ ap-«7/ 

E"! "O' 7J-0' 

fjiZOL oufX 7 " 7 ''i|JL"/a^ot "O'j; 
ova Tio'j^ E7 K ''■f p «i 

"C aCpopiOl 

/;ic 0 at rpo^-i; xoflio-oi- 
TOl. (lixElOV OU# /'T, -ijito- 
p i a ; 7j Y 7] 00 (j e ^o'j c, oj-ihi -oj-co 
TO' foJ'Oj o Jcpy,[X0T7 o , irioi 

(XI ; -7)^ oufxtofjpov xafiopa# f- 
" 1 ) 1 ^ xaTxo"?j70i 

Compare Antiphon, lie Cade Tlc- 
rodib, sect. 81, and Sopliolvlib, 


<1 dip 1 M 'nil. lii», 'Hi, ITO— as tr 

lilt luist rn s v'lMi ' hclel a tount.^ 
so lonu us tin* person juilty c 
lioiiiii nil* rein t.ni'il to pollnte the 
soil, .111(1 until he was sl.1111 ox ex- 
pelled. See .ilso Xenophon, Hieio, 
i\ 4 , and I'l.itn, IjO^U X. p tb')- 
‘»U), it the hiiiiniiin}. md the cmi 
of the tenth hook. Plato lanks 
(i-J'i') oiiti.i^ aoiinst s.uiid ob- 
it its as the hif^’n st .md most (*u 1 .n 
bpei les of j-'pi;, ih’^cis iiu the 
bcveiest punishment Ke conside*- 
tnat the person comimttiiii, '•uch 
impiety, iiulebs 1 t he pniuslied or 
h lui'-hed, bniif?s I \ il ind thi > 

ot the «ods upon the whole jo 
piilatnin 
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about such i^^ i'lents; while to exercise any strict criticism 
upon the truth of such reports, would argue weakness of 
faith and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic him- 
self a suspected man — “metuunt dubitasse videri.” To rake 
out and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to 
display an earnest zeal for the honour of the gods, was 
accounted one auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from 
them for the recent outrage. Hence an additional public 
vote was passed, promising rewards and inviting informa- 
tion from all witnesses, — citizens, metics or even slaves, — 
respecting any previous acts of impiety which might have 
come within their cognizance;* but {it the same time pro- 
viding that informers wlio gave false depositions should be 
punished capitally. 2 

A\'^hile the Senate of Five Hundred w'ere invested with 
full powers of action, Diognetus, Peisander, 
Chariklcs, and others, were named commissioners 
for receiving and prosecuting inquiries; and 
public assemblies were held nearly every day 
to receive I’eports.® The first informations re- 
ceived, however, did not relate to the grave and recent 
mutilation of the Hermse, but to analogous incidents of 
older date; to certain defacements of other statues, ac- 
complished in drunken frolic — and above all to ludicrous 
ceremonies celebrated in various houses,'* by ])artiesof 


Informa- 
iionb j^riven 
111 — coin- 
niisbionors 
of inqiniy 
appointed. 


^ Thucyd vi. 27. 

^ Andokideb de Mybtcriis, sect. 20. 

’ Andokidda dc Mysteriis, aoct. 
14, l.'i, 26 ; JUutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 

Those \^ho 'iro disposed to 
imagine that the violent feelings 
and proceedings at Atliens by the 
mutilation of the Hcrm.r were the 
consequence of licr dcranciatical 
government, may bo reminded of 
an analogous event of modern times 
from which we are not yet sepa- 
rated by a century. 

In the >enr ]7(i6, at Abbeville in 
France, two young gentlemen of 
good family (tlie Chevalier d’Etal- 
londe and Chevalier de la Buire) 
were tried, convicted and » on- 
demned for having injured a wooden 
I rugitix which stood on the bridge 
of that town : in aggravation of this 


pffence they were cliaiged with 
having sung indecent sougb The 
evidence to prove thcbe points wth 
exceedingly douhtlul . nevertUelebs 
both were condemned to have their 
tongues cut out by tlie root<s— to 
have their right liands tut oh at 
the cliurch gate— then to he tied to 
a post in the market-place with an 
iron chain, and biiiiit a blow 
fire. This seiiteiK e, alter being 
hubmitled by way ot appeal tt> the 
Parliament of Pans and hy them 
couhrmed, was actually executed 
upon the Chevalier de la Barre 
(d’Etallondo having escaped) in 
July 1700, With tins mitigation, 
that ho was allowed to be de- 
capitated before he was burnt— but 
at the bume time with this aggrava 
tion, that he was put to the tor- 
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revellers caricaturing and divulging the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. It was under this latter head that the fir'»t impeach- 
ment was preferred against Alkibiades. 

So fully were the preparations of the armament now 
complete, that the trireme of Lamachus (who 
was doubtless more diligent about the military 
details than either of his two colleagues) was 
already moored in the outer harbour, and the 
last public assembly was held for the departing 
officers, ‘ who probably laid before their coun- 
trymen an imposing account of the force assem- 
bled — when Pythonikus rose to impeach Alkibiades. 
"Athenians” (said he), “you are going to despatch this great 


First accu- 
sation of 
Alkibiades, 
of having 
profaned 
and di- 
vulged the 
Eleusinian 
mysteru's. 


ture, ordinary and extraordinary, 
to compel him to disclose hl(|pLc- 
complic(*« < . Ilelation do la 

Mort du Ghovaliei' dc la barro. 
(Euvres, vol. xlii. p. 361-37*), ed. 
llouchot: also Voltaire, Le Cri du 
Sang Innocent, vol. xii p. 133). 

I extract from this treatise a 
passage showing h w (as in this 
mutilation of the llernise at Athens) 
the occurrence ot one act of sac- 
rilege turns men’s imagination, 
belief, and talk, to others real or 
imaginary * — 

••Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit 
sScr^tement cettc trame, il arriva 
inalhcureusemeiit que Ic crucibx 
dc hois, posd aur le pout d’ Abbe- 
ville, (^toit Giidommag^, ct I’on 
soupconna que des soldals ivrea 
avoient conimis cette insolence 
impie. 

**Malhoureusemeiit I’^vdque 
d’Amiens, f'tant aussi ^vt'que 
d’ Abbeville, donna A cette aven- 
ture uue c61(^brit6 ct uno impor- 
tance qu’elle no m6ritoit pas. 11 
fit lancer des moiiitoires : il vint 
faire une procession aolonnelle 
aupr^B du crucifix; et on ne parla 
eTv Abheville que de sacriUges pen- 
dant une annie eudh-e. On disoit 
qu’il se formoit une nouvcile secte 
qui brisoit les crucifix, qui jettoit 
par terre toutes Ics hosties, ot les 


pcrQoit A coups de couteaux. On 
assuroit qu'ils avoient r^pandu 
hcaucoup de sang. Il y eut des 
femmes qui crurent en avoir 6t6 
tdmoins. On renouvela tou*> li"' 
Contes calomnieux r^paudus eontre 
les Juifs dans tant de villas de 
I’Europc. Vous coiinoissez, Mon- 
•'iour, jusqu’A quel point la i)opu- 
lace portc la cr()dulit(^ ot le faua- 
tisme, loujours encourage par le*. 
nutines. 

pTOC(^*dure une fois commen- 
cf*e, il y cut une foule de dela- 
tions. Cbacun disoit le qu’il avoit 
vu ou cru voir~co qu’il avoit en- 
tondu ou cru entendre." 

It will be recollected that t* ' 
sentcuvO ou me Chevalier de *' 
Barre was passed, not by tl. 
people nor by any popular judica- 
ture; but by a limited court of 
professional .imlges sitting at 
Abbeville, and afterwards confirm- 
ed by the Farloment de Pans, 
the first tribunal of professional 
judges in Franco. 

• Andokid^s (De Myster. s. 11^ 
marks this time minutely— ’Hv i**-* 
Yap exiiXrj3ia toic orpatTjYoi? "roi; 
eiq 2ixE>iav, Nixta x'xt Aaaxyei x-ji 
'AX xipiaB^. xal Tpir,or<: ^ 

E^iuppi:i ij Aafxdyou- avaara^ 6z 
lluOovixo; flv ‘Ttp str.Ev, Ac. 
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force and incuf i'1 this hazard, at a moment when 1 am 
prepared to show you that your general Alkibiades is one 
of the profaners of the holy mysteries in a private house. 
Pass a vote of impunity, and 1 will produce to you forth' 
with a slave of one here present, who, though himself not 
initiated in the mysteries, shall repeat to you what they 
are. Deal with me in any way you chose, if my statement 
prove untrue.” While Alkibiades strenuously denied the 
allegation, the Prytanes (senators presiding over the as- 
sembly, according to the order determined by lot for that 
year among the ten tribes) at once made proclamation for 
all uninitiated citizens to depart from tlie assembly, and 
went to fetch the slave (Andromachus by name) whom 
Pythonikus had indicated. On being introduced, Aiulro- 
machus deposed before the assembly that he had been with 
his master in the house of PolytWi, when Alkibiades, Ni- 
kiades, and Meletus went through the sham celebration of 
the mysteries; many other persons being present, and espe- 
cially three other slaves besides himself. We must pre«Nume 
that he verified this affirmation by the describing what the 
mysteries were winch he had seen — the test which Pytho- 
iiikus had offered. i 

Such was the first direct attack made upon Alkibiades 
Violent by his enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue 
Androklej, and other speakers, having j)ut in 
i>iv a'ftamat evidence this irreverent proccc'ding (probably 
unfavour**’* in substancG true), enlarged upon it with the 
abiyVe" .strongest invective, imputed to him many other 
c acts of the like character, and even denounct'd 

him as cognizant of the recent mutilation of the Henna;. 
•‘All had been done (they said) with .i view to accomplish 
hib purpose of subverting ihe democracy, when bereft of 
its divine protectors — a purpose manifested by the consfant 
tenor of his lawless, overbearing, antipopular demeanour.” 
Infamous as this calumny was, so far as regarded the 
mutilation of the Herma;, (for whatever else Alkibiades 
may have done, of that act he was unquestionably innocent, 
being the very person who had most to lose by it, and whom 
it ultimately ruined.) they calculated upon the reigning 
excitement to get it accredited, and probably to procure 
his deposition from the command, preparatory to public 
triaL^ But in spite of all the disquietude arising from the 

• Andokid. de Myhtcr s. 11 -13. 
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recent s.icrilege, their expectations were defeated. Tlie 
strenuous denial of Alkihiades — aided hy his very peculiar 
position as commander of the armament, as well is hy the 
reflection that the recent outrage tended rather to spoil hi-> 
favourite projects in Sicily — found general credence. The 
citizens enrolled to serve manifested strong disposition to 
stand hy him; the allies from Argos and Mantineia were 
known to have embraced the service chiefl}’ at his instiga- 
tion; the people generally had become familiar with him as 
the intended conqueror in Sicily, and were loath to he 
balked of this project. From all which circumstances, his 
enemies, finding little disposition to welcome the accusations 
which they preferred, w'ere compelled to postjione them 
until a more suitable time.* 

Hut Alkihiades saw tpll well the danger ot having sue h 
charges honoring over his head, and the peculiar h,. ^ 

advantage wli.ch he derned from his accidental the 
position at the moment. He implored the peo2)le 
to investigate the charges at once; j^roclainmig mediue 
his anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer death, 
if found guilty — accepting the command only in riudod hy 
case he shouldbeacquitted — and iiisistimr abo\ e 
all things on the misi hief to the city of sending him on such 
an expedition with the charge undecided, aa well as on the 
hardship to himself of being aspersed by ealuinny during 
his absence, witlioul jiowei* of deleiice. Such apjieals, just 
and reasonable in tlienisehes, and urged with all the 
vehemence of a man who fell that the question was one of 
lile or death to his future prospects, were very near pro 
vailing. His enemies could only defeat them hy the trick 
of putting up fresh speakers, less notorious for hostility to 
Alkihiades. These men utt'ected a tone of candour — de- 
precated the delay which would be occasioned in the de- 
parture of the expedition, if he were put upon his trial 
forthwith — and proposed deterring the trial until a certain 
number of days after his return.- Such was the deter- 
mination ultimately adopted; the supporters ot* Alkihiades 

' Thuc\ (I. A i. 29. Isokratob (Oiat. e/jj, tjv aftu *:= orja . 

XVI. I)(‘ huit. 7, H) represents p/, jAa/axi* r,Tat, Oepa^suin^ 2“i 
thO'to proccediMfjr,} bolore the de- exswov r,1 - 'Apysioi ijttazoa-zzJfj* 
parturc for Sicily, in a very inne- xai tu)* ' * 

curate manner. xrxi axcars'jooj, pr.Topac 

* Tliucyd. VI. 29. Oi 6’ e‘/0pO(, t/ievrrc, oi s>e 7 ov Tjj u;; 
oe6io*C£; “to te OTpa”:'j(xa, iir, tutoji aj~Oi xai jjnj jo/el# 
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protebly not fully appreciating its consequences, and con- 
ceWinff that the speedy depa^ure of the expedition was 
advisable even for nis interest, as well as agreeable to their 
own feelings. And thus his enemies, though baffled in their 
first attempt to bring on his immediate ruin, carried a 
postponement which ensured to them leisure for thoroughly 
poisoning the public mind against him, and choosing their 
own time for ms trial. They took care to keep back all 
farther accusation until he and the armament had departed. ^ 
The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, 
Departgire moment SO full of aiixious interest, tliat 

ofthearma it banished even the recollection of the recent 
PeirrouB^ Sacrilege. The entire armament was not mustered 
Bpiendour at Athens; for it had been judged expedient to 
character Order most of the allied contingents to rendoz- 
of the vous at once at Korkyra. But the Athenian 

Bpectacie. force alone was astounding to behold. '^I’here 
were one hundred triremes, sixty of which were in full trim 


eXSovTot 6e xptvssOat av f^fjLepai? pr,- 
TatQ, PouXofisvot sx pLst^lovoq 8ia3o* 
X^c, ^fteXXov a'jToO dmoKo; 

^ople^v, (lexdtrspLrTOv xoptioO;/Ta 
lUTOv oYwvia'JaOai. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. 

' The account which Andokidiis 
gived of the Arst accusation agaiust 
Alkihiadus by Pythomkus, in the 
assembly prior to the departure of 
the Aeet, presents the appearance 
of being substantially correct, 
'1 id I have followed it in the text. 
It is in harmony with the more 
brief indications of Thucydides. 
But when Aiidokidds goes on to 
say, that “in consequence of this 
information Polystratus was seized 
and put to death, while the rest 
of the parties denounced fled, and 
were condemned to death in their 
absence” (sect. 13)— this cannot 
be true. Alkibiadds most certainly 
did not flee, and was not condemn- 
eri — at that time. If AlkibiadPs 
wiB not then tried, neither could 
the other persons have been tried, 
who were denounced as his accom- 
plices in the same offence. My 
belief is that this information, 


having been first presented by the 
enemies of Alkibiadds before the 
sailing of the fleet, was dropped 
entirely for that time, both against 
him and against his accomplices. 
It was afterwards resumed, wlien 
the information Aiidokidf>s him- 
self had satisfied the Athenians on 
the question of the liermokopids : 
and the impeachment presented liy 
Thcssalus son of Kiinon ugaiiibt 
Alkibiadds, A\as founded, in part 
at least, upon the information 
presented by Andromachus. 

If Polystratus was put to death 
at all. It could only have been on 
this second bringing forward of 
the charge, at the time when Alki- 
biadds was sent for and refused to 
come homo But wo may well 
doubt whether ho was put to death 
at that time or on that ground, 
when we see how inaccurate the 
statement of Andokidfis is as to 
the consequences of the informa- 
tion of Andromachus. He mentions 
Panietius as one of those who fled 
in consequence of that information 
and were condemned in their ab- 
sence . but Panietius appears after- 
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for rapid nautical movement— while the remaining forty 
were employed as transports for the soldiers. Ther^ were 
fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from the 
general muster-roll- and seven hundred Thetes, or citizens 
too poor to be iiw luded in the muster-roll, who served as 
hoplites on shipboard, (Epibatm or marines) each with a 
panoply furnished by the stale. To these must be added, 
five hundred Argeian and two hundred and fifty Mantineian 
hoplites, paid by Athens and transported on board Athe- 
nian ships. 1 Tne number of horsemen was so small, that 
all were conveyed in a single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of 
wealth and force, visible in the armament, was still more 
impressive tl the number. At daybreak on the day 
appointed, ^viien a’' the shr 3 were ready in Peirmus for 
departure, the military force was marched down in a body 
troni the city and embarked. They were accompanied by 
nearly the whole population, meticb and foreigners as well 
as citizens, so that the appearance was that ot a collective 
emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years before. 
AVliilc the crowd of ^jreigners, bnaight thither by curiosity, 
ere aiiuized by the grandeur oi the spectacle — the citizens 
accompanying were moved by deeper and more stirring 
anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, and friends, were 
just starting on the longest and largest enterprise which 
Athens had ever undertaken; against an island extensive 
as well as powerful, kllo^\n to none of them accurately — 
and into a sea of undefined possibilities; glory and profit 
on tlie one side, hut hazards of unassignable magnitude 
on the other. At this fiii»\l parting, ideas of doubt and 
danger became far more painfully present than they had 
been in any of tbe preliminary discussions; and in spite of 
all the reassuring effect of the unrivalled armament before 
them, the relatives now separating the water’s edge could 
not banish the daik presentiment that they were bidding 
each other farewell for the last time. 

\\ard«(, in the very same speech, mutilalion of the Herraaf. This is 
as not having fled at that time quite differeut from the statement 
Tsect lo, C2, 67). Harpokration of Andokidds, and would lead us 
st.ites (V. Do) ’iff-pa-ro;), on ♦he to suppose that Polystratus was 
authority of an oration asenned one of those ag.iinst whom A’ do 
to Lysias, that Polystratus w-’s knl6«» himself informed 
put to death on the charge ol * Thuejd. vi. 4> mi. 67. 
liaving been concerned in the 

von. vii. 
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The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — 
when all th^‘ soldiers were already on board and tho 
Solemnities was on the point of beginning his 

of parUng^ chant to put the rowers in motion — was pe- 
board^and solemii and touching. Silence having 

on the been enjoined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, 

water's the crews in every ship, and the spectators on 
® shore, followed the voice of the herald in praying 

to the gods for success, and in singing the paean. On every 
deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out of which th({ 
officers and the Epibatae made libations, with goblets of 
silver and gold. At length the final signal was given, and 
the whole fleet quitted Peiraeus in single file — dibi)laying 
the exuberance of their yet untried force by a race ofspecil 
as far as -Egina. ^ Never in Grecian history was an in- 
vocationmore unanimous, emphatic, and imposing, addressed 
to tlie gods; never was the refusing nod of Zeus more stern 
or peremptory. All these details, given by l'’luu*ydides, 
of the triumphant promise which now issued from Peirreus, 
derive a painful interest from their contrast with the sacl 
issue which will hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the con- 
^ „ tingents of the maritime allies, with the ships 

of the lor burden and provisions, were lound assembled. 

The armament thus complete was passed in 
.4t or yra. j^p^iew, and found to comprise I .'3 1 triremes 
with two Bihodian pentekonters ; 5100 hoplites; 4 SO 
bowm^, so of them Kretan; 700 Khodian slingors; and 
1 20 Mcgarian exiles serving as light troops. Of vessels of 
burden, in attendance with provisions, rauninients of wfir, 
bakers, masons and carpenters, &c., the number was not 
less than 500; besides which, there was a considerable 
number of private trading ships, following voluntarily lor 
purposes of profit. ^ Three fast-sailing triremes were 
despatched in advance, to ascertain which of the cities in 
Italy and Sicily would welcome the arrival of the armament ; 
and especially to give notice at Egesta that the succour 
solicited was now on its way, requiring at the same time 
that the money promised by the Egestaeans should be 
produced. Having then distributed by lot the armament 
into three divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, 


* 'Thucyd. yj. 32; Diodor. xiii. 3. 


* Thucyd. VI. 4i. 
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Alkibiades, and Lainaclius — they crossed the Ionic Gulf 
from Korkyra to the lapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy 
i o Khcgium, they met with a very cold reception progress to 
from the various Grecian cities. None would itiT-gium 
receive them within their walls or even sell b^Vii'p 
them provisions without. The utmost which ituhau 
they would grant was, the liberty of taking 
moorings and of watering; and even thus mucli was denied 
to them both at Tareiitum and at the Kpizephyrian Lokri. 
At ^hegium, immediately oi* the Sicilian strait, though the 
town gate was still kept shut, they were so far more 
hospitably treated, that a market of provisions was fur- 
nished to them and they were allowed to encamp in the 
sacred precinct of Artemis, not far from the walls. They 
here haul^^d their ships ashore and took repose until the 
return ol ttio Lliree scout ships from Kgesta; while the 
generals entered into negotiation with the magistrates and 
people of B,hegium, endeavouring to induce them to aid 
the armament in re-establishing the dispossessed Leontines, 
who were of conniion Chalkidian origin witli themselves. 
But the answer returned was discouraging. 'The Khegines 
would promise nothing more than neutrality, and cooperation 
in any course of policy which it might suit the other Italian 
Greeks to adopt. Proliably they, well as the other Italian 
(Ti-eeks, were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude 
of the newly-arrived force, and desired to leave to them- 
selves open latitude of conduct for the future — not without 
mistrust of Athens and her affected fon\ •' »biess for Ine 
restoration of the Ijeoiitiiies. To the Athenian generals, 
liowever, such a negative from Khegium was an unwelcome 
disappointnicirt; for that city had boon the ally of Athens 
in the last war, and they bad calculated on the oiieration 
of Chalkidic sympathies. ‘ 

It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at 
Korkyra (about .July 41.i n.c.) that the Syracusans became 
thoroughly convinced both of their approach, and of the 
extent of their designs against Sicily. Intimation had 
indeed reached Syracuse, from several quarters, of the 
resolution taken by the Athenians in the preceding Jllarch 
to assist Egesta and Leontini, and of the preparaU^na 
going on in consequence. There was however a prevailing 

* Thucycl. vi. 44--4(. 
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indisposition tc< credit such tidings. Nothing in the 
state of Sicily held out any encouragement to Athenian 
Feeling at anibition: the Leontines could give no aid, the 
Syracuse as Egestssans Very little, and that little at tlie 
*ro?chin^ opposite comer of the island; while the Syra- 
armamenf— cusans considered themselves fully able to cope 
?o*undcr°*^ with any force which Athens was likely to send, 
value its Some derided the intelligence as mere idle 
aifd evc^nto others anticipated, at most, nothing 

question its moi*e serioys than the expedition sent from 
intended Athens teii years before. i No one could^ima- 
coming. eagerness and obstinacy with which 

she had just thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian 
conquest, nor the formidable armament presently about to 
start. Nevertheless, the Syracusan generals thought it 
their duty to make jireparations, and strengthen the mili- 
tary condition of the state. 2 

Bermokrates, however, whose information was more 
Strenuous Complete, judged these projiarations insulHcient, 
oxhorta- and took advantage of a public assembly — hekl 
Heim okra- scc^^i^gly about the time that the Athenians 
tcb, to be were starting from PeiraBus — to impress such 
prepared. conviction on his countrymen, as well as to 
correct their incredulity. He pledged his own credit that 
the reports which had been circulatt'd were not merely 
true, hut even less than the full truth; that liie Atlumians 
were actually on thqir way, with an armament on theflargest 
scale, and vast designs of conquering all Sicily. While he 
strenuously urged that the city should bo put in immediate 
^ onditiou for repelling a most formidable invasion, he 
tleprecated all alarm as to the I’esult, and held out th<^ 
firmest assurances of ultimate triumph. The very inagni- 


* Thucyd. vi. 3‘2— 3 "i. Mr. Mitfortl 
o'bserves — “It is not t>i»ei.ifiod by 
liidtoriansj but the account of 
Thucydides makes it evident, that 
there had been a revolution in tbe 
government of Syracuse, or at 
'least a great changi* in its admi- 
nistration, since the oligarchical 
Leonti nes were admitted to the 
rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. 
xviii. sect. ill. vol. iv. p. 46). The 


demncratiral party now bore th • 
sway,” Ac. 

I cannot imagine upon what 
passage of Thur^flidcs this roii- 
jeeturo is founded. jMr. Mitf'nrd 
had spoken of the government as 
a democracy before; he continues 
to speak of it as a democracy now, 
in the same unaltered vituperative 
:atrain. 

'■* Thucyd. vi, 41. td 6e xai in- 
p.SfJ.=>rjU.=OGI Ac. 
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tude of the approaching force would intimidate the Sicilian 
cities and drive them into hearty defensive cooperation 
with Syracuse. Rarely indeed did any large or distant 
expedition ever succeed in its object, as might be seen 
from the failure of the Persians against Greece, by which 
failure Athens herself had so largely profited. Prepara- 
tions, however, both effective and immediate, were indispens- 
able ; not merely at home, but by means of foreign missions, 
to the Sicilian and Italian Greeks — to the Sikels — and to 
the Carthaginians, who had for some time been suspicious 
of the unmeasured aggressive designs of Athens, and whose 
immense wealth would now be esi>ecially serviceable — and 
to Lacedaemon and Corinth, for the purpose of soliciting 
aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of Attica. So 
confident did he (Hermokrates) feel of their powers of 
defence, if properly organised, that he would even advise 
the with tlrn'r Sicilian i allies to put to sea at 

once, with all their naval force and two months’ provisions, 
and to sail forthwith to the friendly harbour ofTarentum; 
from whence they would be able to meet the Athenian 
fleet and prevent it even from crossing the Ionic Gulf from 
Korkyra. Thc^ would thus show that they were not only 
determined on aefence, but even forward i)i coming to 
blows; the only way of taking down the ]>resumptiun of 
the Athenians, who now speculated upon Syracusan luke- 
warmness, because they had rendered no aid to Sparta 
when she solicited it at the begiimftig of the war. The 
Syracusans would probably be able to deter or obstruct 
the advance of the expedition until winter approaclied: 'o 
which case, Nikias, the ablest of the three generals, vl 
was understood to Jiave undertaken the scheme against hu 


* Thucyd. vi. 34. "0 o* fjLo/iaT7 
er.ixaipov, oe 

0 1 a T o S u V 7) 0 e ? a u o # x i a 
a ^ 6 E ^tu ; t: E i 0 0 1 a c , ouu); eiprj- 
sE-.ai. 

That ^habitual quiescence” which 
Hormokratds hero predicates of hii> 
countrymen, forms a remarkable 
contrast with the restless .activity, 
and intermeddling carried even to 
excess, which I’eriklds and Njkias 
deprecate in the Athenians (Thu- 
cyd. i. 144; vi. 7). Both of the 


L'liVcrnmcntB however ^^c^e d,.ino- 
ciaticul. This serves as a let" on 
of caution respecting general pio- 
dicatioub about all democzacu s ; 
lor it IS certain that one democracy 
differed in many resi'CCts from 
another. It may be doubted 
however whether the attribute here 
ascribed by Hermokrat^s to his 
countrymen was really deser -jd, 
to the extent which his 
implies. 
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own consent, woi.iJ probably avail himsplf of the pretext 
to return. ' 

Though these opinions ofHermokrates were espous<'d 
Temper and farther by various other citizens in the assembly, 
the^Sy^ra^^ the greater number of speakers held an opposit e 
cusan as- language, and* placed little faith in his warnings, 
aembiy. have already noticed Hermokrates nine 

years before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser at the 
congress of Gela — then, as now, watchful to bar the door 
against Athenian interference in Sicily — then, as now, 
belonging to the oligarchical party, and of sentiments hostile 
to the existing democratical constitution; but brave as well 
as intelligent in foreign affairs. A w^arm and even angry 
debate arose upon his present speech. 2 Thougli th(*re was 
nothing, in the words of Hermokrates himself, disparaging 
either to the democracy or to the existing magistrates, yet 
it would seem that his jiartisans who spoke after him must 
have taken up a more criminative tone, and must liavc 
exaggerated that, which lie cliaracterisid as the ••habitual 
quiescence” of the Syracusans, into conteiniitible remissness 
and disorganisation underthose administrators and generals, 
characterised as worthless, whom tJie democracy preferred. 
Amidst the speakers, who in replying to Hermokrates and 
the others, indignantly repelled such insin nations and 
retorted upon their authors — a citizen named Athenagoras 
was the most distinguished. He was at this time the leading 
democratical politicifo, and the most popular orator, in 
Syracuse. ■* 


‘ Thucyd. vi, 33—30. 

- Thuiryd. vi. 32-36. tujv os 
-xo^iuk^t o if itoXXifj rpoc a/./.r,- 

Xo'Jc ipiSi Ac. 

* Thucyd. vi. 36. r.npzXHtDf 8’ aO- 
*coi^ ’A6rjvaYt>?«;i tc «po- 

ax'ixTi; r^t xii ev xqi 7:apom iri^Javu)- 
xxxos: xoU TCoXXoi?, eX* 7 s xoiaSE, dc. 

The position ascribed here to 
Athenafiforas seems to be the same 
as that which is assif^nod to Kleon 
at Athens — ivijp OT^pLayoYoc xax’ 
exsivov x6v ypii/ov wv vai xqj f;Xr,l^si 
nt0avu>;|^9xo?, Ac. (iv. 21). 

Neither 8iQpiou npoaxixrj?, nor S?,- 
denotes any express 


functions, or titular office (see the 
note of Ur. Arnold)— at least in 
these places. It is possible that 
there m.iy have been some Grecian 
town constitutions, in which then' 
was an office hearing sucli titU* 
but this is a point wliicb cannot 
bo affirmed. Nor would the woids 
OA^jiou npoaxixTj? always imply an 
equal deRioo of power- the person 
so designated miiifht have more 
power in one town than in another. 
Thus in Mopura (iv. 07) it sooins 
that the oligarchical party had re- 
cently been banished : the leaders 
of the popular party had hecoino 
the most influential men in the 
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“Every one, i (said he) except only cowards and had 
citizens, must wish that the Athenians would be Reply of 
fools enough to come here and put themselves ^ 

into our power. The tales which you have just popular 
heard are nothing better than fabrications, got orator- 
up to alarm you: and 1 wonder at the folly of these alar- 
mists in fancying that their machinations are not detected. - 
Y ou will l)e too wise to take measure of the future from 
their reports; you will rather judge from what able men 
such as the Athenians are likely to do. Be assured that 
they will never leave behind them the Peloponnesians in 
menacing attitude, to come hither and court a fresh war 
not less formidable: indeed I think they account themselves 
lucky that wc with our powerful cities have never come 
across to attack them. And if they should come, as it is 
pretended — boey will find Sicily a more formidable foe than 
IVlojionnesus: nay, our own city alone will be a match for 
twice the force which they can bring across. The Athe- 
nians, knowing all this well enough, will mind their own 
business; in spite of all the fictions which men on this side 
of the water conjure up, and which they have already tried 
often before, soinetimcs even worse than on the present 
occasion, in order to terrify you and get themselves nomi- 
nated to the chief post.s.^ One of these days, I fear they 
may even succeed, from our want of precautions before- 
hand. Such intrigues leave but shor^ moments of tran- 
quillity to our city: they condemn it to an intestine discord 
worse than foreign wai', and have sometimes betrayed il 
even to despots and usurpers. However, if you will listen 
to me, 1 will try and prevent anything of this sort at 
present; by simple persuasion to you — by chastisement to 
these conspirators — and by watchful denunciation of the 


city. See ;il3o iii. 70 — Peithias at 
Korkyra. 

' Tliucyd. vi. .ifi-40. I give the 
aiihstance of what is ascribed to 
Athciiagoras by Thucydides, with- 
out binding myself to the words. 

Thucyd. vi. :^6. too? 5’ o-jfgX- 
XoMta? Ttt ToiauTa xa) ft£pic>o3o'J? 
ofii? r.oiou^Ta? I^iv ToX|xr]? oo 
GaufjLdCu), fit d?uv£ala?, si |xy) 

oiOi»Tai ev8T))oi eivai. • 

* Thuc>d. vi. 3S. 'AXXa tabta, 


moxep gyu) Xeyui, oT tz 'AGtivtIoi. 
yiyvu>9xovTc?, xa etfcTspa afixibv. th 
oifi fixi, xai evOsvfie 

ooxe fivta, outs dv y£vo|ieva, )oyo- 
roiooeiv. Oo? syo) oo vuv xpuixov, 
d)''* del extoxapixi, i^xoi Xoyoi? ye 
xoiolefic, xai £xi xoOxwv xaxoupyoxe- 
poic, ^ ^pyoi?, PooXopiivou? X 1- 
i:Xr,?avTa? to OpLExepov icX^Goc outgo? 
•tf,? itoXfiios dpystv. Kal fisfioixa utv- 
xoi (IT, rote roXX -sipui.xe? xoi xox- 
op0u>9(i)3iv, Ac. 
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oligarchical party generally. Let me ask, indeed, what is 
it that you younger nobles covet? To get into command 
at your early age? The law forbids you, because you aie 
yet incompetent. Or do you wish not to be under equal 
laws with the many? But how can you pretend that citi- 
zens of the same city should not have the same rig lit s ? 
Some one will tell me ^ that democracy is neither intelligent 
nor just, and that the rich are the persons best fitted to 
command. But 1 affirm, first, that the people are the sum 


* Thucyd VI 39 97^351 

xpa-^iai out: ^u^ctoj ou* lao^ :ivai, 
6’ e/ovxa^ ta /pr,pLaTa a<xi apx-^' 
apiaxa pc>TioTou;. Ir ycu 6c 9/jpLi, 
-piUTOt pLCi, 03 ouasOai, 

oXiyapyiarf 6c jx'fo? ereita, c 0 > «- 
xa? apttf-ou<: eivott / pij- 

ixarb); "ouc '•)ooaiouc, 3oj/ c j- 
oxi 6 av tojc 

xpivai 6 a/ axoJaa^Tso; asiarx xoi, 
x«i opLota>.. /oil xa~a 

pLCpij x«t C^ix-avra ti 6r,fjio/rQ(xia 

t30(i0tp.i; 

Dr Arnold translates 0 3/ 9X7?/'“/)- 
pxTU)v — ‘‘haviuj< Ihe care of the 
public puise —as if it were 03 / '» 
xac -03/ 5rjaoatU3/ /o/jUXTUi/ But it 
set ms to me that the words can> 
a larger sense, and refer to the 
piivato property ot these rich men, 
not to their functions as keeper's 
of what ^ as collected from taTatinu 
o- tribute Looking at a rich man 
>rom the point of view of the 
public, he IS guardian of his own 
property until the necessities of 
the state require that he should 
spend more or less of it for the 
public defence or benefit in the 
interim, he enjoys it as ho pleases, 
but he will for his own interest 
take care that the property does 
not perish (compare vi. 0) This 
IS the SOI vice which ho renders, 
qujtenus rich man, to the state 
he may also serve it in other -ways, 
but that would bo by means of his 
personal qualities thus he may, 
for example, be intelligent as well 
as rich (?3 /sxo? as well as it) 0 jato?). 


and then ho may serve the stati as 
coumeUut —i\\e stcoiid of the t\^o 
catogoiies named Atheniqoras 
What that orator is hen 11 g i- 
tivingi'*, tliL bettor title and ‘•up 
nor htutsb of tin rich to txeici c 
command — which wis the claim 
put foiwaid in th( ir behalf Aid 
lu goes on to iiidic'ite what is tin 1 
nal position and setvici in a dt. 
inocracy, that tiny an t(» tnioN 
the re\eiiue, and preserve the ca 
pitil, of their wealth, subiect t> 
demands for public purposes when 
neci ssary — but not expect com 
mind, unle-s they are persnillj 
competent Propr rl} speaking tlnl 
wl ich he heie auums is true c i tin 
small lots of property tiKcn in the 
miss, as will as of the lar^, and 
18 one of the grounds of dcfenci 
of pri\ato proper! j agiinst c m 
munism But the rich man’s pro 
petty IS ail appreciable item to tin 
state, individuill> takin more 
ovei, he is perpctuilly raising 
unjust pretensions to jKilitieal 
power, so that it biconios ncccs 
biry to define how much he !•• re 
ally entitled to 

A passage in thefinanciil oiatiou 
of DemosthonAs — -eoi 2 jp^op uo\» 
(p 185 c 8) will illustrate what 
has been here said— Asi xouj/ upia? 
xaXls TC9pgcoxcj9aaoOai xa 6s XP>]” 
pia-a vbv pie/ xou? xexx/;ii6 

s/ll/— oudajjLOU fap a/ s/ xaX/ioH 
ou/Como -t; noXet— ca/ 6s nob 0 
xatpo? 03 W 1 ? eXbr), X)-8 ixj/xu3/ 
cio 9 cpo/xiu/ ajxu)/ /apt^ia/siv 
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total, and the oligarchy merely a fraction ; next, that rich 
men are the best trustees of the aggregate wealth existing 
in the community — intelligent men, the best counsellors — 
and the multitude, the best qualified for hearing and de- 
ciding after such advice. In a democracy, these functions, 
one and all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, though 
imposing on the multitude a full participation in all hazards, 
is not content even with an exorbitant share in the public 
advantages, but grasps and monopolises the whole for it- 
self.* This ist just what you young and powerful men are 
aiming at, though you will never be able to keep it perma- 
nently in a city such as SjTacuse. Be taught by me — or 
at least alter your views, and devote yourselves to the 
public advantage of our common city. Desist from prac- 
tising, by reports such as these, upon the belief of men 
who knn\^ 2 foo well to be duped. If even there be any 
truth in what you say — and if the Athenians do come — 
our city will repel them in a manner wortliy of her repu- 
tation. Slie will not take you at your word, and choose 
yoH commanders, in order to put the yoke upon her own 
neck. 81ie will look for herself — construe your communi- 
cations for whal they really mean — and instend of suffering 
you to talk her out other tree government, will take effect- 
ive precautions for maintaining it against you.*^ 

Immediately after this vehement speech from Athe- 
iiagoras, one of the Strategi who presided in 
the assembly interposed; permitting no one else tiou ot tiu* 
to speak, and abruptly closing the asstonbly, 
with these few words: — ‘‘We generals depr^r i+e the vio-' 
this interchange of personal vituperation, and 
trust that the hearers present will not suffer 
themselves to be biassed by it. Let us rather take care, 
ill reference to the reports just communicated, that we oe 
one and all in a condition to repel the invader And even 
should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in strength- 
ening our public force with horses, arms, and the other 
muniments ol war. IVe generals shall take upon ourselves 
the care and supervision of these matters, as well as of the 
missions to neighbouring cities, for procuring information 

* Thucyd. vi. 30. ’OXiyapyia 6e 5 6 |ulu);oit;Cjv' 

TU)^ |i£v xiv6uvu>v Toic ) oU piiTa- xoi Ol vEoi -:poOu(iouvTai, 'i£j- 
Sioiuai, T(I)^ S' wrpe) ipiov o6i:/eo^cx- vaTX £# jjizYdiXTi] i:o>ei xaTwax-'^* 

TCI p.ovo«, d>> a xxt ^uiLTxv xipsXopieMV) 
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and for other « objects. Wo have indeed already busied 
ourselves for the ^'Urpose, and we shall keep you informed 
of what we learn.” 

Tfie language of Athenagoras, indicating much viru- 
Reiative Icnce of party-feeliug, lets us somewhat into the 
position of real working of politics among the Syracusan 
^*orM and <i®^ocracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse was like 
other** Kleon at Athens — the popular orator of the 
parties at city. But he was by no means the most in- 
yracusc fliiential person, nor had he the principal direc- 
tion of public affairs. Executive and magisterial functions 
belonged chiefly to Hermokrates and his partisans, the 
opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrates has already 
appeared as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine 
years before, and will be seen throughout the coming period 
almost constantly in the same position; while the political 
rank of Athenagoras is more analogous to that which we 
should call a leader of opposition — a function of coiiise 
suspended under pressing danger, so that we hear of him 
no more. At Athens as at Syracuse, the men who got the 
real power, and handled the force and treasures ol the state, 
were chiefly of the rich families — often of oligarchical sen- 
timents, acquiescing in the democracy as anuncomlortable 
necessity, and continually open to be solicited by friends 
or kinsmen to conspire against it. Their proceedings w ere 
doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, and their persons 
to the animadversion, of the public assembly: hence aro^e 
the influence of the demagogue, such as Athenagoras and 
K^eon — the bad side of whose character is so constantly 
kept before the readers of Grecian history. By whatever 
disparaging epithets such character may be surrounded, it 
is in reality the distinguishing feature of a free government 
under all its forms — whether constitutional inonarcliy or 
democracy. By the side of the real political actors, who 
hold principal office and wield personal power, there are 
always abundant censors and critics — some better, others 
worse, in respect of honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric 
— the most distinguished of whom acquires considerable 
importance, though holding a function essentially inferior 
to that of the authorised magistrate or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from being 
inclined to push the city into war, is averse to it even 
beyond reasonable limit; and denounces it as the interested 
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policy of the oligarchical party. This may show how 
little it was any constant, interest or policy on 
the part of the persons called Demagogues, to pSauions 
involve their city in unnecessary war; a charge A.th< ii- 
which has been frequently advanced against them, 
because it so happens, that Kleon, in the first half of the 
Peloponnesian war, discountenanced the propositions of 
peace between Athens and Sparta.^ W e see by the har- 
angue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical party were 
the usual promoters of war; a fact which we should natu- 
rally expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most com- 
munities, have accounted the pursuit of military glor} 
more conformable to their dignitj^^ than any other career. 
At Syracuse, the ascendency of Hermokrates was much 
increased by the invasion of tlie Athenians — while Athe- 
nagoras do^'®' not again appear. The latter was egregiously 
mistaken in iiis anticipations respecting the conduct ol 
Athens, though right in his judgement respecting her true 
political interest. But it is very unsafe to assume that 
nations will always pursue their true ])olitical interest, 
where present temptations of ambition or vanity intervene. 
Positive information was in this instfince a sure^’ oruide than 
.speculations a priori founded upon the probable policy of 
Athens. But that the imputations advanced by Atbena- 
goras against the oligarchical youth, of promoting military 
organization with a view to their own separate interesst, 
were not visionary — may be seen by the analogous case of 
Argos, two or three years before. The demo- aenera^ 
cracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike cieuu«ci.i- 
and aggressive jiolicy, had been persuaded to e 

organize and train the select regiment of One ohear- 
Thousand hoplites. chosen from the oligarchical 
youth : within three years, this regiment subvert- wt ii- 
ed the deraocratical constitution.! Now the bounded 
per^ons, respecting whose designs Athenagoras expresses 
so much apprehcmsioii, were exactly the class at Syracuse 
corresponding to the select Thousand at Argos. 

The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable 
speech, are deserving of attention, though we cannot full^ 
understand it without having before us those speeches t« 
which it replies. Not only is democrat ical constitution 
forcibly contrasted with oligarchy, but the separate places 

* beo .il)u\e, cliap. l\i. 
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which it assigns to wealth, intelligence, and multitude, are 
laid down with a distinctness not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan 
generals had evidently acted upon views more nearly ap- 
Active pro- proaching to those of HermokratSs than to 
parationsat those of Atheuagoras. Already alive to the 
on OiT"* danger, and apprised by their scouts when the 
the Athe Athenian ^mameiit was passing from Korkyra 
nian arma- to Bhegium, they pushed their preparations 
ment. i^ith the utmost activity; distributing garrisons 
and sending envoys among their Sikel dependencies, while 
the force within the city was mustered and placed under 
all the conditions of war. a 

The halt of the Athenians at liliegium afforded in- 
creased leisure for such equipment. That halt vras pro- 
longed for more than one reason. In the first place, Xikias 
and his colleagues wished to negotiate with the Khegine.s, 
as well as to haul ashore and clean their ships: next, they 
awaited the return of the three scout-ships from Egesta : 
lastly, they had as yet formed no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening 
Discourage- *^®ws. Instead of the abundant -wealth whicli 
ineut ot tiie had been held forth as existing in that town, 
iJt^iuIegrum upon wliich the resolutions of the Athenians 
on learning as to Sicilian operations had been mainly 
*1,- grounded — it turned out that no more than 

y thirty talents in all could bo produced. \Vhat 
of Egesta. woFse, the elaborate fraud, hereby the 

Egestseans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, 
was now exposed; and these commissioners, on returning 
to Sihegium from their second visit, were condemned to the 
mortification of proclaiming their own credulity, under 
severe taunts and reproaches from the army. Disappointed 
in the source from whence they had calculated on obtain- 
ing money — for it appears that both Alkibiades and 
Lamachus had sincerely relied on the pecuniary resources 
of Egesta, though Nikias was always mistrustful — the 
generals now discussed their plan of action. 

Nikias — availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on 
the part of the Egestsean allies, now become palpable — 
wished to circumscribe his range of operations within 
the rigorous letter of the vote wliich the Athenian 

* Tliucyd. vi. 4'i. 
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assembly had passed. He proposed to sail at once against 
Selinus; then, formally to require the Eges- 
taeans to provide Ihe means of maintaining man (tene. 
the armament, or, at least, of maintaining those 
sixty triremes which they themselves hiS soli- ©f^acUou- 
cited. Sincethisrequisitionwoulduotbe realised, 
he would only tarry long enough to obtain from * * * ‘ 
the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of accommodation 
with Egesta, and then return home; exhibiting, as they 
sailed along, to all the maritime cities, this great display 
of Athenian naval force. And while he would be ready 
to profit by any opportunity which accident might present 
for serving the Leontine.s or establishing new alliances, he 
strongly deprecated any prolonged stay in the island for 
speculative enterprises — all at the cost of Atliens. > 

Again.‘^t this scheme Alkibiados i^rotested, as narrow, 
timid, aiivi dj.>gr::cffnl to 'he prodigious force Opmion of 
withwliich they had been entrusted. Heproposed Aikibiadcs. 
to begin by o]»eiiing negotiations w’itli all tJie other Sicilian 
Ureeks — e.«!pecially Messene, eonvenient both as harbour 
for their fleet and as base of their military operations — to 
prevail upon thr^n to co-operate against Syracuse and 
Selinus. AVith the same view, he recommended e'^tablishing 
relations with the Sikels of the interior, in order to detach 
such of th(*ni as were .subjects of Syracuse, as well as to 
ensure supplies of provi.sions. As soon it had been thus 
ascertained what extent of foreign aid might be looked for. 
he would o])en direct attack forthwith against Syracuse ana 
Selinus; unless indeed the former should consent to re- 
eslablish Leontiiii, and the latter to eonic to terms with 
Egesta. 2 

Ijamachus, delivering his opinion Last, dissented from 
both his colleagues. He advised, that they should opinion it 
proceed at once, without atiy delay, to attack Wmachub. 
Syracuse, and fight their battle under its ^^alls. The 
Syracusans (lie urged) were now in terror and only half- 
prepared for defence. Many of their citizens, and iiuich 
property, would be found still lingering throughout the 
neighbouring lands, not yetremoved within the walls — anu 

*Thucyd.vi 47, 1'lutaicli, Nikia», psiv, f,v |ULr;oMji:;’I ycjTa'Oi!; 
c. 14. 01 6s cu>3‘ -» 

* Thucyd. vi. 48. Outu); 

2yp»xoJ5ai« xoti 2 :>uo0^ti sti/ct- 
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might thus he seized for the subsistence of their array; ‘ 
while the deseVted town and harbour of Me^ara, very near 
to Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied by 
the fleet as a naval station. The imposing and intimidating 
effect of the armament, not less than its real efficiency, was 
now at the maximum, immediately after its arrival. If 
advantage were taken of this first impression to take an 
instant blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans would 
be found destitute of the courage, not less than of the means, 
to resist: but the longer such attack was delayed, the more 
this first impression of dismay would be effaced, giving 
place to a reactionary sentiment of indifference and oven 
contempt, when the much -dreaded armament was seen to 
accomplish little or nothing. As for the other Sicilian 
cities, nothing would contribute so much to determini* 
their immediate adhesion, as successful operations against 
Syracuse. 2 

• But Lamachus found no favour with either of the 

^ ^ other two, and being thus compelled to choose 

diacenT-^ between the plans of Alkibiad^s and Nikias, gave 
Laraachns support to that of tho former — which was 
-pTa^n of the mean term of the three. There can be no 
Aikibia<i6s doubt — as far as it is becoming to pronounce 
pro orre . respecting that which never reached execution 
— that the plan of Lamachus was far theHjest and most 
judicious; at first sight indeed the most daring, but in- 
trinsically the safest, easiest, and siieedicst, that could be 
suggested. For undoubtedly the siege and capture of 
Syracuse was the one enterprise indispensable towards the* 
promotion of Athenian views in Sicily. The sooner that 
was commenced, the more easily it would be accomplished: 
and its difficulties were in many ways aggravated, in no way 
abated, by those preliminary precautions upon which Alki- 
biades insisted. Anything like delay tended fearfully to 
impair the efficiency, real as well as reputed, of an ancient 
aggressive armament, and to animate as well as to strengthen 
those who stood on the defensive — a point on which we 
shall find painful evidence presently. The advice of 
Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would prob- 
ably have been approved and executed either by Brasidas 
or by Demosthenes; while the dilatory policy still advocated 

Mpompare iv. 104— describing tho eurprise of Amphipolis by llrasuHs. 

* Thucyd. vi. 49. 
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by AJkibiades, even after the suggebtion of Jjamachus had 
been started, tends to show that if he was superior in 
military energy to one of his colleagues, he was not ]e'^s 
inferior to the other. Indeed, when we find him talking of 
besieging Syracuse, unless the Syracusans would consent tc 
the re-establishment of Leoutini — ^t seems probable that 
he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily to besiege 
the city at all; a fact completely at variance with those 
unbounded hopes of conquestwhich he is reported as having 
conceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may have 
thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the tendencies 
of Nikias, who, anxious as he was chiefly to find some pre- 
text for carrying back his troops unharmed, might account 
the proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be dis- 
cussed. Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest soldier 
of the three, was a poor man, of no political position, and 
little infi.i among the hoplites. Had he possessed, along 
with his own straightforward military energy, the wealth 
and family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the 
achievements as well as the fate of this splendid armameiii 
would have been entirely altered, and the Athenians would 
have entered Syracuse, not as prisoners, but as conquerors. 

Alkibiades, as soon as his plan had b^xome adopted 
by means of the approval of Ijamachus, sailed Aiiabiadfis 
across t he strait in his o wn trireme from Rhegium 
to Alesseiie. Though admitted personally into ti.o 
the city and allowed to address the public as- 
sembly, he could not induce them to conclude pi™y ^,f {Je 
any alliance, or to admit the armament to any- armamont. 
thing beyond a market of provisions without the walls. He 
accordingly returned back to Rhegium, from whence he 
and one of his colleagues immediately departed with sixty 
triremes for Naxos. The Naxians cordially received the 
armament, which then steered soutlnvard along the coast 
of Sicily to Katana. In the latter place the leading men 
and the general sentiment were at this time favourable to 
Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding admittance refused, 
were compelled to sail farther southward, and take their 
night-station at the mouth of the river Terias. On the 
ensuing day they made sail with their ships in single column 
immediately in front of Syracuse itself, while an advniit ed 
squadron oi ten triremes W'ere even despatched into the 
Great Harbour, south of the town, for the purpose of 
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surveying on thi^ side the city with its docks and fortifica- 
tions, and for tht farther purpose of proclaiming from 
shipboard by the voice of the herald, — “The Leontines 
now in Syracuse are hereby invited to come forth without 
apprehension and join their friends and benefactors, the 
Athenians.” After thig empty display, they returned back 
to Katana. 1 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely 
atvariance with the judicious recommendation ofLamachus. 
It tended to familiarise the Syracusans with the sight of 
the armament piecc-meal, without any instant action — and 
thus to abate in their minds the terror-striking impression 
of its first arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiades personally was admitted into 
the town, and allowed to open his case before the public 
assembly, as he had been at Mcsseiie. Accident alone 
enabled him to carry his point — for the general oj)inion 
Aiidiiiacids was averse to his ])ropositions. While most of 
at Katana— file citizcns wcrc ill the assembly listening to 
his discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, 
masters of observing a posterii-gate carelessly guarded. 
thVyT^tab- broke it open, and showed themselves in the 
iHh their iiiarket-place. The town was thus in the power 
there." of the Athenians, so that the leading men who 
Jtefuaai of were friends of Syracuse thought themselves 
Kainaniia, escape in safety, while the general as- 

sembly cajne to a resolution accepting the alliance proposed 
by Alkibiades. 2 The whole Athenian armament was now 
co'^ducted from Khegium to Katana, which was established 
as head-quarters. Intimation w'as farther received from 
a party at Kamarina, that the city might be induced to 
join them, if the armament showed itself: accordingly the 
■whole armament proceeded thither, and took moorings off 
the shore, while a herald was sent up to the city. But the 
Kamarinseans declined to admit the army, and declared 
that they would abide by the existing treaty; which bound 
them to receive at any time one single ship — but no more, 
unless they themselves should ask for it. The Athenians 
were therefore obliged to return to Katana. Passing by 
)Syracuse both going and returning, they ascertained the 

* Thucyd. vi. 60. result, not of ac(^|||||^iit, but of a 

® PolyenuB (i. 40, 4) treats this preconcerted plot.^I follow the 
acquisition of Katana as the account as given by Thucydides. 
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falsehood of a report that the Syracusans were putting a 
naval force alloat; moreover they landed near the city and 
ravaged some of the neighbouring lands. The Syracusan 
cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a skirmish 
with trifling loss ensued, before the invaders retired to 
their ships » — the first blood shed in this important struggle, 
and again at variance with the advice of Lamachus. 

* Serious news awaited them on their return to Katana. 
They found the public ceremonial trireme, called AikiLiadfes 
the Salaminian, just arrived from Athens — the »» sum- 
bearer of a formal resolution of the assembly,# 
requiring Alkibiades to come home and stand take his 
his trial for various alleged matters of irreligion 
combinod with treasonable purposes. A few other citizens 
specified by name were commanded to come along with 
him under +hc same charge; but the trierarch of the 
Salaminian wao eapecially directed to serve him only with 
the summons, without any guard or coercion, so that he 
might return home in his own trireme. ^ 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both 
to Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation 
of the Hermm (described a few jiagcsback) and Feeiinga 
the inquiries instituted into the authorship of 
that deed, since the departure of the armament. Athens”'* 
The extensive and anxious sympathies connected 
with so large a body of departing citizens, com- oniiearma- 
biiied with the solemnity of the scene itself, had 
for the moment suspended the alarm caused by that sacri- 
lege. But it speedily revived, and the pc'^rl^ could not 
rest without finding out by whom the deed had been done. 
(Considerable rewards, looo and even ln,0U0 drachms, were 
proclaimed to informers; of w’liom others soon appeared, 
in addition to the slave Andromachus before mentioneu. 
A mctic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, shortly 
after the event, toMt'gara, from whence he sent intimation 
to the senate at Athens that lie had himself been a party 
concerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, 
as well as cognizant of the mutilation of the Hermse — and 
tJiat if impunity w’ere guaranteed to him, he would come 
back and give full information. A vote of the senate was 
immediatdy ]g|||Bed to invite him. He denounced by iia .ic 
eleven persomHls having been concerned, jointly with him- 
> Thiicyd. vi. 62. » Thuc.vil. vi. - 61 
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self, in the mock*celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries; 
and eighteen different persons, himself not being one, as 
the vic^ators of the Hermse. A woman named Agariste, 
daughter of Alkmseonides — these names bespeak her great 
r^k and family in the city — deposed farther that Alki- 
biadSs, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, had gone through a 
parody of the mysteries in a similar manner in the house 
of Gharmides. And lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named 
Pherekles, stated that the like scene had been enacted in 
the house of his master in the demeThemakus — giving the 
names of the parties present, one of whom (though asleep 
and unconscious of what was passing) he stated to be Leo- 
goras, the father of Andokides. '■ 

Of the parties named in these different depositions, 
the greater number seem to have fled from the city at 
once; but all who remained were put into prison to stand 
future trial. 2 The informers received the promised 
rewards, after some debate as to the 2 )artie‘< entitled to 
receive the reward; for Pythoiiikus, the citizen who had 
produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to the firj't 
claim, while Androkles, one of the senators, contended 

' Andokides do Myoteriis, «fct. informed (see vi. 27, "iJ, fil). He 
14, 15, 35. In reference to the de> dwells particularly upon tlio 
position of Af^aristd, Andokides number of pr ms, and porsons of 
again includo>t Alkihiadds among excellent character, impriHonod on 
those who fled into banishment in suspicion; hut he mentions none 
consequence of it. Unless we are as having been put to death except 
to suppose another AlkihiadSs, not those against whom Andokidi- 
the general in Sicily — this state- gave testimony, lie describes ii 
ment cannot he true. There was as a groat harshnesM, and as an 
another Alkibiadds, of the deme extraordinary proof of the reigning 
Phegus: but Andokidds in men- excitement, that the Athenians 
tioning him afterwards (sect. t6), should have detained ho many 
specifies his deme. He was cousin persons upon suspicion on the 
of Alkibiadds, and was in exile at evidence of informers not entitled 
the same time with him (Xenoph. to credence. But he would not 
Hcllen. i. 2, 13). have specified this detention as 

Andokidds (sect. 1.3—34) affirms extraordinary harshnesn, if tho 
that some of the persons, accused Athenians had gone so far as to 
by Teukius as mutilators of the put individuals to death upon the 
Uermae, were put to death upon same evidence Besides, to put 
his deposition. But 1 contest his those men to death would have 
accuracy on this point. For Thu- defeated their^n object-the fuil 
cydid^s recognises no one as having and entire di^tfkiiro of the plot 
been put to death except those and the conspHtois. Tho ignor- 
against whom AndokidOs himself ance in which tliey were of their 
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that the senate collectively ought to receive ^ the money 
— a strange pretension, which we not know how he 
justified. At last however, at the time of the Fanathenaic 
festival, Andromachus the slave received the first reward 
of 10,000 drachms — Teukrus the metic, the second reward 
of 1000 drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first 
consideration in the city, were thus either lying xumber of 
in prison or had fled into exile. But the alarm, 
the agony, and the suspicion, in the public «UHpicion— 
mind, went on increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. The information hitherto received had the public- 
been all partial, and with the exception of 
Agariste, all the informants had been either slaves or 
metics, not 't izens; while Teukrus, the only one among them 
who hau stated a,iiything respecting the mutilation of the 
Hermje, did not profess to be a party concerned, or to 
know all those who were. 2 The peoj^lc had heard only a 
succession of disclosures — all attesting a frequency of 
irreligious acts, calculated to insult and banish the local 
gods who protected their country and constitution — all 
indicating thfit there were many powerful citi'^^ens bent on 
prosecuting such dc-^igns, interpreted as trea'^onable — yet 
none comipunicating any full or satisfactory idea of the 
Ilermokopid plot, of the real conspirator^, or of their 
farther purposes. The enemy w^as among themselves, yet 


internal enemies, was amon^; tlio 
most afrnnisinf^ of all their honti- 
ments , and to put any prisoner 
to death until they arrived, or be- 
lieved tliemselvf-s to have arrived, 
at the knowledge of the whole 
— would tend so far to bar their 
own chance of obtaining evidence 
— o 5g 6?j|xoc 6 Tibv 'AQT]jaui)v 

XapcDv, toe tpsro, to aar?pe;, aai 
icbioofievoi rpoTSpbv si tooc 
sTiiflouXeoovToie atpuiv xtp ttXtjOci iitj 
E iaovTort, Ac. 

Wachsmuth saya (p. 194)— “The 
bloodthirsty dispositions the 
people had been excited by the 
previous mnrddjjjjk the greater the 
number of victin^Ko bo slaughtered, 
the better were the people 


pleased," Ac. This is an inaccuracy 
quite in harmony with the genti 
al spirit of his narrative. It 1 
contradicted, implicitly, by the 
very words of ThucydidSs which 
ho transcribes in his note lO-*. 

* Andokid. dc Mysteriis, sect 
27—28. xal ’AvSpoxXfc u-ep rr,: 
Poul^C. 

* Andokid. dc Myster. sect. 3fi 
It seems that Diogni^tus, who had 
been commissioner of inquiry at 
the time when Fythonikus pre- 
sented the first information of the 
slave Andromachus, was himself 
among the parties deuotincr 1 *v 
Teukrus (And. de Myst. sect. 1^, 
15). 

D 2 
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they knew not where to lay hands upon him. Amidst th(» 
gloomy terrors, political blended with religious, which 
distracted their minds, all the ancient stories of the last 
and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, ninety- 
five years before, became again revived. Some new des- 
pots, they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. To detect the real conspirators, was the 
only way of procuring respite from this melancholy 
paroxysm: for which purpose the people were willing to 
welcome questionable witnesses, and to imprison on sus- 
picion citizens of the best character, until the truth could 
be ascertained. ^ 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisaiider 
Peisander Charikles, who acted as commissioners of 

»Dd Chft- investigation; furious and unprincipled poli- 
ticiaiis,-* at that time professing exaggerated 
era of attachment to the deniocratical constitution, 
inquiry. tliough we shall find both of them Jioreafter 
among the most unscrupulous agents in its sul)ver&ion. 
These men loudly proclaimed that the facts disclost'd 
indicated the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be 
numerous, with an ulterior design of speedily puttini* 
down the democracy. They insisted on pressing tlieir 
investigations until full discovery should t)L* attained. And 
the sentiment of the people, collectively taken, resjionded 
to this stimulus; though individually every man was so 
afraid of becoming himself the next victim arrested, tliat 
when the herald convoked the seiiate for the pur])()si* of 
receiving informations, the crowd in the markct-plact* 
straightway dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, tliat a 
new informer appeared, Diokleidcs — wiio ])ro- 
fessed to communicate some iiiaterial tacts 
connected with tlie mutilation of the Hermsp. 
that the authors of it were three hundred in 
He recounted that on the night on wJiicli that 


liiforina- 
tioii of Dio 
kleides. 

affirming 

number. 


' Thucyd. v. 63 — 60. ci 
TE? TO'JC |j/];UTac, d))o r.a^Ta? 
U'^oiTTU)^ drocsyo(iEvot, oia 7:0J/)pu>/ 
avOpuiRtu^ niaxtv rdvu ypfjoro'JiXtbf 
rco>ituiv xaTECou;, 

ypi.7ifi(i>Tepo; r^yo'jpLS/oi el;ai floiaa- 
V1371 TO np^YfjL'X xai eupsi/, fj Sia 


ftijvwToO rovffpiyj river xxi '/pr,aTO> 
ooxouvTX ewai a nfsy/rof 

. . . 

. . . 6eI; 0; XOlO'jpLtVOl, eI TOiJC £"1* 

rlou>euo/T7c fiTj 

ziaon 7 i . . . 

Aiidokid. dc Myst. aiiCt. 3 C 
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incident occurred, he started from Athens to go to the 
mines ofLaureion; wherein he had a slave working on hire, 
on whose account he was to receive pay. It was full moon, 
and the night was so bright that he began his journey, 
mistaking it for da^-break. > On reaching the propylseum 
of the temple of Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 
300 in number descending from the Odeon towards tho 
public theatre. Being alarmed at such an unexpected 
sight, he concealed himself behind a pillar, from whence 
he had leisure to contemplate this body of men, who stood 
for some time conversing together, in groups of fifteen or 
twentv each, and then dispersed. The moon was so bright 
that he could discern the faces of most of them. As soon 
as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to Laureion 
from whence he returned next day and learnt to his sur- 
prise that during the night the Hermse had been mutilated ; 
also that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and 
the reward of 10,0(K) drachms proclaimed for information. 
Impressed at once with the belief, that the nocturnal 
crowd whom he ha-i seen were authors of the d^ d. and 
hapi>cning soon afterwards to see one of them, Euphemus, 


• Vlutnrch (Alkib. c. 20) and 
Diodorus (xiii. 2) assert tliat this 
testimony ^va8 Rlaringly false, 
since on the niglit in question it 
vras new moon. I presume, at 
least, that the remark of Diodorus 
refers to the deposition of Dioklci- 
(1^8, tliough lie never mentions 
the name of the latter, and even 
describes the dcpositiaii referred 
to with many material variations 
as compared with AndokidOs. 
Plutarch's observation certainly 
refers to Dioklcidt^s, whoso depo- 
sition (he says), allirmiiiq that he 
had boen and distinguished the 
persons in question by the liglit 
of the moon, on a night when it 
was new moon, shocked all sensible 
men, but produced no effect upon 
the blind fury of the people. 
Wachsmutli (Hcllonisch. A'torth. 
vol. ii. ch. iii. p. 104 ) copies this 
remark from Pl^arch. 

I disbelieve altogethei the asser- 
tion that it was new moon on that 


night. Andokidds gives in great 
detail the deposition of Diokleid^s, 
with a strong wish to show that 
it was false and perfidiously got 
up. But he nowhere mentions 
the fact that it was neie muun on 
the night in question — though if 
wo read his report and his com- 
ments upon deposition o 

Dioklcid&s, wc shall see that he 
never could have omitted such a 
means of discrediting the whole 
tale, if the fact had been so (An- 
dokid. de Myster. sect. ?.7— 4oj. 
Besides, it requires very good 
positive evidence to make us be- 
lieve, that a suborned informer, 
giving his deposition not long 
.ifter one of the most memorable 
nights that ever passed at Athens, 
wnuld be so clumsy us to make 
particular reference to the circum- 
stance that is was moor (*i ^ 

5e Tcav3s>7];ov), if it had really 
nfw moon. 
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sitting in the workshop of a brazier — he took him aside 
to the neighbouring temple of Hephaestus, where he 
mientioned in confidence that he had seen the party a1 
work and could denounce them, — but that he preferred 
being paid for silence, instead of giving information and 
incurring private enmities. Euphemus thanked him for 
the warning, desiring him to come next day to the house 
of Leogoras and his son Andokides, where he would see 
them as well as the other parties concerned. Andokides 
and the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the 
sum of two talents (or 12,000 drachms, thus overbidding 
the reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed by the senate to 
any truthtelling informer) with admission to a partiiersliip 
in the benefits of their conspiracy, supposing that it should 
succeed. Upon his reply that he would consider the pro- 
position, they desired him to meet them at tlie house of 
jf^allias son of Telekles, brother-in-law of Andokides: 
which meeting accordingly took place, and a solemn 
bargain was concluded in the acropolis. Andokides and 
his friends engaged to pay the two talents to Diokleides 
at the beginning of the ensuing month, as the price of hif^ 
silence. But since this engagement was never performed, 
Diokleides came with his information to the senate. ’ 

Such (according to the report of Andokides) was ihe 
More ri informer, which he concluded by 

8onor8**ar- designating forty-two individuals, out of tht* 
^ncrea^d hundred whom he had seen. The first 

terror in tiie names whom he specified were those of Alan- 
Ando- titheus and Aphepsion, two senators actually 
among tJie sitting among his audience. Next came the re- 
persons im- maiiiing forty, among whom were Andokidt\s 
pr 8one< . many of his nearest relatives — his father 

Leogoras, his first or second cousins and brother-in-law, 
Charmides, Taureas, Nisaeus, Kallias son of Alkmseon, 
Phrynichus, Eukrates (brother of Nikias the commandei 
in Sicily) and Kritias. But as there were a still greater 
number of names (assuming the total of three liundr(*d to 
be correct) which Diokleides was unable to specify, the 
commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order 
to force them to disclose their accomplices; the Psephism 
passed in the archouship of Skamandrius, whereby it was 

* Andokid. dc Mystcr. Bcct. 37-42. 
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unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being 
first abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this propo« 
sLtion was, the* senate at first received it with favour. But 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants 
upon the altar in the senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for 
their rights as citizens, to be allowed to put in bail and 
stand trial before the Dikastery, that this was at last grant- 
ed. i No sooner had they provided their sureties, than 


1 Coiisideiiiiff the extrrmu alarm 
wliich then pervaded the Athenian 
iiiind, and their conviction that 
there were traitors amon^; them- 
selves whom yet they could not 
identify— it is to be noted as re- 
markable th ' they resisted the 
prupobitioti oi iii'Mr immissior s 
fur applying torture. AVe must re- 
collect that the Athenians admitted 
tlie principle of the torture, as a 
good mode of eliciting truth as well 
as of tobting deiiositioiib — for they 
applied it often to the tebtiinouy 
of slaves— bometiine , apparently to 
that of lueiics. Th<‘i. attaclimeiit 
to the established law, w^liich for- 
bade the application of it to ci- 
tizens, must have been very great, 
to enable them to resist the great, 
special and immediate temptation 
to apply it ill this case to Man- 
titheus and Aphepsion, if only by 
way of exceijtion. 

'Ihe application of torture to 
wituobscs and buspected persnub, 
haniled down from the Homan law', 
was ill like nianncr recognised, and 
licrvaded nearly all the criminal 
jui Imprudence of Europe until the 
labt ccutury. I could wish to in- 
duce the reader, after having gone 
through the painful narrative of 
the proceedings of the Athenians 
couceriiiug the mutilation of the 
llerma*, to peruse by way of com- 
pnribon the Stona della •'•donua 
Inf ante by tlio emiiiout Alexander 
Manzoni, author of Promessi 
Sposi.’ This little volume, in- 
cluding a republicatiou of Yorri's 


^Osservazioni sulla Tortura,’ is full 
both of interest and instruction. 
Tt lays opeu the judicial enormi- 
ties committed at Milan in 1630, 
while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining 
judges and the senate, in orde' 
tn get evidence against certain 
sisbpected persons called Untori \ 
that is, men who were firmly be- 
lieved by the whole population 
(witli very few exceptions) to be 
causing and propagating the pesti- 
lence by means of certain ointment 
which tliey applied to the doors 
and walls of hous . Manzoni re- 
counts with simple, eloquent, and 
impressive detail the incredible 
barbaiity with which official 
law^ycrs at Milan, under the au- 
thority of the senate, extorted, by 
force of torture, evidence against 
several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impr'^ 
hible crime. The persons thus con 
victed were executed under horrible 
torments: the house of one of them 
(a barber named Mora) vras pulled 
dowu, and a pillar with an iusL^ip- 
tion erected upon the site, to coiii- 
niemornte the deed. This pillar, 
the roluiina In fame ^ remained 
stuuding in Milan until the close 
of the 18th ccutury. The rcadoi 
w'lll understand, from Manzoni’s 
narrative, the degree to which 
public excitement and alarm can 
operate to poison and ^rnrh 'i^c 
the course of justice in a Chtiabiaa 
city, without a taint of democracy, 
and with prof'ssional lawjcisaiid 
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they broke th^M’ covenant, mounted their horses and de- 
serted to the enemy; without any regard to their sureties, 
who were exposed by law to the same trial and the 
same penalties as would have overtaken the offenders 
themselves. This sudden flight, together with the news 
that a Boeotian force was assembled on the bord- 
ers of Attica, exasperated still farther tlie frantic terror 
of the public mind. The senate at once took quiet mea- 
sures for seizing and imprisoning all the remaining forty 
whose names had been denounced; while by concert with 
the Strategi, all the citizens were put under arms — tho&o 
who dwelt in the city, mustering in the market-place — 
those in and near the long walls, in the Theseium — those 
in Peirseus, in the square called the market-place of llip- 
podamus. Even the horsemen of the city were convoked 
by sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the Ana- 
keion. The senate itself re*mained all night in the acropolis, 
except the Prytanes (or fifty senators of the presiding tribe) 
who passed the night in the public building called the 
Tholus. Every man in Athens felt the terrible sense of an 
internal conspiracy on the point of breaking out, perhaps 
along with an invasion of the foreigner — prevented only 
by the timely disclosure of Diokleides, who was hailed as 
the saviour of the city, and carried in procession to dinner 
at the Btytaneium. ' 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, 
yet more miserable was that of the prisoners confined. 
Moreover, worse, in every way, was still to be looked for 
- -since the Athenians would know neither peace nor pa- 
Andokidds until they could reach, by some means or 

is solicited other, the names of the undisclosed conspirators, 
by his fei- female relatives and children of Andokides 

ers to stand &ud his Companions were by permission along 
them in the prison, 2 aggravating by their 
formation— tears and wailings the affliction of the scene — 
he com- when Charmides, one of the parties confined, 
** addressed himself to Andokides as his cousin 
and friend, imploring him to make a voluntary disclosure 

judges to guide the whole pro- multitudinous, 
ceduro secretly— as compared with Aiidokid. do Myst. sect. 
a pagan city, ultra-democratical, * Audokid.dc Myst. sect. 48 com- 
where fudicial procedure as well as pare Lysias, Oral. xiii. coiit. Ago^ 
decision was all oral, public, and rat. sect. 42. 
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of all that he. knew, in order to preserve the lives of so 
many innocent persons his immediate kinsmen, as well as 
to rescue the city out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. 
^ You know (he said) all that passed about the mutilation 
of the Herinse, and your silence will now bring destruction 
not only upon yourself, but also upon your father and upon 
all of us; while if you inform whether you have been an 
actor in the scene or not, you will obtain impunity for 
yourself and us, and at the same time soothe the terrors of 
the city.” Such instances on the part of Charmides, » aided 
by the supplications of the other prisoners present, over- 
cam o the reluctance of Andokides to become informer, and 
he next day made his disclosures to the senate. *‘Euphi- 
letus (he said) was the chief author of the mutilation of 
the Kermae. He proposed the deed at a convivial party 
where I was present — but I denounced it in the strongest 
mannei ana i^^fised all c.iinpliance. Presently I broke iny 
collar-bone and injured my head, by a fall from a young 
horse, so badly as to be confined to my bed: when Euphi- 
letus took the opportunity of my absence to assure the rest 
of the company falsely that I had consented, and that I had 
agreed to cut the Hermes near my paternal house, which 
the t ribc -Egeis have dedicated. Accordingly they executed 
the project while I was incapable of moving, without my 
kiiowlodgc; they presumed that 1 would undeelake the 
mutilation of this particular Hermes — and you see that 
tliis is the only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. 
When the conspirators ascertained that I had not been a 
party, Euphiletus and Meltdus threatened me with a ter- 
rible revenge unless I observed silence: to which 1 replie-* 
that it was not I, but their own crime, wdiich had brought 
them into danger.” 

Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the sen 'to, 
Andokides tendered his slaves, both male and female, to 
be tortured, in order that they might confirm his story 
that he was in his bed and unable to leave it, Andokides 
on the night when the Hemne were mutilated, 

It appears that the torture was actually applied of tiie mu- 
(according to the custom so cruelly frequent 
at Athens in the case of slaves), and that the -coiiae- 
senators thus became satisfied of the truth of * 

what Andokides afiirmed. He inontioned twenty- turns'^ ^ 

* Pliiiarcli (Alkib. c. 21) stales himsolf to, and persuaded, Ardo- 
tl.at the persou who thus adiot.sod kidis, was nai.iOd Timius. From 
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two names of' -’Hzens as having been the mutilators 
of the Hermas. Eighteen of tliese names, including 
Euphiletus and Meletus, had already been specified in the 
information of Teukrus;.the remaining four were, Paiisetius, 
Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Chaaredemus — all of Avhomflcd 
the instant that their names were mentioned, without wait- 
ing the chance of being arrested. As soon as the senate 
heard the story of Andokides, they proceeded to question 
Diokleides over again ; who confessed that he had given a 
false deposition, and begged for mercy, mentioning Alki- 
biades the Phegusian (a relative of the commander in 
Sicily) and Amiantus, as having suborned him to the crime. 
Both of them fled immediately on this revelation; but 
Diokleides was detained, sent before the dikastery for trial, 
and put to death. i 

The foregoing is the story which Andokides, in the 
Question oration De Mysteriis delivered between fifteen 
able author- and twenty years afterwards, represented him- 
kides^^as^to have communicated to the senate at this 

what ’he* perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story 
himself which he really did tell — certainly not that 
luted in which his enemies re))re8ented him as having 
told: least of all does it communicate the whole 
truth, or afford any satisfaction to such anxiety 
and alarm as are described to have been prevalent at the 
time. Nor does it accord with the brief intimation of 
Thucydides, who tells us that Andokides impeached him- 
self along with others as participant in the mutilation. ^ 
A.mong the accomplices against whom he informed, his 
enemies affirmed that his own nearest relatives were in- 
cluded — though this latter statement is denied by himself. 
We may be sure, therefore, that the tale which Andokides 
really told was something very different from wliat now 
stands in his oration. But what it really was, we cannot 

whom ho got the latter name, wo oration of Lysias contra Andoci- 
do not know. dera, Or. vi. beet. 86, 37, 51 : also 

J The narrative, which 1 have Andokid6B himself, De Mysteriis, 
here given in substance, is to bo bpct. 71; De Koditu, sect. 7. 
found in Andokid. dc Myst. sect. Tf we may believe the Fsoudo- 
48.fi0. Plutarch (Vit. X. Orator, p. 834), 

* Thucyd. vi. fiO. Kal 6 (isv oCixoc Andokides had on a previous oc- 
Ts x'vQ' iauTOu xai xxx’ dX.>.ujv casion been guilty of drunken irrr- 
ar^voei TO xu)v 'Kpfi.u>v, &c. gularity and damaging a statuo. 

To the same effect, see the hostile 
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make out. Nor .should we gain mucli, even if it could be 
made out — since even at the time neither Thucydides nor 
other intelligent critics could determine how far it ^^as true. 
The mutilation of the Hermse remained to them always an 
unexplained mystery; though they accounted Andokides 
the principal organiser. i 

That which is at once most important and mo'^t in- 
contestable, is the effect produced by the re- ^ 
velatioiis of Andokides, true or false, on the the Ath,>. 
public mind at Athens. He was a young man 
of rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the " 

sacred family of the Kerykes — said to trace his 
pedigree to the hero Odysseus — and invested ^ 
on a previous occasion with an important naval command: 
whereas the preceding informers had been metics and slaves. 
Moreover ^^e was making confession of his own guilt. Hence 
the people received his ^communications with implicit con- 
fidence. They were so delighted to have got to the bottom 
of the terrible mystery, that the public mind subsided from 
its furious terrors into comparative tranquillity. The 
citizens again b'^gan to think themselves in safety and to 
resume their habitual confidence in each other, while the 
hoplites everywhere on guard were allowed to return to 
their homes. 2 All the prisoners in custody on suspicion, 
except those against whom Aiidokidcs informed, were forth- 


• 'lliucjfl \i (lO aia-21- 

^cTai oa-cp 

..Ouxci ai-lU)T9T0^ •J~0 

Tio^ £i“C apa xii 

-o 0 #TCf fXT, cua^l, £l-C XOtl OU 8- 
7|j»c-crca Yap ciyatcTii to 6: aaac; 

OJ-S TOTC O'J-C 'J»-rCpo# 

cirEiv nspi Tio/ 6p7oa;-ui* -o coyo/. 

If the slattMueiU of AiidoKidSh in 
the Oratio dp AljateriiB is correct, 
the deposition pieviouslv given l>> 
'I cukrub the motic must have been 
a tiuo one, though this man is 
commonly denounced among the 
lying witnesses (sec the words of 
the comic writer, Fhrjnichus ap. 
Plutarch. Alkib. c 20). 

Thuc>did£s refuses oven to men- 
tion the name of AudokidOb, and 
exprosbOR himself with more fan 


usual reserve about this dark 
transaction - Ub if he were afraid 
of giving offence to great Athemn* 
families The bitter feuds whi” 
it left behind at Atheub, for 
afterwards, are shown in the two 
oiatioiib of Lysias and of Aiidoki- 
dus If the stor> of nidjmui be 
true, that Thuc}did6s after his re 
turn from exile to Athens died bj 
u sioleut death (heeBiugr Thuejd 
p xvii ed Arnold), it would becMM 
probable that all hib rcberve did 
not protect him agaiubt privs^e 
enmities arising outof hishistorical 
assertions. 

* Thuejd vi iiO '0 C£ f** o, o 
Tiuv A07,#auo# acjicvoc /apuiv, u»; 
ur-o, -» oa^:;, .Vc tonipare An 
dokid de M}8tenih, sect u7, cS 
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with released; those who had fled out of apprehension, were 
allowed to return; while those whom he named as guilty, 
were tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as 
had already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, 
•and a reward off’ered for their heads.* And though dis- 
cerning men were not satisfied with the evidence upon which 
these sentences were pronounced, yet the general public 
fully believed themselves to have punished the real offenders, 
and were thus inexpressibly relieved from the depressing 
sense of unexpiated insult to the gods, as well as of danger 
to their political constitution from the withdrawal of divine 
protection.- Andokides himself was pardoned, and was for 
the time an object, apparently, even of public gratitude; 
so that his father Leogoras, who had been among the 
parties imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named 
Speusippus for illegal proceedings towards him, and ob- 
tained an almost unanimous verdict from the Dikastcry. > 
But the character of a statue-breaker and an informer could 
never be otherwise than odious at Athens. Andokides was 
either banished by the indirect effect of a general dis- 
qualifying decree; or at least found that he had made so 
many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, by his con- 
duct in this a&iir, as to make it necessary for him to quit 
the city. He remained in banishment for many years, and 
seems never to have got clear of the hatred which his con- 
duct in this nefarious proceeding so well merited.* 

But Ihe comfort arising out of these disclosures re- 
specting the Hermse, though genuine and inestimable at 
ti e moment, was soon again disturbed. There still remained 


* Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66; 
Thucyd. vL 60; Philochorua, Frag- 
ment. Ill, cd. Didot. 

* Thucyd. vi. 60. rj jxinoi d>XTj 
ito) ic r£pi 9 avu>' lU'^e/r^To: compare 
Andokid. do Reditu, scot. 8. 

* See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 
17. There are several circumstances 
not easily intolligihle respecting 
this 7pa'^7) napotvoijLiui which Ando- 
kidfts allogos that his father Leo- 
goras brought against the senator 
Speusippus, before a Dikastory of 
6000 persons (a number very dif- 
fjcult to believe), out of whom he 
says that Speusippus only obtained 


200 votes. But if tliis trial evei 
took place at all, we cannot be- 
lieve that it could have taken place 
until after the public miiid was 
tranquillined by the disclosures of 
Andokides —especially as Leogoras 
was actually in prison along with 
AndokidOs immediately before 
those disclosures wore given in. 

* See for evidence of these general 
p<isitions respecting the circum- 
stances of Andokidrs, the tlireo 
Orations— Andokides do Mysteriis 
— Audokidi^s do lleditii Suo — and 
Lysias contra Aiidokidein. 
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the various alleged profauatious of the Elousinian mys- 
teries, which had not yet been investigated or brought to 
atonement; profanations the more sure to be 
pressed home, and worked with a factitious 
exaggeration of pious zeal, since tlie enemies of »ppctin«ti.e 
Alkibiades were bent upon turningthem to his 
ruin. Among all Ihe ceremonies of Attic religion, iij the ]>rf*- 
thcrc was none more profoundly or universally 
reverouced than the mysteries of Eleusis; origin- man mjhte- 
ally enjoined by the goddess DemettV herself, 
ill her visit to that place, to EumoliDUS and the other 
Eleusinian patriarchs, anti transmitted as a precious heredit- 
ary pri\ilege in their families. i Celebrated annually in the 
month of September under the special care of tlie Easilcus 
or second Archon, these mysteries were attended by vast 
crowds ' tlieiiB as w^ll as from other parts of flreece. 

presenting to tlie eye a solemn and imposing sjjeclacle. and 
striking the imagination still more pou erfully by the special 
initiation \^hK•h they conferred, under pledi^e of secrecy, 
upon pious and predisj^osed communicant*-. Even the 
divulgation in w irds to the uninitiated, of that which was 
exhibited to the eye and e,ir of theassemhly hi the interior 
of the Eleusinian temple, was accounted highly criminal: 
much more the actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the 
amusement of a convivial party, ^loreover the individuuK 
who held the great sacred ofHces at Eleusis (the Hierophant, 
the Dadiuh or Torch-hearer, and the Keryx or Herald) 
— \i hull were transmitted by inheritance in the Eumolpidf^* 
and other great families of aiitiipiity and In'])ortance, wei' 
personally insulted by such proceedings, and vindicate* 
their own dignity at the same time that they invoked 
punishment on tlie offenders in the name of Denieter and 
i'ersephone. The most appalling legends were current 
among the Athenian puhlic, and rejn^ated on proper oc- 
casions even hy the Jliero])haut Iiimself, respecting the divine 
judgenientb which always overtook such impious meii.- 

' Jloinor, lljmu. Ceior. 47"i. Com- Aiiicna'Uii, xii. p. o"»li wla^rc 
]inre the I'.pigiaiu cited iii Lolicck, Kiucbias and Ins friends arc. leeubed 
l-leu'-niia, p. 4; tif nunioruu*- iiiipiotie**, <»no of 

’ liysiab emit. Andokid. inlt. ct which coiihisted in eelehraMn j 
fin.; Andokid. de My^ter sect. 2<» ti'sti\aU on unluck} .iiuifn u 
('onipare the fiagnient of a lost d.ijs, ‘ iii deribiou of oui >?od*> auJ 
Oration bj LysitiH against Kiiu'bia'f our u>; xaTa*; e> uj.t-; tu)i» 

(ErnKiii. xxxi p 49{>, llekker. O.w# xxi rw^t tu); /.'j-ZTcpin^ 
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When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries 
were venerated by Greeks not bom in Athens, and even by 
foreigners, we shall not wonder at the violent indignation 
excited in the Athenian mind by persons who profaned or 
divulged them ; especially at a moment when their religions 
sensibilities had been so keenly wounded, and so tardily and 
recently healed, in reference to the Hermae. ‘ It was about 
this same time^ that a prosecution was instituted against 
the Melian philosopher Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. 
Having left Athens before trial, he was found guilty in his 
iibsence, and a reward was offered for his life 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with 
Revival of mysteries, were foremost in calling for 

tiio^'accu^a- expiation from the state to the majesty of the 
offended goddesses, and for punisliment on 
' ** the delinquents. 3 And the enemies of Alkibiadt s, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favour- 
able for reviving that charge against him which they had 
artfully suffered to drop before his departure to Sicily. 
The matter of fact alleged against him — the mock-celebra- 


'Ihe lamentable consequences 
which the displeasure of the gods 
had brought u^ion them are then 
sot forth: the companions of 
Kindsias had all miserably perished, 
while KinOsias himself was living 
111 wretched 'health and in a con- 
dition worse than death — to o’ 
CO"*'-; eyovTa tooootov jrpovov SiaT=- 
Xe* xa* xa9’ sxaoTTj/ rjfjiepav oico- 
9'«i^9xovtx p.7) oO^aaOai TeXsoTr^ooi to/ 
p'ov, TO'JToic ftovoic rpoai^xei toU tu 
TOiauTa anep outoc ec/]fJ.opTrjx6oi. 

The comic poets Strattis and 
Plato also marked out Kintfsias 
among their favourite subjects of 
derision and libel, and seem par- 
ticularly to have represented Ins 
lean person and constant ill-health 
as a punishment of the gods for 
his impiety. Soe Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Grzec. (Btrattis), vol. ii. p. 
768 (Plato), p. 679. 

1 Lysias cont. Andokid. sect. 50, 
51 ; Cor*:Sl. Eepos, Alc'b. c. 4. The 
expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 9ii) 


and of Bophokl4s (Fragm. 58, 
Brunck.— GMip. Kolou. re- 

specting the value of the KU‘Usi- 
nian mysteries are /ery striking: 
also Cicero, Legg. ii. 14. 

Horace will not allow himself 
to be under the same roof, or in 
the same boat, with any one who 
has been guilty of divulging those 
mysteries (Od. iii. 2, 20), much 
more then of deriding them. 

The reader will find the fullest 
information about these coromoinea 
in the Eleusinia, forming the first 
treatise in the work of Lobeck 
called Aglaophamus, and in the 
Dissertation called Ehustnta, in 
K. O. Muller’s Kloine Schriticii, 
vol. ii. p. 242 sf(jq. 

^ Diodor. xiii. 0. 

* Wc shall f-nd these sacred fa- 
milies hcreaftex to he the most 
obstinate in opposing the return 
of Alkibiad4s from banishment 
(Thucyd. viii. 63). 
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tiou of these holy cereraonicA— wafli not only in 
probable, but proved by reasonably good testimony against 
him and some of his intimate companions. Moreover, the 
overbearing insolence of demeanour habitual with Alki- 
biades, so glaringly at variance with the equal restraints of 
democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him not only 
irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes; an asso- 
ciation of ideas which was at this moment the more easily 
accredited, since his divulgation and parody of the mysteries 
did not stand alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with 
the recent mutilation of the Hermse — as a manifestation of 


the same anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not part 
and parcel of the same treasonable scheme. And the alarm 
on this subject was now rene\recl by the appearance of a 
Lacedaemonian army at the isthmus, professing to con- 
template ^ome enterprise in conjunction with the Bcbo- 
tians — a purijo&o not eajy to understand, and presenting 
every appearance of being a cloak for hostile designs against 
Athens. 8o fully was this believed among the Athenians, 
that they took arms, and remained under arms one whole 
night in the sacred precinct of the Theseium, No enemy 
indeed appeared, either without or within: but the con- 
spiracy had only been prevented from breaking out (so they 
imagined) by the recent inquiries and detection. Moreover 
the party in Argos connected with Alkibiades were just at 
this time suspected of a plot for Jhe subversion of their own 
democracy; which still farther aggravated the presumptions 
against him, while it induced the Athenians to give up to 
the Argcian democratical government the oligarchical hos- 
tages taken from that town a few months before,' inord* 
that it might put those hostages to death, whenever i 
thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of^^ki- 
biades in their unremitting efforts to procure his recall 
and condemnation. Among them were men very different 
in station and temper: Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of 
the highest lineage and of hereditary oligarchical polities 
— as well as Androkles, a leading demagogue or popular 
orator. It was the former who preferred against him in 
the senate the memorable impeachment which, fortunately 
for our information, is recorded verbatim. 


* Thucyd. vi. SJ— Cl. 
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"ThessaloB son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiadse, hath 
I diistme t Alkibiad8s eon of Kleinias, of the 

DemeBkainb6nidiB, as guilty of crime in regard 
on ^ Goddesses D8m8t^r and Persephone 

of Smcm, — in mimicking the mysteries and exhibiting 
them to his companions in his own house — 
wearing the costume of the Hierophant — ap- 
plying to himself the name of Hierophant; to Polytion that 
of Daduch ; to Theod6rus, that of Herald — and addressing 
his remaining companions as Mysts and Epopts; all con- 
trary to the sacred customs and canons, of old established 
by the Eumolpidse, the Kerykes, and the Eleusinian 
priests.” i 

Similar impeachments being at the same time pr(‘- 
Keaoiution seuted against other citizens now serving in 
to send for Sicily along with Alkibiades, the accusers 
h^mo’hom moved that he and the rest might be si'nt for 
Sicii> to be to come liome and take their trial. AVe may 
observe that the indictment against him is quite 
distinct and special, making no allusion to any supposed 
treasonable or anti-constitutional iirojects. Probably 
however these suspicions were j^ressed by his enemies in 
their jireliminai'y speeches, for the puri)ose ofindu-cing the 
Athenians to reiiiovo him from the command of the army 
forthwith, and send for him home. For such a step it was 
indispensable that a btroqg case should be made out: Imt 
the public was at length thoroughlj^ brought round, and 
the Salaminian trireme was despatched to Sicily to fetch 
him. Great care however was taken, in sending this sum- 
mons, to avoid all appearance of prejudgement, or harsh- 
ness, or menace. The trierarch was forbidden to seize his 
person, and had instructions to invite him simply to accom- 
pany the Salaminian home in his own trireme; so as to 
avoid the hazard of otfending the Argeian and JVlantineian 
allies serving in Sicily, or the army itself. 

M'lutarch, Alkib. c. 22. 6s39a)o( Ilo)u-uo<a Iz 

Ki(Jnuvo; Aaxiaorj^, ’A>xipido/]v K)€i- <l)rjceoi- -couc 6 

viou Z^apL3u)nST)'< a/)ou(; e‘r7ipo'J5, |x 03T7; rpoowyo- 

rtpi tuj &eu), Ar^jiTiTp* x«l -rr,# pzuoixa xai txoTtTOii;, rapei to 
Kopr,v, OTCopLipLO'jfisvov to pL'JOTT,pio, vopLifjLO xoi TO xoOsoTrjXo-o 0-0 t’ 
xoi ficixvoo^TO T0»^ oiTou iToipoiQS; Lop.o)riSui^ xoi yf;ooxu); xoi tuj# 
'IQ oiyio T^ iooToO, tytuzoi oto)/)!, icpsioj twv eS Dcooi/o;. 
oTovrtp tip fdvTT,*; eytov 6eixvu£i to * Tliucyd. vi. Gl. 

(Spot, 771 o/opLd!^o;To ouTO/ pLS« lepo- 
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It was on the return of the Athenian army — from 
their unsuccessful attempt at Kamarina, to Aikibiada 
their previous quarters at Katana — ^that they 
found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived to“oinS 
from Athens with this grave requisition against 
the general. We may be sure that Alkimades S^cape at 
received private intimation from iiis friends at 
Athens, by the iuie trireme, communicating to Peioponne- 
him the temper of the people; so that his re- b"®- 
solution was speedily taken. Professing to obey, he 
departed in his own trireme on the voyage homeward, 
along with the other persons accused; the Salaminian 
trireme being in company. But as soon as they arrived 
at Thurii ir coasting along Italy, he and his companions 
quitted j. l and di^-appeared. After a fruitless 

« 5 earch on the part of the Salaminian trierarch, the two 
triremes were obliged to return to Athens without him. 
Both Alkibiades and the rest of the accused (one of wliom* 
was his own cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned 
to death on nonappearance, and their property confiscated ; 
while the Eumolrldfe and the other Eleusinian sacred 
families pronounced him to be accursed by tl' 3 gods, for 
his desecration ot the mysteries 2 — and recorded the con- 
demnation on a plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable 
to his enemies at Athens: at any rate, they thus made sure 
of getting rid of him: while had he come l>ack, his con- 
demnation to death, thoiigli probable, could not be regarded 
as certain. In considering the conduct of Atheniaii& 
towards Alkibiades, we have to remark, that the people 
were guilty of no act of injustice. He had committed — at 
least there was fair reason for believing that he had com- 
mitted — an act criminal in the estimation of every Grreek; 
— the divulgation and jirofanatioii of the myster'es. This 
act — alleged against him* in the iiidictinent very distinctly, 
divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or 

* Xenophon. Tlollen. i. 2, 13. for coinincr homo. Hut thib is highly 

* Tliucyil. vi. 61 , Plutarch, Alkih. iinpiobable Considcnna what his 

c. 22—33, Lvsias, Oral. \i. coiit. conduct became immediately after 
Andnkid. sect. 12. waids, we shall sec good reason 

Pintnich says that it would havo to believe that he vvul.i 
been easy for Alkibiades to ra sc taken lub step, had it been piac- 
n mutiny in the army at Katana, ticablc. 
had he cliobcn to rcsibt the oruei 
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other wise — was legally punishable at Athens, and wau 
uniyersally accounted guilty in public estimation; as an 
o£Fence at once against the religious sentiment of the peoplii 
and against the public safety, by offending the Two god- 
desses (Dimeter and Persephone), and driving them to 
withdraw their favour and protection. The same demand 
for legal punishment would have been supposed to exist 
in a Christian Catholic country, down to a very recent 
period of history — if instead of the Eleusinian mysteries 
we suppose the Sacrifice of the Mass to have been the 
ceremony ridiculed; though such aproceeding would involve 
no breacn of obligation to secrecy. Nor ought we to judg(‘ 
what would have been the measure of penalty formerly 
awarded to a person convicted of such an offence, by con- 
sulting the tendency of penal legislation during the last- 
sixty years. Even down to the last century it would have 
been visited with something sharper than the draught of 
hemlock, which is the worst that could possibly have bt*- 
fallen Alkibiades at Athens — as we may see by the con- 
demnation and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 
Abbeville in ITfiti. The uniform tendency of Christian 
legislation, I down to a recent period, leaves no room for 


* To appreciate fairly the violent 
emotion TBi«-cd at Athens by the 
mutilation of the Hcrma' and by 
the profanation of the Mysterieb. 
it is nece^ary to consider the way 
in which analogous acts of sacrilege 
b^ve been viewed in Christian and 
oAtholic penal legislation, even 
down to the time of the first b'rciicli 
Bevolutioii. 

I transcribe the following extract 
from a work of authority on 
French criminal jurisprudence — 
Jousse^ Trai(6 dc la Justice Gri- 
mincllo, Paris 1771, part iv. tit. 27. 
vol. iii. p. ^i72: — 

“Du Crime de Ldze-MaiestO Di- 
vine.— Los Crimes de Tjdze-Majcst6 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquont 
Dieu iminddiatement, et qu*oii doit 
regarder par cette raison coinine 
les plus atroces et les plus cxdcra- 
bles. -LaMajestO de Dieu pent Otic 
offensOe dc plnsieurs maniOics.— 1. 


£n niant I' existence dc Dieu. 2. Par 
le crime de ce"'- qui attontent 
dircctomcnt centre la DiVinite 
comme quand on profane oit 
qu^on foulu aux pioils les sainti s 
Uosties ; ou qu’on frappe lea Imatjis 
de Dieu dans le desscin de I’iiisul- 
ter. C’est ce qii’ou appclle Crime 
de Leee-JIajeste Divine mi premvr 
Chef” 

Again in the same work, part iv. 
tit. 46,^ n. 6, 8, 10, 11. vol. iv. p. 
97-09 ; — 

“J/rt profnnntion des Sarremen^ 
et des Mj/.\tere^ de hi Itehgion est 
un sarrilege ties plut exii rubles. 
Tel est Ic crime de roux qui oni- 
ploient les choscs 8acn'‘CB \ de < 
usages cominuns et mauvan, eu 
derision des Mystircs ; ceux qui pro 
fanent In sainte Euehari/itiej ou 
qui eu abuKont en qucltiuc inanidn 
quo ce soit ; ceux qui, cn mSpris 
dc la Koligion, profanent les Fonts- 
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reproaching the Athenians with excessive cruelty in their 
penal visitation of offences against the religious sentiment. 
On the contrary, the Athenians are distinguished for com- 
parative mildness and tolerance, as we shall find various 
opportunities for remarking. 

Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkihiades, we must consider, that this violation 
of the mysteries, of which he was indicted in 
good legal form, was an action for which he 
really deserved punishment — if any one deserved 
it. Even his enemies did not fabricate this 
charge, or impute it to him falsely; though they 
were guilty of insidious and unprincipled man- 
reuvres to exasperate the public mind against 
him. Their machinations begin with the mutilation of the 
ICermfe: f j of new and unparalleled wickedness, to 
which hifstorians of Greece seldom do justice. Jt was not, 
like. the violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent 
pastime committed within four walls, and never intended 
to become known. It was an outrage essential)}* public. 
])lanned and executed by conspirators for the deliberate 


Conduct of 
the Athe- 
nian public 
in rcfi'ioiioo 
to Alkibi- 
adfts — how 
far blame- 
able. Con- 
duct of hiR 
enemies. 


HoptiRmaux qui jettent pnr torre 
les saintes Hostie«i, ou qui les 
cmploient A des usages vils et pro- 
fane*!; reux quij en dcrisiov denos 
•ia( res Mysteres, les eontrifont dans 
leurs debauches; cetix qnt frappent, 
wutilenf, abaftent, les Images ron- 
sttcrees a Vuu, nu a la Sainte 
VietgCj ou aux Sainfs, en mfipris 
du la Religion; et eniin, tous> ct*ux 
qui commettent de semblablos im- 
pidt^s. Tou'* ces crimes sonf des 
• rimes de Leze-Majeste dtrine au 
premier chef, parce qu'ils s’atta- 
luent immAdiatemeut A Dieu, ot 
lie so font :i ’aucun des&>ein quo de 
I’offonser.” 

“ . . . La peine du Sarril^ge, par 
PAncicn Testament, 6toit ccllc du 
feu, ct d'&tre lapid^.— Par les liOix 
RoniAines, les coupables dent 
condamn6s au fer, an feu, et nux 
bdtes farouches, suivant les cir- 
ronstancos.— £n France, la peine 
du sacrilege est arbitrairc, et de- 


pend do la qnalitf^ et de^, circon- 
stances dn crime, du lieu, du tempt*, 
et de la quality do VaccuK^.— Dans 
le sacrilege au pretnur chef, qui 
ifitaque Ja Divinite, la Sainte Vierge, 
et les Saints, v. g. A regard de 
coux qui foulent aux pieds Ic^ 
saintob llostios ‘'u qui les jett« .. 
a terre, ou en abusent, et qui le' 
eniploiont A des usages vils et pro- 
l.ine<*, la peme est Ic feu, I’amendc 
honorable, ct le poing coupe. II 
on est do m^ine de ceux qui pro- 
faneot le*^ Fonts-Baptisinaux * ceux 
qut, en derision dc nos Mysferes. 
s>en moquent et les contre font dans 
leurs debauches: ils doiveiit 5tre 
punis dc peine capitalc, parce que 
ces crimes attjquont immediate 
ra^nt la Divinit^^.” 

AI. tTousse proceeds to cite se- 
veral examples for jj^rson 
demned to death for acts of sacri- 
lege, of the nature above described. 

F. 2 
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purpose of lacet ating the religious mind of Athens, and 
turning the prevalent terror and distraction to political 
profit. Thus much is certain; though we cannot be sure 
who the conspirators were, nor what was their exact or 
special purpose. That the destruction of Alkibiades was 
one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, is highly 
probable. But his enemies, even if they were not among 
the original authors, at least took upon themselves half the 
guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of treacherous 
machinations against his person. How their scheme, which 
was originally contrived to destroy him before the expedi- 
tion departed, at first failed, was then artfully dropped, 
and at length effectually revived, after a long train of 
calumny against the absent general — has been already 
recounted. It is among the darkest chapters of Athenian 
political history, indicating, on thei3art of the people, strong 
religious excitability, without any injustice towards Alki- 
biades: but indicating, on the part of his enemies, as well 
as of theHermokopids generally, a depth of wicked contri- 
vance rarely paralleled in political warfare. It is to these 
men, not to the people, that Alkibiades owes his expulsion, 
aided indeed by the effect of his own previous character. 
In regard to the Hermap, the Athenians coudeimied to 
death — after and by consequence of the deposition of An- 
dokides — a small number of men who may perhaps have 
been innocent victims, but whom they sincerely believed 
to be guilty; and whose death not only tranquillised com- 
paratively the public mind, but served as the only means 
o r rescue to a far larger number of prisoners confined on 
suspicion. In regard to Alkibiades, they came to no col- 
lective resolution, except that of recalling him to lake his 
trial: a resolution implying no wrong in those who voted 
for it, whatever may he the guilt of those who j)roi)Osed 
and prepared it by perfidious means. ' 


' Tho proceedings in England in 
1678 and in cousequenco of 

tho protended Popish Plot, have 
been alluded to by various authors 
and recently by Dr. Thirl wall, as 
affording an analogy to that which 
occurred at Athens after tho mii- 
tilat 'H of the Hernia*. But theio 
are many material differences, and 


all, BO f.ir as I tnu |iorcoivo, to 
tho advantage of Athens 

The ‘•hellish and d.imnahle plot 
of the Popi-li Reousai’ts (ii adopt 
the words of the Houtos of Lords 
and Cnmninns— sec Hr LingardV 
History of England, vol. xiii ch. 
V. p. B8 — words, the like of which 
ere doubtless eniplovud at Athens 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which 
the exile Alkibiades afterwards revenged himself on his 

in reference to tbe Hermokopida) witneages upon whose testimony 


was baaelegg, mendacinug, and in- 
credible, from the beginiiiiif(> It 
started from no real fact: the 
whole of it was a tissue of falso- 
hoods and fabrications proceeding 
from Oates, liedloe, and a few 
other informers of the worst char- 
acter. 

At Athens, there was unques- 
tionably a plot: the Hermokopida 
wore real conspirators, not few in 
number. No one could doubt that 
ftiey conspired for other objects 
besides the mutilation of the 
llerma:. At lur M.rno tinip, ii^' one 
knew what these objects wore, 
nor who the conspirators them- 
selves were. 

If before the mutilation of the 
Horm.r, a man like Oates had 
protended to reve.*i to the Athe- 
nian people a fabricated plot im- 
plicating Alkibiadfis and others, 
ho would have found no credence. 
It was not until aftet^ and bj 
reason of that terror-striking in- 
cident, that the Athoiiians began 
to give credence to iiiforraors. And 
wo are to recollect that they did 
not put any one to death on the 
evidence of these informeis. They 
contented thcnisclves with im- 
prisoning on suspicion, until they 
got the confession and deposition 
of Andokides Those implicated 
in that deposition were condemned 
to death. Now Aiidokidi^s, as a 
witness, deserves but very quali- 
fied confidence: yet it is impos- 
sible to degrade him to the same 
level even as Teukrus or Pioklei- 
dil^s— much loss to that of (latc'> 
and Bedloo. We cannot oiider 
that the people trusted Irm— and 
under the peculiar cireumstances 
of the case, it was the least evil 
that they should trust liini. The 


the prisoners under the Popish 
Plot were condemned, were even 
inferior to Tcukrus and Dioklei- 
d&s in presumptive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been 
censured for their folly in believ- 
ing the deniocratK al conb^titution 
in danger, because the Hermai liad 
been mutilated. I have endea- 
voured to show, that looking to 
their religious ideas, the thread 
of connexion between these two 
ideas is perfectly explicable. And 
why are we to quarrel with tho 
Athenians because they took arms, 
and put themselves on their guard, 
ivhen a Laceda*monian or a Boeotian 
armed force was actually on their 
frontier? 

As for the condemnation of Al- 
kibiades and others for profaning 
and divulging i.be Eleusinian 
mysteries, these are not for a 
moment to be put upon a level 
with the condemnations in the 
Popish Plot. Those were true 
charges at least there is strong 
presumptive reason lor believing 
that they were true. Persons wer 
convicted and , ' • shed forbaxine 
done acts wJiich tliey really liav 
done, and which they knew to be 
legal crimes. Whether it be right 
to constitute such ac^s log.il crii 
or not — IS another question The 
enormity of the Poj ish Plot con- 
sisted 111 punishing persons for 
acts which they had not done, 
ami upon depositions of the most 
lying and worthless witnesses. 

Tho state of mind into which 
tlie Athenians wore driven af^er 
tbe cutting of tho Hernnc, was 
indeed very annlogtius to • f 
the English people during tho 
circulatinii of the Popish Plot. 
The suffering, terror, and die- 
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countrymen, it ^ been necessary to explain to what extent 
Mischief to he had just ground of complaint against them. 

On being informed that they had condemned 
him to death in his absence, he is said to have 
exclaimed — “I shall show them that 1 am alive.” 
He fully redeemed his word. * 

The recall and consequent banishment of 
Alkibiadcs was mischievous to Athens in sever- 
al ways. It transferred to the enemy’s camj» 


Athene from 
the banish- 
ment of 
AlkibiadOs. 
languid 
opifTatione 
of the Sici- 
lian arma- 
ment under 
Elkias. 


traction, I apprehend to have been 
even greater at Athens : but vrhile 
the cause of it was graver and 
more real, nevertheless the active 
injustice which it produced was 
far less, than in England. 

Mr. Eox observes, in reference 
to the Popish Plot — History of 
James II., ch. i. p. 33,— 

"Although, upon a review of this 
truly shocking transaction, we 
may be fairly justified in adopting 
the milder alternative, and in im- 
puting to the greater part of those 
concerned in it, rather an extra- 
ordinary degree of blind credulity, 
than the deliberate wickedue-^s of 
planning and assisting in the per- 
petration of legal muidei ; yet the 
proceedings on the Popish Plot 
must always be considered as an 
indelible disgrace upon the Eng- 
li'h nation, in which king, parlia- 
r.ent, judges, juries, witnesbes, 
prosecutors, have all their respect- 
ive, though certainly not equal, 
shares. 'WitnPs.soB- of such a char- 
acter as not to deserve credit in 
the most trifling cause, upon the 
most immaterial facts — gave evi- 
dence so incredible, or, to speak 
more properly, so impossible to 
be true, that it ought not to liave 
been believed even if it had come 
from the mouth of Cato : and upon 
such evidence, from such witnesses, 
were innocent men condemned to 
death and executed. Prosecutors, 
wfaet'.cr attorneys and solioitors- 
general, or managers of impeach- 
ment, acted with the fury which 


in such circumstanees might be 
expected: juries jiartook naturally 
enough of the national ferment 
and judges, whose duty it was 
to guard ttiera against such 
impressions, wore scandalously 
active in confirming them in their 
preiudices and inflaming their 
passions.’’ 

1 have Huhbtitiited tlio preceding 
quotation from Mr. Pox, in place 
of that from Hr. Lingurd, which 
stood in my brat edition. On such 
a point, it has been lemarked that 
the latter might seem a partial 
witness, though in reality Iih 
ludgement is noway more seven* 
t'.aii that of or Mr. Vox, 

or Ijord Miicuulay. 

It is to bo noted that the Hou«e 
of Lords, both acting as a legi*-- 
lativc body, and in their judici.il 
character when the Catholic Loid 
Stafford was tried before them 
(Lingard, Hist. Engl eh. vi p 
211-241), dibpla.verl a degree ol 
prejudice and injustice quite equal 
tu that of the judgCb and juries lu 
the law-courtb. 

* Both the English judicature on 
this occasiun— and the Milanese 
judicature on tlie occasion adverted 
to in a previous note— were more 
corrupted and driven to greater 
injustiee by the reigning prejudice, 
than the purely popular Dikasti'rj 
of Athens in the aff.iir ol the 
Hcrina*, and of the other prufana- 

tlOllft. 

* Pliitaiclu Alkib. c. 
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an angry exile, to make known her weak points, and to 
rouse the sluggishness of Hparla. It ofTended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament — most of all 2 )rohably the Ar- 
geians and Jiflantineiaiis — and slackened their zeal in the 
cause. ' And what was worst of all, it left the armament 
altogether under the paralysing command of Nikias. For 
Lamachus, though still equal in nominal authority, and 
now invested with the command of one-half instead of one- 
third of the army, appears to have had no real influence 
except in the field, or in the actual execution of that which 
his colleague had already resolved. 

The armament i\ow proceeded — as Nikias had first 
suggested - to sail round from Katana to Selinus and 
Fgesta. It was his purpose to investigate the quarrel 
between the two as well as the financial means of the latter, 
fc'assin" ih the strait and along the north coast of the 

island, he first tou(‘hed at Himera, where admittance was 
refused to him; he next captured a Sikanian maritime town 
named Hykkara, together with many prisoners; among 
them the celebrated courtezan Lai’s, then a very young 
•rirl.2 Having l.anded over this place to the Egestdeans, 
Nikias went in i)erson to inspect tlieir city -md condition; 
but could obtain no more money than the thirty talents 
which had been before announced on the second visit of 
the commissioners, lie then restored the prisoners from 
Hykkara to their Sikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom 
of 120 talents,^ and conducted the Athenian land-force 
across the centre of the island, through the territory of the 
friendly Sikels to Katana: making an at^ in his wu, 
upon the hostile Sikel town of llybla, in which he wii 
re])iilsed. At Katana he was rejoined by his naval force. 


^ 'lliucjd.ii. lili. TE e/'dj 3Tp«- 
T&JicSw UTS 07 &roiouv, Ac 
‘ The htatoineiits respoctiiit? tlio 
avc and life nf Lais appear in- 
^ olved in inextncablo confusion. 
See the note of Goller ad Fhilisti 
Fr.ij?ment V. 

1 Dindoi. xiii. C, Thuc><' vi 62. 
Koti -<7 d ns 5 oa a xth tyt- 

jO/TO auTUlV El/OJl X9l v/9T0/ 

Ta)avTa. The word a-c5ooav »ce?n»i 
to mean that the priaoueis wire 


hd ided over to their follow-coiin- 
ti.tiiien, the natural persons to 
iiejfotiutc for their release^ upon 
piivate contract of a dcAnite sum. 
ll.id Thuc>didcs baid aKeSo^To, it 
would have meant that thej weio 
nut up to auction for what Ihev 
would fetch. Tins distinction is at 
least possible— and (in i. V J' ^'?e- 
ment) more ndml^s^ble tl a .i.at 
proposed in the note of Dr. Ainold. 
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It was now seemingly about the middle of October, 
inorease of and tur^^e months had elapsed since the arrival 
and^pre^*^ of the Athenian armament at JEthegium; during 
parations at which period they had achieved nothing’beyond 
ariBin'^from acquisition of If axus and Katana as allies, 
the dila'ya™ except the insignificant capture of Hykkara. 
of.Nikias. But Naxus and Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had 
been counted upon beforehand even by Nikias; together 
withEihegium, which had been found reluctant, to hi J great 
disappointment. What is still worse in reference to the 
character of the general, not only nothing serious had been 
achieved, but nothing sei;ious had been attempted. The 
precious moment pointed out by Lamachus for action, when 
the terrific menace of the untried armament was at its 
maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was wanting 
at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day the 
preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished. The invader, whom they had looked upon as 
so formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous, < 
and when he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara 
and Egesta — still more when he assailed in vain the in- 
significant Sikel post of Hybla — their minds underwent a 
reaction from dismay to extreme confidence. The mass of 
Syracusan citizens, new reinforced by allies from Selinus 
and other cities, called upon their generals to lead them to 
the attack of the Athenian position at Katana, since the 
Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse; while Syra- 
cusan horsemen even went so far as to insult the Athenians 
ir their camp, riding up to ask if they were come to settle 
as peaceable citizens in the island, instead of restoring the 
Leontines. Such unexpected humiliation, acting probably 
on the feelings of the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias 
out of his inaction, and compelled him to strike a blow for 
the maintenance of his own reputation. He devised a 
stratagem for approaching Syracuse in such a manner as 
to elude the opposition of the Syracusan cavalry — inform- 
ing himself as to the ground near the city through some 
es^es serving along with him. 2 

fie despatched to Syracuse a Katansean citizen m his 
heart attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on 
good terms with the other side, as bearer of a pretended 
message and proposition from the friends of Syracuse at 

* Thucyd. vi. 63, vii. 42. * Jhuc^d. vi. 63; Diodor. xiii. 0. 
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Katana. Many of the Athenian soldiers (so the message 
ran) were in the habit of passing the night with- Maiueuvre 
in the walls apart from their camp and arms, of Xikiab 
It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigor- 
ous attack at daybreak, to surprise them thus i^inds his 
unprepared and dispersed; while the philo- 
Syracusan party at Katana promised to aid, by Harbour of 
closing the gates, assailing the Athenians within 
and setting fire to the ships. A numerous body of Kata- 
nseans (they added) were eager to cooperate in the plan 
now proposed. 

Tliis communication, reaching the Syracusan generals 
at a moment when they were themselves elate and disposed 
to an aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, 
that they sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial 
assent and agreement for a precise day. Accordingly, a 
day or two boioii., the entire Syracusan force was marclied 
out towards Katana, and encamped for the night on the 
river Symaethus, in the Leontine territory, within about 
eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with whom tlie whole 
proceeding originated, choosing this same day to put on 
shipboard his army, together with his Sikel allies present, 
sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the 
island of Ortygia, into the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 
Arrived thither by break of day, he disembarked his troops 
unopposed soutli of the mouth of the Anapus, in the interior 
of the Great Jlarbour, near the hamlet wdiich stretched 
towards the temple of Zeus Olympius. Having broken 
dow'ii the neighbouring bridge, wdiere the H»»16rine road 
crossed the Anapus, he took up a position protected by 
various embarrassing obstacles — houses, walls, trees, and 
standing water — besides the steep ground of theOlympieion 
itself on his left wing: so that he could choose his own time 
for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan 
horse. For the protection of his ships on the shore, he 
provided a palisade work bj* cutting down the neighbouring 
trees; and even took precautions for his rear by throwing 
up a hasty fence of wood and stones touching the shore 
at the inner bay called Daskon. He had full leisure for 
such defensive works, since the enemy w*itlnn the walls 
made no attempt to disturb him, wdiile theSyracusanln’ioL 
only discovered his manoeuvre on arriving before the lines 
at Katana; and though they lost no time in returning, the 
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cusan army 
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Katana to 
the Great 
Harbour- 
prepara- 
tions for 
hffhting 

Nikias. 


march back Wd a long one. > Such was the confidence of 
the Syracusans, however, that even after so long a march, 
they offered battle forthwith: but as Nikias did not quit 
his position, they retreated to take up their night-btatioii 
on the other side of the Helorine road — probably a road 
bordered on each side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his posi- 
tion and formed his troops in order of battle, 
in two divisions, each eight deep. His front 
division was intended to attack; his rear division 
(in hollow square with the baggage in the middle) 
was held in reserve near the camp to lend aid 
where aid might be wanted: cavalry there was 
none. The Syracusan hoplites, seemingly far 
more numerous than his, presented the levy in 
mass of the city, without any selection; they 
were ranged in the deeper order of sixteen, alongside of 
their Selinuntine allies. On the right wing were posted 
their horsemen, the best part of their force, not less than 
1200 in number; together with 200 horsemen from Ge la, 
20 from Xamariiia, about 50 bowmen, and a company of 
darters. The hoplites, though full of courage, had little 
training; and their array, never precisely kept, was on this 
occasion farther disturbed by the immediate vicinity of the 
city. iSome had gone in to see their fu lilies — others, 
hurrying out to join, found the battle already begun, and 
took rapk wherever they could. ^ 

Thucydides, in describing this battle, gives us, accord - 
'*=’eeiinBB of ing to his practice, a statement of the motivi‘s 
soidmr*^— aiiJ feelings which animated the combatants on 
Harangue both sides, and which furnished a theme for tlie 
ot Nikias. brief harangue of Nikias. This appear& sur- 
prising to one accustomed to modern warfari*, where the 
soldier is under the influence sim^ily of professional honour 
and disgrace, without any thought of tiie cause for whicli 
he is fighting. In ancient times, such a motive was only 
one among many others, which, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, contributed to eh ^ ate or depress the 


* Tliupyd. vi. 65, 60; Hiodoi. xiii. cyclid6s, tlic reader will eoiiBult 
6, Plutarch. Nikiub, c. Id. the plan ot Syracuse and ith neigli- 

To understand the poHitioii of bourliuod unuoxod to the prcboiit 
Nikias, as well as it can he made volumi'. 
out from the description of Thu- * Tlnir^d. vi. C7-C!). 
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soldier's mind at the eve of action. Nikias a^l verted to 
the recognised military pre-eminence of chosen Argcians. 
Mantineians, and Athenians — as compared to the Syracusan 
levy in mass, who were full of belief in their own superior- 
ity, (this is a striking confession of the deplorable change 
w'hicii had been wrought by his own delay,) but who would 
come short in actual conflict, Irom want of discipline. ^ 
Moreover, he reminded them that they were far away from 
home — and that defeat would render them victims, one and 
all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little thought, nor did 
his prophets forewarn him, that such a calamity, serious 
as it would have been, was even desirable for Athens — 
since it would have saved her from the far more overwhelm- 
ing disasters which will be found to sadden the coming 
chapters of this history. 

While the customary sacrifices were being performed, 
the slin ; 'rs -..d bowmen on both sides became engaged in 
skirmishing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and 
Nikias ordered his first division of hoplites to charge at 
once ra])idly, before the Syracusans expected Battle near 
it. Judging from his previous backwardness, 
they never imagined that he would be the first "of tne 
to give orders foi charging: nor vras it uniil Atiuniau*,. 
they saw the Athenian line actually advancing toward*^ 
them tliat they lifted tlieir own arms from the ground anil 
i-amc forward to give the meeting. The shock was bravely 
encountered on both sides, and for some time the battle 
continued hand to hand with undecided result. There 
happened to supervene a violent storm of rain ith thund<” 
and lightning, Inch alarmed theHyracusans, who eoiistruei 
it as an unfavourable augury — while to the more practised 
Athenian hoplites, it seemed a mere phoenomeiion of the 
season,^ so that they still farther astonished the Syracusi ns 


* Tliucyd. vi r»8, 09. ntno'n.vmX 

dv5p7c -otvOr^|j.ci iz au j /oo;. 
/a» o'j* Of -o) uj3-:p T,{i,a, 
-ooseti !£ixeA.iii> a;, oi u-cp-po- 
n a V Tjijior^. u-'j}iG uc 

fJj oiQf TO TT)< '7,: - 

t/ei> 

'Phis p.ibsa;^o inu<«tr.itPR \er> 
rlc.trly till* mouning ol tho adverb 
Compete ravB7(AEi, -aio- 
|Ai/ci, jE-i h\ lu«., Sept, lliel* 1^7^, 


^ 1liuc>d. VI 71 lot; 6* -i-.' 

00*;p0t?, Ttt \it* ^5’ 

STOJC r-cai/: 5 b 7 i ooxaiif. toj; o; 
0 c 3 TioT 7 ; - 0 / j u£i«iu ex-zr^U 
vtxiofxaifOUG raosyci#. 

The Athenian'-, unfortunately foi 
tlieiiiael^ i»«i. wer»> not etiunlly un 
nl0^cd by eclip'-es nt thr im i 
The foiee of tlI•^ remark vi.i o. 
••een in the nixt i h.ipter but one 
.\t this nioineiit too, tnoy weie in 
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by the iinabateVI fonfidence with which they continued the 
fight. At length the Syracusan army was broken, dispersed, 
and fled; first, before the Argeians on the right, next, 
before the Athenians in the centre. The victors pursued 
as far as was safe and practicable, without disordering their 
ranks: for the Syracusan cavalry, which had not yet been 
engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and enabled 
their own infantry to retire m safety behind the Helorine 
road. I 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this 
Unabated defeat, that they did not retire within their city 
confidence Until they had sent an adequate detachment to 
of the ^ra- guard the neighbouring temple and sacred pre- 
they^garri- cinct of the Olympian Zeus; wherein there was 
son the much deposited wealth which ihey feared that 
— the Athenians might seize. Nikias, however, 
wa**ann^^* without approaching the sacred ground, con- 
and ^^urns teiited himself with occupying the field of battle, 
to Katana, burnt his own dead, and stripped the arms from 
the dead of the enemy. The Syracusans and their allies 
lost 250 men, the Athenians 50. 

On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their 
dead bodies for burial and collected the ashes of his own 
dead, Nikias re-embarked his troops, put to w ja, and sailed 
back to his former station at Katana. He conceived it 
impossible, without cavalry and a farther stock of money, 
to maintain his position near Syracuse or to prosecute 
immediate operations of siege or blockade. And as the 
V inter was now approaching, he determined to take up 
winter quarters at Katana — though considering the mild 


high spirits and confidence ; 'which 
greatly affected their interpretation 
of such sudden weather^phoino- 
mena: as will be seen also illus* 
trated by melancholy contrast, in 
that same chapter. 

* Thucyd. vi. 70. 

* Thucyd. vi. 71. Plutarch (Ni- 
kiaa, c. 16) states that Nikias re- 
fused from religious scruples to 
invado the sacred precinct, though 
his a Idiers were eager to seize 
Its contents. 

Diodorus (xiii. 6) affirms erro- 


neously that the Athenians became 
masters of the Olympicion. Pau- 
sanias too says the same thing (x. 
28. 3), adding that Nikias abstained 
from disturbing either the treasures 
or the offerings, and left them still 
under the care of tho Syracusan 
priests. 

Plutarch farther states that Ni- 
kias stayed some days in his posi- 
tion before he returned to Katana. 
But the language of Thucydides 
indicates that the Atlieiiians re- 
turned on tho day aftoi the battle. 
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winter at Syracuse, and the danger of marsh fever near the 
Great Harbour in summer, the diange of season might well 
be regarded as a questionable gain. But he proposed to 
employ the interval in sending to Athens for cavalry and 
money, as well as in procuring the like reinforcements from 
his Sicilian allies, whose numbers he calculated ho deter, 
now on increasing by the accession of new cities 
after his recent victory — and to get together winter** 
magazines of every kind foV beginning the siege 
ol Syracuse in the spring. Despatching a trireme and nonds 
to Athens with these requisitions, he sailed with 
his forces to Messene, within which there was a forcements 
favourable party who gave hopes of opening the horse, 

gates to him. Sucli a correspondence had already been 
commenced before the departure of Alkibiades: but it was 
the first act of revenge whicli the departing general took 
on his to betrny the proceedings to the philo- 

Syracusan jiarty in Messene. Accordingly these latter, 
watching their opportunity, rose in arms before hib failure 
the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief 
antagonists, and held the town by force against i,rt?ayai 
the Athenians; who after a fruitless delay of Aiidbiadfs. 
thirteen days, with scanty supplies and under stormy 
weather, w^ere forced to return to Naxos, wliere they 
established a palisaded camp and station, and w’ent into 
winter quarters. ' 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, follow ed by the move- 
ment into the harbourof Syracuse and the battle, 
had been ably planned and executed. It served ic-.<I*ou to tuv 
to show' the courage and discipline of the army, ^'racusans, 
as w'ell as to keep up the spirits of the soldiers out of 
thelll^elves and to obviate those feelings of dis- 
apjioiiitmeiit which the previous inetliciency of Sni».ci)ief& 
the arinaineirt tended to arouse. But as to other 
results, the victory w'as barren; we may even from iho 
say, positively mischievous — since it imparted 
a momentary stimulus which served as an excuse ‘ * 
to Nikias forthe three mouths of total inaction which follow- 
ed — and since it neither w'eakoned nor humiliated the 
S} 1 cicusaiis, but gave them a s^alutary les.'son whuh they 
turned to account while Nikias w'as in Ins w'lnter qu:n » 
Jlis apathy during these tiist eight months after the arrival 

* VI 71-74. 
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of the expedite atBhegium (from July 415 b.c. to March 
414 B,c.), was tii> f^ause of very deplorable calamities to his 
army, his country , and himself. Abundant proofs of this 
will be seen in the coming events: at present we have only 
to turn back to his own predictions and recommendations. 
All the difficulties and dangers to be surmounted in Sicily 
had been foreseen by himself and impressed upon the Athe- 
nians: in the first instance, as grounds against undertaking 
the expedition — but the Athenians, though unfortunately 
not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully admitted 
their reality, and authorised him to demand whatever force 
was necessary to overcome them.i He had thus been allow- 
ed to bring with him a force calculated upon liis own 
ideas, together with supplies and implements for besieging; 
yet when arrived, he seems onty anxious to avoid exposing 
that force in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse 
for conducting it back to Athens. That Syracuse was the 
grand enemy, and that the capital point of the enterprise 
was the siege of that city, was a truth familiar to Innihelf 
as well as to every man at Athens upon the formidahh* 
cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had himself insisted, in 
the preliminary debates. Yet — after four months of mere 
trifling, and pretence of action so as to evade dealing witli 
the real difficulty — the existence of this cavalry is made an 
excuse for a farther postponement of four months until 
reinforcements can be obtained from Athens. To all the 
intrinsic dangers of the case, predicted by Nikias himself 
with proper discernment, was thus superadd ed the ag- 
gravated danger of his own factitious delay; frittering away 
t b first impression of his armament — giving the Syracusans 
leisure to enlarge their fortifications — and allowing th(‘ 
Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as well as 
to succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of <*very 
kind, and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity 
became imminent; the consequence of which was (to use an 
expression of the Corinthian envoy, before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, in censuring thedilatory policy of Sparta), that 
never acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his 
enemy in double force instead of single, at the moment of 
actual conflict. 


• Thweyd. vi. 21-20. 

* TLm.jU. VI. 20. 


■ Thucyd i <9 ijayyai'c-t yap 

(JLO^Ol 'K> / tU VlXtOVlpirj O'J 
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Great indeed must have been the disappointment of 
the Athenians, when, alter having sent forth in Ponftaoncc 
the month of J une an expedition of unparalleled of tho 
efficiency, they receive in the month of Novem- 
her a despatch to acquaint them that the general NiUiab- 
has accomplished little except one indecisive 
victory; and that he has not oven attempted any they aend 
thing serious — nor can do so unle‘-s they send * 

him farther cavaliy and money. Yet the only ments 
answer which they made was, to grant and 
provide for this demand without any public expression of 
discontent or disappointment against him > And this is 


"■7} OjJjCfiet “KiOL 7A)o -f 
Qip.J«0|JL 1171 JJ.JJ01 OJX ap/ous 

iTj^TTjv aj'r, 7 i> “uJi &y hpio jf 
a/XaOi-'Xxaioas/'Tji X7”jt)j- 

0 # ■'C S 

* Aio/poi Se iivaO <-' 7 ^ 

7] fja-epOV e - l (IS* Qt 7t spL n •“ ffG 7 i 

-0 -pto^OM aaxemoc -louXsuavpis^OJC 
— It 18 dibf^raoeful to be dri\(.n 
out of Sicily by superior foice, or 
to send back hue , ter wards for 
fresh reinfor cerncnf** throuqh (u> 
oun fault tn makinq had laUula 
turns at first ’ (I hut. yd vi 21 ) 

i his was a p irt of tht laat spet ch 
by Nikias liimsilf at Athens, prior 
to the expcdilioii The Athenian 
people in repl3 had passed a vote 
that hi and hi*- colleagues should 
IK till 11 own amount of force, and 
should hive e\er> thing which tliej 
asked for Aloreover, such vtas> the 
feeling in tlu citj, that every on» 
individually was anxious to put 
down his name to serve (vi 20 31) 
Ihucydidcs cm hirdly hiid words 
vuflicient to dtpui the complete 
mss, the grandeur, the wealth 
public and piivate of the arma 
inoiit 

Ab this goes to establish what 

1 hxvi sdvinctd in the text^that 
tlie actions of Nikiasin Sicily jtand 
most of all condemned by his own 
I roviouB speeches at Athens — so it 
bet ms to have been forgotten by 


Dr Arnold when he wrote his note 
on the remarkable pa'^sage ii i *), 
of Thucydides— el u>« i))* -r -ol/o, 
oic e# -tolei, /ai ao/i)/ :/oj- 

3Tj|, xxi 0 ec 2ix /ix/ 

-*/OJ, OC 0> “090j*OV Y'tOplYjC 7U«f- 

-rp .7 ffi -&o; o>; s-rraxy, 330# o 
6/Jtefxj»7v".c, oj - a '*pj3dopx 
•otc oi/ofjtc/oi; crt/’iY/u) 3 - 
xo #-*«•, a) /a X7*a -a? iStacoiaBo- 
) 7 < "I'-K -T/; “OJ briiLOJ r»’ 03 '^a 3 i 7 

"x “z c#%(« o“px* efu> ap^) j--f 
c-’f^i^Jv, xai Ta T pi TTj# pio 

" 0 / e# a> /r/ot; s'apay^OTjaa# — Fpon 
which Dr Arnold remarks — 

I huc} didAs here expresses tl e 
same opinion, which ho repeats in 
two other places (vi 31, \ii 42 
namely, that the Athenian pown 
was fully adequ Mi the conquc'-t 
of Sy r icusu, had not the expedtitc n 
been mismanaged by the gmera 
and insuffieiently supplied by th 
gnurnrnent at home Iho woi’'« 
OJ Ttt -f jatpooa ■'OIC oi/ousnoic £“ 

, i| «u>3xo #'ec signify Miuf *olina 
iifferuarde the mi iful supplies t 
fhitr abstnf ut tnanunf or 2iiki i» 
was prevented from improving hib 
tiTst victory over the 'syracusaiis 
by tlu want of cavalry ind money 
ind the whole winitr w vs lost tu 
foTt» he Cl uld get supplied fi mi 
Athens And *<111 st jiuntl 
irminicnt was allowed tn he re 
diiced to great distress andwial 
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the more to be noted, since the removal of Alkibiades 
afforded an inviting and even valuable opportunity for 


ness, before the second expedition 
was sent to reinforce it.”— Gbller 
and Foppo concur in this explana- 
tion. 

Let us in the first place discuss 
the explanation here given of the 
words Toi npocfopa eriYiY^cuaxovTcc. 
It appears to me that these words 
do not signify *^voting the needful 
supplies ” 

The word cannot 

be used in the same sense with 
eieiitipLireiv — itapacyeiv (vii. 2-16)— 
exicoplUiv. As it would not bo ad- 
missible to say CTiiYtYvtnoxsiv SicXa, 
i-Rnou^, -/piQpLata,&c., so neither, 
can it be right to say eniYiYvmsxeiv 
Ta 7;poo«popa)if this latter word wore 
used only as a comprehensive word 
for these particulars, meaning 
^supplies.^ The words really mean 
Haking farther resolutions (after 
the expedition was gone) unsuit~ 
able or mischievous to tike absent 
armament.” . flpoa'fooa is used 
here quite generally — agreeing 
with fiooXsopLara or some such 
word: indeed we find the phrase 
Ta npio^qpa used in the most 
general sense, for ^what is suitable** 
— *^what is advantageous or con- 
venient” — j'JiJLvaau) Tct Ttpoa^opa— 
irpdffoeTai rd xpoc'fopa — xa itpoovop’ 
‘ijiiEax’ — TO np6a<popa 8pujY]C dv — to 
xal9$s npootpopov. Euripid. Hippol. 
112 Alkestis, 148 ; Iphig. Aul. 160 
B; Helen. 1299; Troades, 304. 

Thucydidds appears to have in 
view the violent party contests 
vrhich broke out in reference to 
t^io Herraa; and the other irreligious 
acts as Athens, after the departure 
of the armament, especially to the 
mischief of recalling Alkibiades, 
which grew out of those contests. 
He does not allude to the with- 
holdi^iig of the supplies from the 
armament ; nor was it the purpose 


of any of the parties at Athens to 
withhold them. The party-acrimony 
was directed against AlkibiadAs 
exclusively— not against the expe- 
dition. 

Next, as to the main allegation 
in Dr. Arnold*s note— that one of 
the causes of the failure of the 
Athenian expedition in bicily, was, 
that it was “insufllciently supplied 
by. Athens.” Of the two passages 
to which he refers in Thucydidds 
(vi. .31 ; vii. 42), the first distinctly 
contradicts this allegation, by set- 
ting forth the prodigious amount 
of force sent— the second says 
nothing about it, and indirectly 
discountenances it, by dwelling 
upon the glaring blunders of Ni- 
kias. 

After the Athenians had allowed 
Nikias in the spring to iiainc and 
collect the force which lio thought 
requisite, how could they expect 
to receive a demand fur farther 
reinforcements in the autumn — 
the army having really done 
nothing? Nevertheless the supplies 
were sentf as soon as they could 
be, and as soim as Nikias expected 
them. If the whole winter was 
lost, that was not the fault of the 
Athenians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. ArnoL^, 
to say— ‘‘that the armament u>a& 
allowed to be reduced to great dis- 
tress and weakness before the 
second expedition was sent to rein- 
force it " 3'hc second expedition 
was sent, the moment that Nikias 
made known his distress and asked 
for it ; his intimation of distress 
coming quite suddenly, almost 
immediately after most successful 
appcaiances. 

It appears to me that nothing 
can be more incorrect or inconsist- 
ent with the whole tenor of the 
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proposing to send out a fresh colleague in his room. If 
there were no complaints raised against Nikias at Athens, 
so neither are we informed of any such, even among his 
own soldiers in Sicily; though their disappointment must 
have been yet greater than that of their countrymen at 
home, considering the expectations with which they had 
come out. We may remember that the delay of a few days 
at Eion, under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and while 
awaiting the arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, 
raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in his expedition 
against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own army.i 
The contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more in- 
structive as we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson 
of their recent defeat. At the next public Determined 
assembly which ensued, Hermokrates addressed feeling 
them i'H .1 ‘'^Migled tone of encouragement and at Syracnae 
admonition. While praising their bravery, he 
deprecated their want of tactics and discipline, defence— 
(considering tlie great superiority of the enemy dationT 0° 
in this last respect, he regarded the recent battle Hermo- 
«is giving good promise for the future; and he 
appealed with satisfaction to the precauiions taken by 
Xikias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy 
retreat after tlie battle. He pressed them to diminish the 
excessive number of fifteengenerals,whoin they had hitherto 
been accustomed to nominate to the command — to reduce 


narrative of ThucydidPa, than to 
charge the Athenians with having 
starved their expedition. What 
they are really chargeable with, 
is — the having devoted to It a dis- 
proportionate fraction of their en- 
tire strength— perfectly Hmormous 
and ruinous. And so Thucydidds 
plainly conceives it, when he is 
dfscribing both the armament of 
Nikias and that of Demosthenes. 

Thucydides is very reserved in 
saying anything against Nikias, 
whom he treats throughout with 
tlie greatest iudulgonco and ten- 
derness. But he lets drop quite 
sufficient to prove that he conceived 
the mismanagement of the general 

VOL. VII. 


as the cause of the failure of the 
armament — not as “one of twe 
causes, as Dr. Arnold here pre- 
sents it. Of course I recognise 
fully the consummate skill, and 
the aggressive vigour so unupual 
in a Bpartan, of Oylippus— together 
with the effective influence which 
this exercised upon the result. But 
Oylippus would never have set 
foot in Syracuse had he not been 
let in, first through the apathy, 
next through the contemptuous 
want of precaution, shown by Ni- 
kias (vii. 42). 

^ Thucyd. v. 7. See ebap. llv. of 
this History. 

r 
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the number lo three, conferring upon them at the same 
time fuller powers than had been before enjoyed, and 
swearing a solemn oath to leave them unfettered in the 
exercise of such powers — lastly, to enjoin upon these 
generals the most strenuous effijrts, during the coming 
winter, for training and arming the whole population. 
Accordingly ECerwokr&tes himself, with SersLkleidcs 8,nd 
Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadors wero 
sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of 
entreating assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on 
the Peloponnesians to recommence a direct attack against 
Attica;! so as at least to prevent the Athenians from 
sending farther reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even 
to bring about the recall of his army. 

But by far the most important measure which marked 
. the nomination of the new generals, was, the 

inent^^of 'the enlargement of the line of fortifications atSyra- 
tiona^of c^^se. They constructed a new wall, enclosing 
Syracuae. an additional space and covering both their 
raent^of ' Inner and their Outer City to the westward — 
their sifua- reaching from the Outer sea to the Great Har- 
crease^of" across the whole space fronting the rising 

the^difficui- slope of the hill of Epipolse — and stretching far 
|ics of Xi- enough westward to enclose the sacred precinct 
of Apollo Temenites. This wp'* intended as a 
precaution, in order that if Nikias, resuming operations in 
the spring, should beat them in the field and confine them 
to thefr walls — he might nevertheless be prevented from 
carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea to sea without 
covering a great additional extent of ground. 2 Besides 
this, the Syracusans fitted up and garrisoned the deserted 
town of Megara, on the coast to the north of Syracuse: 
they established a regular fortification and garrison in the 

S ieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had 
j garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias; 
and they planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the con- 

* Thucyd. vi. 72, 73. <uatv, r,i ipn 9«a))u)4T7i, Ac. 

* Thucyd. vi. 76. ’Ettl/iCov 8i o( I reservo the general explanation 
S'jpaxoaioi iv Tip x>ifAU>vi npic tc of topography of Syracu<<e for the 
icoXei, Tc|iCviTT)v en6c noiYjed- next chapter (when the eiege bo> 
fiivoi, tcT^oc itatpa nav to npoc gine), and the Appendix attached 
E rt t n 0 X d « 6pu>v, 8 n u> c |i 8 i' to it. 
sAiaaovoc tOanotttyioTOi 
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venient landing-places. All these precautions wei e uppful 
to them; and we may even say that the new outlying forti- 
lication, enclosing the Temenites, proved their salvation 
in the coming siege — by so lengihenirig the circumvallation 
necessary for the Athenians to construct, that Gylippus 
had time to arrive before it was fijii&hed. But there was 
one farther precaution which the S3’racusans omitted at 
this moment, when it was open to them without any 
hindrance — to occupy and fortify the Euryalus, or the 
summit of the hill of Epipolae. Had they done this now, 
probably the Athenians could never have made progress 
with their lines of circumvallation: but they did not think 
of it until too late — as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is imporlant to remark, in reference 
to the general scheme of Athenian opeSktions in Sicily, 
that if Nikias had adopted the plan originally recommended 
by Lam: or if he had begun his permanent besieging 

operations against Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 
4 1 5 B.C., instead of postponing them, as he actually did, to 
the spring of 414 b.c. — he would have found none of these 
additional defences to contend against, and the line of 
circumvallation necessary for his i>urpose would have been 
shorter and easiei. Besides these permanen' and irrepar- 
able disadvantages, his winter’s inaction at Naxos drew 
upon him the farther insult, that the Syracusans marched 
to his former quarters at Katana and burned the tents 
which they found standing — ravaging at the same time 
the neighbouring fields, ' 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made 
both parties hope to gain it; and in the course of tin 
winter the Athenian envoy Euphemus with others was 
sent thither to propose a renewal of that alliance, between 
the city and Athens, which had been concluded ten ye^rs 
before. Hermokrates the Syracusan went to counteract 
his object; and both of them according to Grecian custom, 
W’ere admitted to address the public assembly. 

Hermokrates began by denouncing the views, designs 
and past history of Athens. He ditf not (he 
said) fear her power, provided the Sicilian cities krates and 
are united and true to f'ach other : even against 
Syracuse a'one, the hasty retreat of the Athe - 011Vu\ • .. 
mans after the recent uattle had shown how Kamanua. 

* Tbucyd. vi. 76. 
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little they coiifided in their own strength. What he did 
fear, was, the do! *isive promises and insinuations of Athens, 
tending to disunite the island, and to paralyse all joint 
resistance. -Every one knew that her purpose in this 
expedition was to subjugate all Sicily — that Leontini and 
Egesta served merely as convenient pretences to pui 
forward — and that she could have no sincere sympathy 
for Chalkidians in Sicily, when she herself held in slavery 
the Chalkidians in Euhcea. It was in truth nothing else 
but an extension of the same scheme of rapacious ambition, 
whereby she had reduced her Ionian allies and kinsmen 
to their present wretched slavery, now threatened against 
Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily sliow her fliat 
they were no lonians, made to be transferred fiom one 
master to ano^er — but autonomous Dorians from the 
centre of autonomy, Peloponnesus. It would be madness 
to forfeit this honourable position through jealousy or 
lukewarmness among themselves. Let not the Kama- 
rinaeans imagine that Athens was striking her blow at Syra* 
cuse alone: they were themselves next neiglibours of Syra- 
cuse, and would be tlie first victims if she were ronquorod. 
They might wish, from apprehension orenvy, to see tliesupe- 
rior power of Syracuse humbled: but this could not hajipen 
without endangering their own existence. They ought to do 
for her what they would have asked her tw do if fho Atlie- 
nians had invaded Kamariiia — instead of lending merely no- 
minal aid, as they had hitherto done. Their former alliance 
with Athens was for purposes of mutual defence, not binding 
them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To hold alool, 
givefairwords to both parties, and leave Syracuse to figlit the 
battle of Sicily single-handed — Wtas as unjust as it was dis- 
honourable. If she came off victor in the struggle, she would 
take care that the Kamariiiaeans should be iiogainers by such 
a policy. The state of afiairs was so ])lain that he (ILer- 
raokrates) could not pretend to enlighten them: but he 
solemnly appealed to their sentiments of common blood 
and lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were assailed by 
their eternal enemies the lonians, and ought not to be now 
betrayed by their own brother Dorians of Kamai'ina. * 
Euphemus, in reply, explained the jiroceedings of 
Athens in reference to her empire, and vindicated her 
a ^ainst the charges of Hermokrates. Though addressing 

* Thuc>d VI 77-bU. 
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a Dorian assembly, he did not fear to take his start from 
the position laid down by Hermokrates, that Speech of 
loiiians were the natural enemies of Dorians. 

Under this feeling, ^thens, as an Ionian city, had looked 
about to strengthen herself against the supremacy of her 
powerful Dorian neighbours in Peloponnesus. Finding 
herself after the repulse of the Persian king at the head of 
those loniaiis and other dreeks' who had just revolted 
from him, she had made use of her position as well as of 
her superior navy to shake off the illegitimate ascendency 
of Sparta. Her empire was justified by regard for her 
own safety against Sparta, as well as by the immense 
superiority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of Greece 
from the Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she Inid 
good ground for reducing them to subjection, because they 
had made 11 <^niRelves the instruments and auxiliaries of 
the Persian king in his attempt to coiu^acr her. Prudential 
views for assured safety to herself had thus led her to the 
acquisition of her present empire, and the same views now 
brought lier to Sicily. He was prepared to show that the 
interests of Kamrrina were in full accordance with 1 host* 
of Athens. The main purpose of Atliens in Sicily was to 
prevent her Sicilian enemies from sending aid to her Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies — to accomplish which, powerful Sicilian 
allies were indispensable to her. To enfeeble or subjugate 
her Sicilian allies, would be folly: if she did this, they would 
not serve lierimrpose of keeping the Syracusans employed 
in their own island. Hence her desire to re-establish tht* 
expatriited Leontines, powerful and fre'\ though slu 
retained the Chalkidians in Euboea as subjects. Neai 
hoiSe she wanted nothing but subjects, disarmed and 
tribute-paying — while in Sicily, she required independent 
and efficient allies; so that the double conduct, which Her- 
mokratos reproaclied as inconsistent, proceeded from one 
and the same root of public prudence. Pursuant to that 
motive. Athens dealt differently with her different allies 
according to the circumstances of each. Thus, she respected 
the autonomy of Cliios and Methymna, and maintained 
equal relations with other islanders near Peloponnesus; 
and such were the relations which she now wished to 
establish in Sicily. 

No — it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kama- 
rinseans and other Sicilians had really ' ound to fear. 
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Syracuse wa'c aiming at the acquisition of imperial sway 
over the island; and that whicn she had already done 
towards the Leontines showed what she was prepared to 
do, when the time came, against Kjjmarina and others. 
It was under this apprehension that the Kamarinaeans hud 
formerly invited Athens into Sicily: it would be alike 
unjust and impolite were they now to repudiate her aid, 
for she could accomplish nothing without them; if they 
did so on the present occasion, they would repent it 
hereafter when exposed to the hostility of a constant 
encroaching neighbour, and when Athenian auxiliaries 
could not again be had. He repelled the imp uf at ions which 
Herinokrates had cast upon Atliens — but the Kamarinaeans 
were not sitting as judges or censors upon her merits. Tt 
was for them to consider whether that meddlesome disno- 
sition, with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the sin eld of 
weaker states, throughout Greece. He now tendered it 
to the Kamarinaeans as their only security against S} racuse ; 
calling upon them, instead of "living in perpetual fear of 
her aggression, to seize the present opportunity of attack- 
ing her on an equal footing, jointly with AtbensJ 

111 these two remarkable speeches, we find Ileriuo- 
krates renewing substantially the same h’ne of counsel .is 
he liad takeif up ten years before at the congress ol (t< 1,i 
— to settle all Sicilian differences at home, and above all 
things to keep out the intervention of Athens; who ii she 
once got tooting in Sicily would never rest until she i in- 
duced all the cities successively. This was tli# natural 
point of view' for a Syracusan politician ; but by no means 
equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an iiihaliHaiit 
of one of the secondary Sicilian cities— especially of tlie 
conterminous Kamarina. And the oration of Eupheiiius 
is an able pleading to demonstrate that the Kamarinaeans 
had far more to fear from Syracuse than from Athens. 
His arguments to this point are at least higiily plausible, 
if not convincing: but he seems to lay himself open to 
attack from the opposite quarter. If Athens cannot hope 
to gam any subjects in Sicily, what motive has she for 
interfering? This Euphemus meets by contending that if 
she does not interfere, the Syracusans and their allies w'lll 
come across and render assistance to the enemies ol Athens 

' 'Ihucyd. VI 
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in Peloponnesus. It is manifest, however, that under tlie 
actual circumstances of the time, Athens coiOd have no 
real fears of this nature, and that her real motives for 
meddling in Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, 
not of self-defence. But it shows how little likely such 
hopes were to he realised — and therefore how ill-advised 
the whole plan of interference in Sicily was — that the 
Athenian envoy could say to the Kamarinseans, in the same 
strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when combating 
the wisdom of the expedition — “ Such is the distance of 
Sicily from Athens, and such the difficulty of guarding 
cities of great force and ample territory combined, that if 
we wished to hold you Sicilians as subjects, we should be 
unable to do it: we can only retain you as free and power- 
ful allies.” 1 What Kikias said at Athens to dissuade his 
countrymen from the enterprise, under sincere conviction 
— Euplit'iiiut repeated ',t Kamarina for the purpose of 
conciliating that city; probably, without believing it 
himself, yet the anticipation was not on that account the 
less true and reasonable. 

The Kamarinjeans felt the force of both speeches, from 
Hermokrates and Euphemus. Their inclinations The Kama- 
corried them towards the Athenians, yet xiot 
without a certain ini«?giving in case Athens practical 
should prove completely successful. Towards neutrality, 
the Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing 
but unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient 
date — and even now, their great fear was, of probable 
suffering if the Syracusans succeeded against Athens with- 
out their cooperation. In this dilemma, tney thought 
safest to give an evasive answer, of friendly sentimen 
towards both parties, but refusal of aid to either; hoping 
thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, whichever way ^he 
ultimate success might turii.^ 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Ka- 
marina. such was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In 
December 415 b.c., no human being could ventuie to 


^ Thucyd. vi. 86. tjijlsk {xe^ Y« ueyi>tov xai irapajxjut ^-ciptutiSuiv. 
OUTS cfifxsivai Suva^oi |XTj u(xu>/* A.c 

Cl xe x«i Tfevojicvoi /xxo* xoxepYijai- This is exactly the Iftucrmrr of 
p.c6a, aS'Jvaxoi xaxaaystv, 6ia |J.f,xo^ Nikias in hib speech to t c .....c- 
TC xal aropia (fj/ax^c itoXciu; iiiaus, vi. 12 

* T hucyd \ i 88. 
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predict how tje struggle between Nikias and the Syracusans 
in the coming yoar would turn out; nor were the Katiiai\- 
nseans prompted by any hearty feeling to take the extreme 
chances with either party. Matters had borne a different 
aspect indeed in the preceding month of July 4 1 5 b.c., when 
the Athenians first arrived, fiad the vigorous policy urged 
by Lamachus been then followed up, the Athenians 
would always have appeared likely to succeed — if indeed 
they had not already become conquerors of Syracuse: so 
that waverers like the KamariiuBans would have remained 
attached to them from policy. The best way to obtain 
allies (Lamachus had contended) was, to be prompt and 
decisive in action, and to strike at the capital point at once 
while the intimidating effect of their arrival was fr(\sli. Cif 
the value of his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded 
by the conduct of Kamarina. i 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or 
Winter nothing. He merely despatched envoys for 
proceed- the purpose of conciliating the Sikels in the 
k°as from*" i'^terior, where the autonomous Sikcls, who 
his quart- dwelt ill the Central regions of the island, for the 
Katana most part declared in his favour — especially the 
’ powerful Sikel prince Archonidcs — sending pro- 

visions and even money to the camp at Naxos. Against 
some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detaciiinents for pur- 
poses of compulsion; while the Syracusans on their part did 
the like to counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as had 
become dependents of Syracuse, stood aloof from the 
struggle. As the spring approached, Nikias transfcTred 
his position from Naxos to Katana, re-establishing that 
camp which the Syracusans had destroyed. 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite coo- 
peration from that city; and a second to the Tyrrhenian 
maritime cities on the southern coast of Italy, some of 
whom had proffered to him their services, as ancient ene- 
mies of Syracuse, and now realised their promises. From 
Carthage nothing was obtained. To the Sikels, Egestreaiis, 
and all the other allies of Athens, Nikias also sent orders 
for bricks, iron bars, clamps and everything suitable for 
the wall of circumvallation, which was to be comnienccil 
with the first burst of spring. 

* Compare the remarks of Alkibiadds, Thucyd. vi. 91. 

» Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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While such preparations were goin^ on in Sicily, de- 
bates of portentous promise took place at Sparta. sy,acusan 
Immediately after the battle near the Ulyiii- euvo>h Hoi.t 
pieion and the retreat of Nikias into winter LVfrom* 
f^uarters, the Syracusans had despatched envoys Corinth 
to Peloponnesus to solicit reinforcements. Here Spartu. 
again, we are compelled to notice the lamentable conse- 
quences arising out of the inaction of Nikias. Had he 
commenced the siege of Syrficuse on his first amval, it may 
be doubted whether any such envoys would have been sent 
to Peloponnesus at all; at any rate, they would not have 
arrived in time to produce decisive effects. ^ After exert- 
ing what influence they could upon the Italian Greeks, in 
their voyage, the Syracusan envoys reached Corinth, where 
they found the Avarmest reception and obtained promises 
of speedy succour. The Corinthians furnished envoys of 
tlusir oviii lo I'ccompaiiy them to Sparta, and to back their 
request for Lacedaeinoniaii q^d. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another atlvocate 
upon whom they could not reasonably have Aikibiad6b 
counted — Alkibiades. That exile had crossed sparta- 
over from Thurii to the Eleian port of Kyllene hosuHly Yo 
in Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel , 2 and noAv Athens. 

* Tliucjd. vi. SB, vii. 42. of the conspiracy nf the Four 

2 riutiirch (AlUih. c. 2.1) says Hundred to a time anterior to the 
that liqjjj^ciit to reside at Arffo^ hani-hment of Alkihiadds. But 
but thi^eoma difficult to reconcile amout? all the va;;ue aentonce*!, 
with the assertion of Thucydides this nlh'gation that the Athenian-' 
tvi. Of) that Ills friends at Argos hani&hed him out of all dretr* 
had incuripd grave bUbpicions of '•tands prominent, ^hey coula 
treason. only banish him from the territorv 

Cornelius Nopos (Alkib. c. 4) of Athens and her allies. Whether 
says, with greater probability «if he went to Argos, as I have al- 
trnth, that Alkibiad4^8 went ♦rom ready said, seems to me ^er^ 
Thurii, first to Elis, next to Thebes, doubtful ; perhaps Plutarch copied 

Tbokrat^s (i>e Bigis, (>rat, xvi. s. the bta'i>>ment from this passage of 
10) says that tho Atlieinans hanibhed Isokr.it t's. 

him out of all Creoco, iiibcnhod But under all circnmsfanoos, we 
his name on a column, and sent are not to believe that Alkibiades 
envoys to demand his porsou from turned against his country, or 
the Argoians; bo that AlkibiadOs went to Sparta, upon 
wuft romjullvtl to take refuge with The first ait of his hostility to 
the Tjaeedivmouians. This whole Athens (the disapponiting her of 
statomctit of IsokratOs is exceed* the acciiiixition of Megs/‘n'^ vra« 
ingly loose and untrustworthy, committed before he left SiciU 
caiiying back tho commoucement Moreover Thucydides icpreseuts 
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appeared at Sparta ou special invitation and safe-conduct 
from the LaceiLemoniaus; of whom he was at first velie- 
mentW afraid, in consequence of having raised against them 
that Peloponnesian combination whimi had given them f^o 
much 1;rouble before the battle of iyiantineia. He now 
appeared too, burning with hostility against his country, 
and eager to inflict upon her all the mischief in his power. 
Having been the chief evil genius to plunge her, mainly for 
selflsh ends of his own, into this ill-starred venture, he was 
now about to do his best to turn it into her irreparable ruin. 
His flery stimulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, supplied 
what was wanting in Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, 
and inflamed the tardy goodwill of the Spartan Ephors 
into comparative decision and activity. ^ His harangue in 
the Spartan congress is given to us by Thucydides — who 
may possibly have heard it, as he was then himself in exile. 
Like the ep,rlier speech which he puts into the mouth of 
Alkibiades at Athens, it is cl^acteristic in a high degree; 
and interesting in another point of view as the latent com- 

f oscd speech of any length which we find in his history. 

give here the substance, without professing to translate 
the words. 

"First, I must adress you, Lacedaemonians, respecting 
Spopch of the prejudices current against me personally, 
^ hope to find a fair hearing on public 
dromon idu ' matters. You know it was I, who renewed my 
a88.emi)ijr. public comiexiou wRh Sparta, after my aWest ors 

before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. 
Moreover^I assiduously cultivated your favour onall points, 
especially by attentions to your prisoners at Atfiens : but 
while I was showing all this zeal towards you, you took 
the opportunity of the peace which you made with Athens 
to employ my enemies as your agents — thus strengthening 
their hands, and dishonouring me. It was this conduct of 
yours which drove me to unite with the Argeians and 
Mantineians; nor ought you to be angry with me f(.»r mis- 
chief which you thus drew upon yourselves. Probably some 
of you hate me too, without any good reason, as a forward 
partisan of democracy. My family were always opposed to 

him as unwilling indeed to go to and invitation from them. Thuc>- 
Sparta, but only unwilling because didfts mentions nothing about hia 
he was afraid of the Spaitans, in going to Argos (vi 88). 
fact waiting for a safe conduct ■ Ihucyd. vi. 88. 
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the Peisistraticl dosj^ots; and as all opposition, to a rulinj,^ 
One or Few, takes the name of The Teople, so from that 
time forward we continued to act as leaders of the people. ‘ 
Moreover our established constitution was adeinotTacy,so 
that 1 had no choice but to obey; though I did my best to 
maintain a moderate line of political conduct in the midst 
of tlu‘ reigning licence. It was not my family, but othe^‘^, 
wdio in former times as well as now, led the people into the 
w^orst courses — those same men w^ho sent me into exile. 
I always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire 
city; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in whii h 
Atliens had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which 
I found already existing . 2 For as to democracy, all we 
Athenians of common sense well knew its real character. 
Personally, 1 have better reason than any one else to rail 
against it — if one could say anything new' about such con- 
fessed luliy; but J did not think it safe to change the 
government, while you w^c standing by as enemies. 

‘•So much as to myself personalJy: 1 shall now' talk to 
you about the business of the meeting, and tell you 
something more than you yet know. Our )mrpose in sailing 
from Atliens, was, first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks — 
next, the Italian Greeks — afterwards, to mcike an attempt 
on the Carthaginian empire and on Carthage herself. If all 
or most of this succeeded, w'e were then to attack Pelo- 
ponnesus. AVe intended to bring to this enterprise the 
entiife pow'cr of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, besides 
large numb(*rs of Iberian and other warlike barbaric 
mercenaries, together with many new triremes built from 
the abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both ^ 


* Tliucjd. VI. 89. Tot? “"**• 
pd/tioi? aei irore Sidcfipot nai 

Se TO e/a<Tioo(ae ^0 4 T(7< S'j^asTi'Jo^Ti 
u)vy|jLa5TQii* xai dr’ excl/ou 
^U|xr7p5|i?i/xv t r.poaTttoia Tjixi# too 

It lb to be recollected that the 
Laced I'lnoniaiiH liad beou ulwa^e 
opposed to Topa^voi or despots, 
and had been particulary opposed 
to the Poisistrutid T'jpiv.oi, whom 
the> ill fact put down. In tracing 
his democratical tendencies, there- 
fore, to this source, Alkihiad^a 
took the best means of excusing 


them hef(.reaLaceda>monian auu^- 
ence. 

» Thuc>d. vi. 89. “e too 

Cupra^To? "j/rizoTTipiv, Qixaico«Te?, 
S< tp nyT,pa‘l t T.o)K £"’J/£ 

xal EXsoO:pu>TaT7] ouaa, xxi ?--o 

SOSeXTO Tl?, TOOTO J* E*:£l 

OTipoypaTiav ^e xsi sYiYvuisxopE^ ot 
•^po^oo^TE? Ti, x«i auTO? av 

X£ po<, 5aiu yal loi^ocTSsipii* d>./o 

TEp opy) oYoopsvr,? oOosv iv 

xai Ui /cyoi-o* xoi to jisfl'-Tdvxi 
xo'TjV f.uy eBoxei 
0{jLu>v -oXcpiiov -po»xa*iiy,ji. u}f. 
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treasure and p«*ovision. We could thus blockade Pelopon- 
nesus all round wUh our fleet, and at the same time assail 
it with our land-forpe ; and we calculated, by taking some 
towns by storm and occupying others as permanent fortified 
positions, that we should easily conquer the whole peninsula, 
and then become undisputed masters of Greece. You thus 
hear the whole scheme of our expedition from the man who 
knows it best; and you may depend on it that the remaining 
generals will execute all this, if they can. Nothing but 
yo'ur intervention can hinder them. If indeed the Sicilian 
Greeks were all united, they might hold out; but the 
Syracusans standing alone cannot — beaten as they already 
have been in a general action, and blocked up as tln^y are 
by sea. If Syracuse falls into the hands of the Athenians, 
all Sicily and all Italy will share the same fate; and the 
danger which I have described will be soon upon you. 

“It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily — it 
is for the safety ot* Peloponnesus — that I now urge you 
to send across, forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites 
as rowers; and what I consider still more important ihaii 
an army — a Spartan general to take the supreme command. 
Moreover you must also carry on declared and vigorous 
war against Athens here, that the Syracusans may be en- 
couraged to hold out, and that Athens may be in no con- 
dition to send additional reinforcements thither. You must 
farther fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleia in Attica : > 
that is the contingency which the Athenians have always 
been most afraid of, and which therefore you may know to 
b j your best policy. You will thus get into your own hands 
the live and dead stock of Attica, interrupt the working of 
the silver mines at Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their 
profits from judicial fines-* as well as of their landed re- 
venue, and dispose the subject-allies to withhold their 
tribute. 

“None of you ought to think the worse of me because 
I make this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction 


^ The establishment and perman- 
ent occupation of a fortitiHd post 
in Atticn, had been coiitoniplated 
by the Corinthians even bofore the 
beginning of the war (Thucyd. i. 
122 ). 

* The occupation of Dekeleia 
made it nece-jsary for the larger 


number of Athenians to be almost 
incessantly under arms. Instead 
of a city, Athens bucamo a guard- 
post, says Thucydiilcs (vii. 28) 
There was thorofure scliloiii leisure 
for the convocation of that iiuraer- 
ouB body of citi/ons who formed 
a Dikastery. 
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with her enemies — I who once passed for a lover of my 
country. 1 Nor ought you to mistrust iny assurances a** 
coming from the reckless passion of an exile. The worst 
enemies of Athens are not those who make open war like 
you, but those who drive her best friends into hostility. 
I loved my country'^ while I was secure as a citizen — I love 
her no more, now that 1 am wronged. In fact, 1 do noi 
conceive myself to be assailing a country still mine: I am 
rather trying to win back a country now lost to me. The 
real patriot is not he, who having unjustly lost his country, 
iicquiesccs in patience — but he w hose ardour makes him 
try every means to regain her. 

“Employ me without fear, Lacedfemoniaiis, in any 
service of danger or suffering: the more harm T did yon 
lornicrly as an enemy, the more good 1 can now do you 
a friend. But above all, do not shri^|k hack from iiistani 
operaiiCiio in Sicily and in Attica, upon wdiich so 

much depends. You will thus put dowui the power of Athens. 
l)rebent as well as future : you will dwa*ll j'our&elvos in safety, 
and you will become the leaders of undivided Hellas, by iref 
consent and without force.” ^ 

Enormous cousequonces turned upon this speech — no 
less masterly in reference to the purpose and Great effect 
the audience, than infamous as an indication of 
the character of the speaker. If its contents the^eio” 
became known at Athens, as they probably did, p^iine^sians 
tlie enemies of Alkihiades would he supplied w'ith a jus- 
tification of their most violent political attacks. That im- 
putation which they had taken so much pains to lasteii 
upon him, citing in proof of it alike his profligate ex 
Iiendif ure, overlieariiig insolence, and derision of the religions 
ceremonies of tlie state* — that he detested the democracy 
in his heart, submitted to it only from neces.'^ity, and ' as 
w^atching for the first safe opportunity of subverting it — 
appears here in liis o^vn language as matter of avowal and 

* Tlnipytl. VI. 02. K**! ysip<o/ r»))i) 8s |jl5>Xov t7)v oux a# - 

0'!)8sa a;iio 60/slv OfjLWM si rraaliai kal cpi>u“&)n ouro; up'Jiu'. 

eiiouToO (xeva tu)v TTj)e[ii*i)TaTU><, ooy oc d# tt;# dxuTou a8ixu>c 
^iXoroXlc -OTe 8oxu>ii elvat, vu; oac 0; a. e/ -rn-u: 

CYxpxTioc 6’'cp5ro[jLai. vp i-ou oia -0 e-tiOypLsiv rsipa'J^ a 

* Tliuc}(l. VI. 22 To T6 a/af)7>ct4 

oox s; <j» aoiyoujiai ey/o, «XX' ev o> ’ Tliucjd vi. SO -02. 
aa(pa/.u>^ eito) irsuBr^v 008’ * Thur>d. vi 2b. 

TtaTpiSa oOaav sti f)You|j.ai yib* ievai. 
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boast. The sentence of condemnation against him would 
now be unanimoubly approved, even by those who at the 
time had deprecated it; while the people would be more 
firmly persuaded than before of the reality of the association 
between irreligious manifestations and treasonable designs. 
Doubtless the inferences so drawn from the speech would 
be unsound, because it represented, not the actual past 
sentiments of Alkibiades, but those to which he now found 
it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very selfish a 
politician could be said to have any preference, democracy 
was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oli- 
garchy. Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger 
prospects to his love of show, his adventurous ambition, 
and nis rapjicity for foreign plunder; while under an oli- 
garchy, the jealous restraints, and repulses imposed on him 
by a few equals, w#uld be perhaps more galling to his 
temper than those arising from the whole people. ^ tie takes 
credit in his speech for moderation as opposed to the 
standing licence of democracy. But this is a pretence absurd 
even to extravagance, which Athenians of all parties would 
have listened to with astonishment. Such licence as that 
of Alkibiades himself had never been seen at Athens; and 
it was the adventurous instincts of the democracy towards 
foreign conquest — combined with their imperfect ap- 
prehension of the limits and conditions unucr which alone 
their empire could be permanently maintained — which he 
stimulafted up to the highest point, and then made use of 
for his own power and profit. As against himself, he had 
reason for accusing his political enemies of unworthy 
manoeuvres; and even of gross political wickedness, if they 
were authors or accomplices (as seems probable of some) 
in the mutilation of the Hermse. But most certainly, their 
public advice to the commonwealth was far less mischievous 
than his. And if we are to strike the balance of personal 
political merit between Alkibiades and his enemies, we 
must take into the comparison his fraud upon the simplicity 
of the Lacedsemonian envoys, recounted in the last pre- 
ceding chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiades, 


* See a remarkable passage of tk; and the note 

' hacyd. v*ii. 89— ^aov xa dro3»l- in explanation of it, in a later 
o/xa, oOx ano iwi 6)jiotu>#, chapter of this History, chap. Ixii. 
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wliereiii he touches upon Athenian politics and his own 
Miaropre- past coiiduct, is not to be taken as historical 
conWin^d ^vidciice, just as little can we trust the following 
in the portion in which he professes to describe the 
bpeerh. real purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedi- 
tion. That any such vast designs as those which he an- 
nounces were ever really contemplated even by himself 
and his immediate friends, is very improbable; that they 
were contemplated by the Athenian public, by the arma- 
ment, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. The tardiness 
and timid movements of the armament (during the first 
eight months after arriving at E-hegium) recommended by 
Nikias, partially admitted even by Alkibiades, opposed 
only by the unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not 
strongly censured when known at Athens — conspire to 
prove that their minds were not at first fully made up even 
to the sit^ti oi •'iyvaruse; that they counted on alliances and 
money in Sicily which they did not find; and that those, 
who sailed from Athens with large hopes of brilliant and 
conquest, wore soon taught to see the reality with 
different eyes. If Alkibiades had himself conceived at 
Athens the designs which he profcbscd to reveal in his 
speech at Sparta, there can be little doubt that he would 
have espoused the scheme of Lamachus — or rather would 
have originated it himself. We find him indeed, in his 
speech delivered at Athens before the determination to 
i* lil, holding out hopes, that by means of conquests inSicily, 
Athens might become mistress of all Greece. But this is 
there put as an alternative and as a favourable possibility 
— is noticed only in one place, without expansion or ampli- 
fication — and shows that the speaker did not reckon upon 
fimdiiig any such expectations prevalent among his hearers. 
Alkibiades could not have ventured to promise, in his dis- 
course at Athens, the results which he afterwards talked 
of atSparta as having been actually contemplated — Sicily, 
Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c., all ending in a 
blockading fleet largo enough to gird round Peloponne‘^llS. ^ 
Had he put forth such promises, the charge of juvenile folly 
which Nikias urged against him would probably have been 
believed by every one. His speech at Sjiarta, though it 
has passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian hi>tt 


• Thucyil. VI. 12-17. 
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seems in truth ’^ttlo better than a gigantic romance, dressed 
up to alarm his audience. * 

Intended lor this purpose, it was eminently suitable 
and c£Fective. TheLacedmmonians hid already been partly 
moved by the^ representations from Corinth and Syracuse, 
and were even- prepared to send envoys to the latter place 
Kesoia encouragement to hold out against AtJiens. 

tions of But the peace of Nikias, and tJie alliance suc- 
ceeding it, still subsisted between Athens and 
Sparta. It had indeed been partially and in- 
directly violated in many ways, but both the contracting 
parties still considered it as subsisting, nor would either 
ofthom yet consent to break their oaths openly andavr>wed] 3 \ 
For this reason — as well as from the distance of Sicily, 
great even in the estimation ofthe more nautical A thoniaut 
— the Ephors could not yet make up their minds to des- 
patch thither au}" positive aid. It was exactly' in this point 
of hesitation between the will and the deed, that the ener- 
getic and vindictive exile from Athens found them. Hifc 
naming picture of the danger impending — brought home 
to their own doors, and appearing to proceed from the best 
informed of all witnesses — overcame their reluctance at 
once; while ho at the same time pointed out the precise 
steps whereby their interference would be rendered of most 
avail. The transfer of Alklbiades to Spartet thus reverses 
the superiority of force between the two contending chiefs 
of Greece — “Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum.'* - 
He had not j^et shown his power of doing his country goo<l, 
•.3 we ahall find him hereafter engaged, during the later 
years of the war: his first achievements were but too suc- 
cessful in doing her harm. 

The Lacedsemoiiians forthwith resolved to send an 
The Lace- auxiliary force to SjTacuse. But as thih could 
not be done before the spring, they nominated 
hppus to Gylippus commander, directing him to jiroceed 
Syraciise. thither without delay, and to take counsel with 
the Corinthians for operations as speedy as the case ad- 
mitted. » We do not know that Gylippus had as yet given 
any positive evidence of that consummate skill and activity 
which we shall presently be called upon to describe. Jle 
was probably chosen on account of his superior acquaint- 

' ^ latarcb, Alkib. c. 17. ’Thucyd. vl. 91 ; Pluturcli, iMkib. 

* Lu3an, Phardal. iv. ftl9. o. 2J Dio lor. xiii. 7. 
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ance with the circumstances of the Italian and Sicilian 
Grrccks; since his father Kleandridas, after having been 
banished from Sparta fourteen years before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, for taking Athenian bribes, had been domi- 
ciliated as a citizen at Thurii.i Gylippus desired the 
Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for him, to 
Asiiie in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many others 
as their docks could furnish. 


Tliucyd. vi. 104. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMEJ^T OF THE SIEGE OF SYRA- 
CUSE BY NIKIAS— DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHEiN- 
lAN EXPEDITION UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE 
RESUMPTION OP THE GENERAL WAR. 

The Athenian trooi)S at Katana, probably tired of inaction, 
B c 414 were put in motion in the early spriiitr, even 
before tlie arrival of the reinforcements from 
of^Nikiaa*^ Athens, and sailed to the deserted walls of 
in the Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syr.i- 
cAiiy cusaiis had recently garrisoned, llaving in vam 

spring. attacked the Syracusan garrison, and l.iid wasle 
the neighbouring fields, they re-embarked, lau(l(»d again 
for similar purposes at the mouth of the river Terms, and 
then, after an insignificant skirmish, returned to Katana. 
All expedition into the interior of the island procured for 
them the alliance of the Sikel town of Kci toripa; and the 
cavalry being now arrived Irom Athens, they prepared for 
operations against Syracuse. Nikias had received from 
Athens 250 horsemen fully equipped, for whom horscjs w(*r(i 
to be procured inSicily ^ — 30 horse-bowmen and 300 talents 
in money. He was not long in furnishing them with horses 
fromEgesta and Katana, from which cities he also received 
some farther cavalry — so that he was presently able to 
muster 650 cavalry in all . 2 

Even before tins cavalry could be mounted, Nikias 
made his first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan 
generals on their side, apprised of the arrixal of tlie rein- 
forcement from Athens, and aware that besieging operations 
were on the point of being commenced, now thought it 

'Horses wore so largely brod in ^Tel/ooea^ r^pu, AiT^7ia(; ert 

Sicily, that they even found their Iluilou P^Pujaav 
way into Attica and Central Greece If tlio Scholiast is to ho trustor], 
- Sophoklfis, G*!d. Kolon. 312— the Sicilian horses woie of unusu- 
Yorai/’ opd> ally great si/o 

■* Thucyrl. VI. ‘*’1 -'18. 
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necessary to take the precaution of occupying and guarding 
the roads ot* access to the high ground of Epipolae which 
overliung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner 
and outer ( ity. Tlie former was comprised in the island of 
Ortygia, the original settlement founded by Archias, and 
within which the modern city is at this moment Local con- 
included: the latter or outer city, afterwards 
known by the name of Achradina, occupied the tlOllB of 
high ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, Wme 

but does not seem to have joined the inner city, ^hen Ni- 
or to have been comprised in the same fortifi- 
cation. This outer city was defended, on the ner and 
north and east, by the sea, with rocks presenting tiuter City, 
great difficulties of landing — and by a seawall; so that on 
these eMcc* it v as out the reach of attack. Its wall on 
the land-side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward 
of the entrance of the cleft now called Santa Bonagia or 
Panagia, ran in a direction westward of south as far as the 
termination of the high ground of Achradina, and then 
turned eastwaid along the stone quarries now known as 
those of the Capucins and Novanteris, whero the ground is 
in part so steep, that probably little fortification was needed. 
This fortified high land of Achradina thus constituted the 
outer city; while the lower ground, situated between it and 
the inner city or Ortygia, seems at this time not to have 
been included in the fortifications of either, but was em- 
ployed (and probably had been employed even from 
first settlement in the island), partly for religious pre 
cessions, games, and other multitudinous ceremonies — parti} 
for the burial of the dead, which, according to invariable 
Grecian custom, was performed without the walls of the 
city. Extensive catacombs yet remain to mark the length 
of time during which this ancient Nekropolis served its 
purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer city-wall in the direc- 
tion of the port called Trogilus, stood an un- Localities 
fortified suburb which afterwards became 
enlarged into the distinct walled town ofTyche. outer city 
West of the southern part of the same outer 
city-wall (nearly south-w’est <>f the outer city itself) stood 
another suburb — afterwards known and fortified as 
Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the yv r 415 b.c., from 

02 
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having within' it the statue and consecrated ground of 
Apollo Temenit^s^ (which stood a little way up on the 
ascent of the hill of Epipolse), and stretching from thence 
down southward in the direction of the Great Harbour. 
Between these two suburbs lay a broad open space, the 
ground rising in gradual acclivity from Achradina to the 
westward, and diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, 
until at length it ended in a small conical mound called in 
modern times the Belvedere. This acclivity formed tlie 
eastern ascent of the long ridge of high ground called 
Epipolas. It was a triangle upon an inclined plane, of 
which Achradina was the base: to the north as well as to 
the south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone 
cliff (forming the sides of the triangle), about fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and quite precipitous, except in some 
few openings made for convenient ascent. From the 
western point or apex of the triangle, the descent was easy 
and gradual (excepting two or three special mounds or 
cliffs) towards the city, the interior of which was visible 
from this outer slope. ^ 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias could 
only take Syracuse by building a wall of circum- 
tie”of Vhe vallation so as to cut off its supplies by land, 
siege when and at the same time blockading It. by sea. Now 
rated looking at the Inner and Outer city as above 
Sicily— in; described, at the moment when he first reached 
dlfacuitiee Sicily, we see that (after defeating the Syra- 
'hrough SIB cusans and driving them within their walls, 
delay. which would be of course the first part of the 


* At the neighbouring city of 
Oela, also, a little without the 
walls, there stood a large bra/en 
btatue of Apollo — of so much 
sanctity, beauty, or notoriety, that 
the Carthaginians in their invasion 
of the island (seven years after the 
siege of Syracuse by Nikias) car- 
ried it away with them and trans- 
ported it to Tyre (Diodor. ziii. 108) 

* In reference to all these topo- 
graphical details, the reader is 
requested to consult the two Plans 
of Byraouse annexed to volume VI* 
together with the explanatory 
Appendix on the Operations of the 


Biego The veiy perspicuous de- 
scription of Epipole, also, given 
by Mr. Stanley (as embodied iii 
Dr. Arnold's Appendix to the third 
volume of his Thucydides), is 
especially commended to hie at- 
tention. 

In the Appendix I have been 
unavoidably compelled to repeat 
a portion of the matter contained 
m my general narrative: for which 
repetition I hope to be pardoned. 

In Plan I, the letters A, B, 0, 
D represent tbe wall of the Outer 
City as it seen s to have stood 
when Nikias first arrived in Sicily. 
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process) he might have carried his blockading wall in a 
direction nearly southerly from the innermost point of the 
cleft of Santa Bonagia, between the city-wall and the 
Temenites so as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot not 
far westward of the junction of Ortygia with the main 
land. Or he might have landed in the Great Harbour, and 
executed the same wall, beginning from the opposite end. 
Or he might have preferred to construct two blockading 
walls, one for each city separately : a short wall would have 
sufficed in front of the isthmus joining Ortygia, while a 
separate wall might have been carried to shut up the outer 
city, across ijje unfortified space constituting the Nekro- 
polis opposite to Ortygia. Such were the possibilities of 
the case at the time when Nikias first reached Rhegium. 
But durinff the many months of inaction which he had 
allowed, Uic -lyracusans had barred out both these possi- 
bilities, and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his 
intended enterprise. They had constructed a new wall, 
covering both their inner and their outer city — stretching 
across the whole front which faced the slope of Epipolse, 
rrom the Great Harbour to the opposite sea near Santa 
Bonagia — and expanding westward so as to include within 
it the statue and consecrated ground of Apollo Temenites, 
with the cliff near adjoining to it known by the name of 
the Temeiiitc Cliff*. This was done for the express purpose 
of lengjbhening the line indispensable for the besiegers to 
make their w'all a good blockade. i After it was finished, 
iNikias could not begin his blockade from the side of tb'* 
(jreat Harbour, since he would have boon obstructed 1a 
the precipitous southern cliff of Epipola?. He was under 
tlie necessity of beginning his wall from a portion ot the 
Jiigher ground of Epipolae, and of carrying it both along a 
greater space and higher up on the slope, until he touched 
(he Great Harbour at a point farther removea from Or- 
tygia. 


The letters E, F represent the wall 
of the Inner Oity at the same mo- 
mont. 

‘ Thucyd. v. 76. 'ErsiyiCov nai 
01 2upax6oioi ev xtp yeipLODvi TOUTtfi 
rpoq xe if] itiXei, xov TtijLevixTjv e*- 
xo^iioiTjsafjLevoi, teiyoc itapandv 


xozpoc'ti? 'Uitiico)oc 6pd)v, 
?5i:(jDC[jLrj5i'E)aaaoMOC cO-y-o- 
xe-yiaxoi tuoiv, 

) <0^X81, & c . 

In Plan I., tlip letters I , *i. I 
ropresont this additional or ad- 
vanced fort' hen tiou. 
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Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the 
incieased side of Epipolse, the necessity so created for 
importance carrying on operations much higher up on Ihe 
upper slope gave to the summit of that eminence a 
ground of greater importance than it had before possessed, 
iift^lntion Nikias, doubtless furnished with good local in- 
of the Sy- fonnation by the exiles, seems to have made 
occupy'tho ^kis discovery earlier than the Syrftcusau ge- 
suminit of nerals, who (having been occupied in augnient- 
Epipoitt. their defences on another point wlnn-e tliey 

were yet more vulnerable) did not make it until imme- 
diately before the opening of the spring can^aign. It was 
at that critical moment that they proclaimed a full muster, 
for break of day, in the low mead on the left bank of the 
Anapus. After an inspection of arms, and probably final 
distribution of forces for the approaching struggle, a chosen 
regiment of 600 hoplites w'as placed under the orders of 
an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order to act as 
garrison of Epipolae, as well as to be in constant readiness 
wherever they might be wanted. » These men were int end(‘d 
to occupy the strong ground on the summit of the hill, 
and thus obstruct all the various approaches to it, seem- 
ingly not many in number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to march 
The Bum- to the summit, intelligence reached them that 
the Athenians were already in possession of it. 

Athexi- Nikias and Lamachus, putting their troops on 
iaaa. . board at Katana, had sailed during the pre- 
ceding night to a landiug-})lace not far from a place called 
Leon or the Lion, which was only six or seven furlongs 
from Epipolae, and seems to have lain between Megara and 
the peninsula of Thapsus. TJicy here landed tlieir hoplites, 
and placed their fleet in safety under cover of a palisade 
across the narrow isthmus of Thapsus, before day and 
before the Syracusans had any intimation of their arrival. 
Their hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid 
step to ascend Epipolae, mounting seemingly from the 
north-east, by the side towards Megara and farthest 
removed from Syracuse; so that they first reached the 
summit called Euryalus, near the apex of the triangle 
above described. From hence they commanded the slope 
of Epipolae beneath them and the town of Syracuse to the 


' Tliucyd. vi. 90. 
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eastward. They were presently attacked by the Syra- 
cusans, who Ipoke up their muster in tlic mead as suon as 
tliey heard tne news. Hut as the road by which they had 
to march, approaching Euryalus from the south-west, w'as 
circuitous, and hardly less than three English miles in 
length — they had the mortification of seeing that the 
Ailienians were already masters of the position; and when 
ihoy hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace had so dis- 
ordered their ranks, tliat the Athenians attacked tlicm at 
great advantage, besides having the higher ground. The 
Syracusans were driven back to their city with loss, 
jDiomilus with half his regiment being slain; while the 
Athenians remained masters of the high ground of 
Euryalus, as well as of the upper portion of the slope of 
Epipolgp. 1 

This was a most important advantage — indeed seem- 
ingly essential to the s tccessful prosecution of The 8ucco‘»a 
the siege. Jl was gained by a plan both well of this &ur- 
laid and well executed, grounded upon the J^JentiaTto 
omission of the Sju'acusans to occupy a post ot the 
which they did not at first perceive the import- JTroBMniUon 
ance — and which in fact only acquired its pre- the 
eminent imjiortance from the new enlargement 
made by the Syi'acusans in their fortifications. To that 
extent, therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to occur. 
The capture of Syracuse was certain, upon the supposition 
that the attack and siege of the city had been commenced 
on the first arrival of the Athenians in the island, with.”! 
giving time for any improvement in its defensibility. B 
the moment such delay was allowed, success ceased to b. 
certain, dejieiiding more or less upon this favourable turn 
of accident. The Syracusans actually did a great de.d to 
create additional difficulty to the besiegers, and might have 
done more, especially in regard to the occupation of the 
high ground above Epipolse. Had they taken this pre- 
caution, the effective prosecution of the siege would have 
been rendered extremely difficult — if not completely 
frustrated. 

On the next moming, Nikias and Lamachus marched 
their army down thu slope of Epipolse near to the Syra- 
cusan w^alls, and offered battle, whichithe enemy did not 

• Tbucyd. vi. 07. 
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accept. They i then withdrew the Athenian troops; after 
First opera- their first operation wasji|p construct a 

tions of fort on the high ground called iSbdalum, near 
f Jentrai®^" the westem end of the upper northern cliffs bord- 
work of the cring EpipolsB, on the brink of the cliff, and 
Athenians looking northward towards Megara. This was 
roi»,*caii- intended as a place of security wherein both 
Circle^ treasures and stores might be deposited, so as to 
leave the army unencumbered in its motions. The 
Athenian cavalry being now completed by the new arrivals 
from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labdalum to a new 
position called Syke, lower down on Epipolm. seemingly 
about midway between the northern and southern cliffs. 
He here constructed, w’lth as much rapidity as possible, a 
walled enclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre 
from whence the projected wall of circumvallation was to 
start northward towards the sea at Trogilus, southward 
towards the Great Harbour. This circle appears to have 
covered a considerable space, and was farther protected by 
an outwork, the front of which measured one thousand 
feet. 1 Astounded at the rapidity with which the Athenians 
executed this construction, - the Syracusans marched their 
forces out, and prepared to give battle in order to interrupt 
it. But when tne Athenians, relinquishing the work, drew 
up on their side in battle order — the Syracusan generals 
were so struck with their manifest superiority in soldier- 
like array, as compared with the disorderly trim of their 
own ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers back into the 
Ity without venturing to engage; merely leaving a body 
of horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, and 
constrain them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired 
Athenian cavalry, however, were here brought for the first 
time into effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of 
their own hoplites, they charged the Syracusan hor^e, 
drove them off with some loss, and erected their trophy. 
This is the only occasion on which wc read of the Athenian 


* Thucyd. vi. 97 e/u>po'J# rpo? 
'^r^i oi ’A0r,votioi, ivT-ep vcrOc- 

Copievoi etsiyiffav vux/ov fiicc 

Tayo'j?. 

Ibe probable poBition of ibis 
Ath iilan Kox}gc or Civile 
found on both the Plans in tJ>o 


Appendix, marked by the letter K. 

* The Athenians seem to have 
suTpassed all other Greeks in (he 
diligence and skill with whuh tlio> 
executed fortifications see s nue 
examples, Thuejd v. 76-82, Xc- 
noph. Hellen iv. 4, 18 
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cavalry being brought into conflict; though Nikias had 
made -the absence of cavalry the great reason for his pro- 
longed inaction. 

Interruption being tlius checked, Nikias continued his 
blockading operations; first completing the 
Circle, * then begimiiiig his wall of circumvalla- tprwaii of' 
tioii in a northerly direction from the Circle 
towards Trogilds: for which purpose a portion 
of his forces were employed in bringing stones and wood, 
and depositing them in proper places along the intended 
line. So strongly did Hcrinokrates feel the inferiority oT 
the Syracusan lioplites in the field, that he discouraged 
any fresh general action, and proposed to construct a 
counter- wall or cross- wall; traversing the space along which 
the Athenian circumvallation must necessarily be continued, 
so as to ’ .'node its farther progress. A tenable counter- 
wall, if they could get tune to carry it sufficiently far to a 
defensible teriniiius, would complettdy defeat tin* intent 
of the bcsiegei’b: but even ifNikias should interrupt the 
work by his attacks, the Syracusans calculated on being 
able to provide n sufficient force to repel him, during the 
short time nccos'5‘»ry for hastily constructing the palisade 
or front outwork. Such palisade would serve them as a 
temporary defence, while they finished the more elaborate 
cross-wall behind it; and would, even at the worst, compel 
Nikias to suspend all his proceedings and employ his whole 
force to dislodge them.-i 

' Dr Arnold in his note on Tliu- Ihncjd m T - o t s i y « ' - i 

cyd. VI %, sajs that the Circle is oc eOo*.w (toi ij--' 

siioken i)f, m ono passafjr of Thu- t, tthe Atheniau^ 

cydnlps, as if it had iiPivr been a;cw -o -v/on vii ei 

cnmpleted. I construe this one osia/. aroy/ ■; ly /cstlai, xa« 0|X7 
pnssaf!c differently from him ko* et “ou-ni z\ (jl 

(vii. 2 , 4 ) — T«j) ToO yox)ou Tr,? i^pa'idc, X9 

Tov Tpcoyilo; e-* -rv STcpxv x. "Oic 

fJa/acrax; where 1 think to> a/Xtj) ) 7 p. 3 a ^ "*? £io'’'o'jc 

70 U x6x)oo is equivalent to e'epoiO 6; o.* -:a'J 0 ,ac/ 0 'j^ "ou cpyoj 

TOO xox)o'j—nsj plaiiilj appears from tx/'Xi; a; rpo^ arx; -oe-rjOx' — 
the accompanying mention of Tro- The probable course of thi«5 hrst 
c;i1uB aud the northern sea. 1 am counter-wall is marked ou IMan 1. 
persuaded that the Circ^ •• \vas by tlio letters N,jL). 

linished — and Dr. Arnold niinself The Scholiast here expMin« 

indicates two passages in wlrcli it ccoor/j; to ineun t? ,*S73'fi7 

ib distinctly spoken ol ns having o)iYa os tx 

boon completed. Sue Appendix to to aaTihocc cuxi to /loplo^ 
thii volume. Though he is -o followed hj the 
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Accordingly they took their stait horn the posteiii 
Its direc grove of Apollo Tamemtes, a gate 

tion, south in the new wall erected four or five months 
Athenian before to enlarge the fortified space of the c it} 
CiTcie—itB From this point, which was lower down on the 
completion g]Qp0 Epipoldp than the Atheniciii Cii c le, the} 
earned their palisade and counter-wall up the slope, in a 
direction calculated to intersect the intended line ol hostile* 
circumvallation southwaid ot the Ciicle Tlie nautual 
population from (.Irtygia could he employed in this enter- 
prise, since the city was still completely undistuibed b} 
sea and mistress of the Gieit Haibour — the Athenian fleet 
not having yet moved Irom Thapsus Besides this active 
crowd ol woikmen, the sacied oli\e-tiees in the Temcni^i 
grove were cut down to seive as matciials, and b} such 
cflbits the woik was piesently finished to a suflicicnt dis- 
tance foi tra^ ersiug and intercepting rlic blockading w all 
intended to come southwaid from the ('’iicU it seems to 
have terminated at the brink ol the piecipitous southern 
chft of Epipolae, which pi evented the Athenians from turn- 
ing it and attacking it in flank while it was defended in 

best comiuentatorh 1 cannot think geiicril chiractcr of iht grouii 1 
that his explanation is correct lie it appears to me that sc» j 
evidently supposes that this hrst means simply “the attacks of the 
countei 'walluftlu S> racusans as Athenians — wi lout intending t 
built las wo shall see prosintly denote any speciil assail ible 
that the second counter work was) points — icfOxaTalappotveiv 'ac v 
across t^e marsh, or low ground means to get beforehand ^it> 

between the southern cliff of Lpi the attacks (sec ihuc}d i 67 \ 

polai and the Gro It Harbour “iho 30) Ihis is u fact the more 
ground being generally marshy usual meaning of oc (coniparf 
(-£ jia-uire?) there were onlj a few vii 6 vii 4^ i ( v 36 vi bi), 
places where it could be crossed ” “attack, approach, visit, Ac There 
But! conceive this supposition to are doubtless other passages in 
he erroneous lie first counter which it means the way er real 
wall of the byracusaiis was carried, thr ugh which the attack wu 
as It seems to me, up the slope of made ” in c no of these howevi i 
I'pipol&L, between the Athenian (vii 1) all the best editors now 
Circle and the southern cliff it read lo oj instead of efoSou 
commenced at the i%racusaii newly It will be seen that arguments 
erected advanced wall, enclosing have been founded upon the mad 
the Temenitfis Ihiswas all hard, missible soiist winch tlu bchohast 
firm ground, such as the Athenians here gives to the word eyo^oi sii 
could march across at any point Br Arnold, Mt inoir on the Map f 
there might perhaps be some rough Syracuse, Appendix to his ed )i 
nefesas here and there, but they iiiucyd vjl in p 271 
would be mere exceptions to the 
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front by a stockade and topped with wooden towers for 
discharge of missiles. One tribe of hoplites was left to 
defend it, while the crowd of Syracusans who had either 
been employed on the work or on guard, returned back 
into the city. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it 
prudent to interrupt them. i Employed as he it is utorm- 
seems to have been on the Circle, and on the 
wall branching out from the Circle northward, eS, b>*thc^ 
he was unwilling to march across the slope of Athenian-. 
Epipolse to attack them with half his forces, leaving his 
own rear exposed to attack from the numerous Syracusans 
in the city, and his own Circle only partially guarded. More- 
over, by such delay he was enabled to prosecute his own 
part of the circumvallation without hindrance, and to 
watch ' ''pportunitv of assaulting the new counter- 
wall with advantage, fcjuch an opportunity soon occurred, 
just at the time when he had accomplished the farther 
important object of destroying the aqueducts which sup- 
plied the city, partially at least, with water for drinking. 
The Syracusan*:- appear to have been lilled with confidence 
both by the completion of their count er-w’all which seemed 
an effective bar to the besiegers — and by his inaction. 
The tribe left on guard presently began to relax in their 
vigilance: instead of occupying the wall, tents were erected 
behind it to shelter them from the midday sun; wdiilesome 
even permitted themselves to take repose during that hour 
within the city walls. Such negligence did not escape the 
Athenian generals, who silently prep arc -m assault m 
midday. Three hundred chosen hoplites wdth some ligj 
troops clothed in panoplies for the occasion, were instruct- 
ed to sally out suddenly and run across straight to attack 
the stockade and counter-wall; while the main Athenian 
force marched in two divisions under Nikias and Laniachus : 
half towards the city walls to prevent any succour from 
coming out of the gates — half towards the Temenitepobtern- 
gate i^rom whence the stockade and cross-wall com- 
menced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen thr- ' 
hundred was crowned with full success. They captured 
both the stockade and the couiiterwall, feebly defended by 
its guards; who taken by surprise, abandoned then post 
and fled along bohind their w'all to enter the city by the 

* Thuc>d. VI. 100 . 
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Temenite postern-gate. Before all of them could get in, 
however, both the pursuing three hundred and the Athen- 
ian division which inarched straight to that point, had 
partially come up with them: so that some of these assail- 
ants even forced their way along with them through the 

g ate into the interior of the Temenite city-wall. Here 
owever the Syracusan strength within was too much for 
them: these foremost Athenians and Argeians were thrust 
out a^ain with loss. But the general movement of the 
Athenians had been completely triumphant. They pulled 
down the counter-wall, plucked up the palisade, and carried 
the materials away for the use of their own circumval- 
lation. 

As the recent Syracusan counterwork had been carried 
Nikias oc- brink of the southern cliff, which rendered 

cupiea the it unassailable in flank — Nikias was warned of 
ciiff-'7nd necessity of becoming master of this cliff, 

proseciitea so as to deprive them of the same resource in 
biockade^^ future. Accordingly without staying to finish 
south of his blockading wall regularly and continuously 
the Circle. Circle southward, across the slope of 

Epipolse — he left the Circle under guard and marched 
across at once to take possession of the southern cliff, at 
the point where the blockading wall was intended to reach 
it. This point of the southern cliff he immediately fortified 
as a defensive position, whereby he accomplislied two 
objects. First, he prevented the Syracusans from again 
employing the cliff as a flank defence for a second count er- 
w'all. 1 Next, he acquired the means of providing a safe 


' Tlmcyd. vi. 101. o’ Oaxapiio 
aro TOO xoxX ou cTsl/itlov oi A^- 
<aToi TOv xpvi|j.vov t 6 v osep *rou e/ooCf 
TU)v ’EttikoXuiv txot^ npoc tov 
fjLcYav >i(j.eva 5pa, x«i ^“sp aoToIc 
'^payoxaTov xaxxflaji 5ia 

TOO <<t6fj.dXoo xal too 2 Xooc to; 

>.ipiev7 TO icepiTslytap-a. 

I give in the tekt what I believe 
to be the meaning of this sentence, 
though the words dr.o too xoxXoo 
are not clear, and have been 
differently construed. Gollor in 
his first edition had construed 
them as if it stood dp^d;jLt;oi 
7ro TOO xox)oo: as if the fortifica- 


tion now begun on the uHfi was 
continuous and in actual juiirtion 
with the Circle. In his Horond 
edition he seems to relinquioii 
this opinion, and to traiif^late 
them in a manner similar to i)r. 
Arnold, who considers them as 
equivalent to oiro too xoy>oo 
oppimpLe'^oi, but not at all iuiplyiii'.: 
that the fresh work performed was 
continuous with the Circle— which 
he believes not to have been the 
fact. If thus construf'd , the words 
would imply ''starting from the 
Circle UP a base of operations.” 
Agreeing with T)r. Arnold in liis 
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and eiiHy road of oommunication betwocn the high ground 
of Epipolae and the low marshy ground beneath, wliu li 
divided Epipolae from the Great Harbour, and across wliich 
the Athenian wall of circumvallation must necessarily be 
presently carried. As his troops would have to carry on 
simultaneous operations, partly on the high ground above, 
partly on the low ground beneath, he could not allow them 
to be separated from each other by a precipitous cliff which 
would prevent rea^ mutual assistance. The intermediate 
space between the Circle and the fortified point of the cliff, 
was for the time left with an unfinished wall, with the 
intention of coming back to it (as was in fact afterwards 
done, and this portion of wall was in the end completed). 
The Circle, though isolated, was strong enough for the 
time to maiptain itself against attack, and was adequately 
garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred 
from carrying a second counter-wall on the same Second 
side of Epipolae, since the enemy were masters 
of the terminating cliff on the southern side of Syracusaiib 
the slope. They now turned their operations 
to the lower ground or marsh between the mar^h, ** 
southern cliff of Epipolae and the Great 
Harbour; being as yet free on that side, since to^thoiivor 
the Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across Anapus. 
that marsh — and seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to 
serve as a flank barrier — they resolved to carry a palisade 
work with a ditch, so as to intersect the lir^ ^vhich the 
Athenians must next pursue in completing the southern- 
most portion of their circumvallation. They so pressed 
the prosecution of this new cross palisade, beginning from 
the lower portion of their own city-walls, and stretching in 
a south-westerly direction across the low ground as far as 

conception of the event pabsages is used in the same 

I incline, in construing the words, honso as we find oroOc;, iv. I2'i, 
to proceed upon the analogy of signifying “apart from, at some 
two or three passages in Thucyd. distance from;" bpt not implying 
i. 7; i. 46; i. 99, vi. b4— Ai 6t r»- any accompany ing idea of motion. 
Xaiai icoXsi^ 5id TYjv X^^cTsiav eicinoXu or proceeding from, either literal 
avTiayoueav auoOaXdsaTjc <aX- or metaphorical. 

)ov (pxiaBvjaav . . . . 'Eari oc )i- “The Athenians beg^n tu f irH* 
ixq/, xal ro>ic OKsp auTob asiTai at some distance from tlieir 1 iiwie, 
dro ev ’KXaidtiSi the cliff above the marsh," do. 

fl;a7rpmTi5o<:, i-'r'ipi). In these 
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the ’’river Anapus, that by the time the new Athenian 
fortification of the cliff was completed, the new Syracusan 
obstacle was completed also, * and a stockade with a ditch 
seemed to shut out the besiegers from reaching the G-reat 
Harbour. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with 
This coun- ability and bravery. Descending unexpectedly, 
attacked moming before daybreak, from his fort on 

and taken the cUff at Epipolse into the low ground beneath 
elms'—™*'' — providing his troops with planks and 

general broad gates to bridge over the marsh where it 
dcath^7f scarcely passable — he contrived to reach 

Lamachus. and Surprise the palisade with the first dawn ol 
moming. Orders were at the same time given for the 
Athenian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the (ii*ea1 
Harbour, so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and 
get on the rear of the new palisade work. But before the 
fleet could arrive, the palif^ade and ditch had been carried, 
and its defenders driven off. A large Syracusan force 
came out from the city to sustain them, and retak(' it; 
bringing on general action in the low ground between the 
(liff of EpipolaB, the Harbour, and the river Anapus. The 
Miperior discipline of the Athenians proved successful : the 
Syracusans were defeated and driven back on all hides, «so 
that their right wing fled into the city, and their h*ft 
(including the larger portion of their best force, the 
horseman), along the banks of the river Anapus, to reach 
the bridge. Flushed with victory, the Athenians ho])od 
to cut them off from this retreat, and a chosen body ol‘ 
3U0 hoplites ran fast in hopes of getting to the bridge first. 
In this hasty movement they fell into such disorder, that 
the Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, put them to flight, 
and threw them back upon the Athenian right wing, to 
which the fugitives communicated their own panic and 
disorder. The fate of the battle appeared to he turning 
against the Athenians, when Lamachus, who was on the 
left wing, hastened to their aid with the Argeiaii hoplites 
and as many bowmen as he could collect. His ardour 
carried him incautiously forward, so that he crossed a ditch, 
with very few followers, before the remaining troops could 

* The oouree and extent (as I found marked on Dan I., by the 
conceive it) of this second counter- letters F, Q. 
work, palisade and ditch, will bo 
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foUow him. He was here attacked Md hlam,* m amgle 
combat with a horseman named Kalliktates: but th«. Hyra- 
casans were driven back when Us soldiers came up, and 
had only just time to snatch and carry off h» de^ l^y. 
with which they crossed the bridge and retreated behiml 
the Atiapus. The rapid movement of this gallant officei 
was thus crowned with complete success, restoring the 
victory* to his own right wing; a victory dearly ]>urchri*e(l 
by the forfeit of his own life.* 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and it-/iijM)rary flight 
of the Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal ^ ^ 
of Lainachns from the left to reinforce it, iui- tuVAjh - 
parted fresh courage to the Syracusan right, 
which had fled into the town. Tliey again came km- ^Tc- 
Corth to renew the contest: while their gem^raJ^ 
attemi..ou ili' ersioii sending out a detach- * 


iiKMit from the uorth-westem gates of the city to attack 
the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope of Epipolae. As this 
(Jircle lay completely apart and at considerable distance 
from the battle, they hoped to find the garrison unpre- 
pared for attack, and thus to carry it by surprise. Their 
maiicpuvre, bolil and well-timed, was on the point of 
succeeding. They carried w’ith little difficulty the covering 
outwork in front, and the Circle itself, probably stript of 
part of its garrison to reinforce tlie combatants in the 


lower ground, was only saved by the presence of mind and 
1 csource of Nikias, w'ho w'as lying ill within it. He directed 
the attendants to set fire to a quantity of w^ood which lay, 
together with the battering engines of ll i army in fro*.' 
of the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented all fartht 
advance on the part of the assailants, and forced them to 
retreat. The flames also served as a signal to the Athe- 
nians engaged in the battle beneath, who immediately sent 
reinforcements to the relief of their general: 
while at the same time the Athenian fleet, just ot uie 
arrived from Thupsus, was seen sailing into tlie 
Great Harbour. This last event, threatening the the (Treat 
Syracusans on a new side, drew off their whole 
attention to the defence of their city. Their combatants 


• TImeyd. vi. 102; Plutarch, Ni- machus was slam, n/'/er the arrival 
kias, c. 18. Diodorus erroneonsly of Gylippus (xii. 8). 
places the battle, in which La- * Thucyd. 102 
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from the field, And their detachment from the Circle, were 
each brought back within the walls. ^ 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, 
carrying with it the death or capture of Nikias, and com- 
bined with the death of Lamachus in the field on that 
same day — it would have greatly brightened the prospects 
of the Syracusans, and might even have arrested the farther 
progress of the siege, from the want of an authorised com- 
mander. But in spite of such imminent hazard, the actual 
result of the day left the Athenians completely victorious, 
and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. AYhat 
materially contributed to their discouragement, was, the 
recent entrance of the Athenian fleet into the Great 
Harbour, wherein it was hence-forward permanently 
established, in cooperation, with the army, in a station 
near the left bank of the Anapus. 

Both army and fleet now began to occupy themselves 
The south- seriously with the construction of the southern- 
oMife^wai? ^^ostpartof the wall of circumvallation; begin- 
of blockade uing immediately below the Athenian fortified 
the°marsh descent from the southern cliff of 

to\h*e Great Epipol® and stretching across the lower marshy 
Harbour,^ u ^ouud to the Grreat Harbour. The distance 
and* nearly between these two extreme poin's was about 
finished. eight stadia or nearly an English mile : the wall 
was double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable 
intervals — inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubt- 
less roofed over in part, since it served afterwards, with 
the help of the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and 
defence of the whole Athenian army. 2 The Syracusans 
could not interrupt this process, nor could they undertake 
a new counter- wall up the mid-slope of Epipolae, without 
coming out to fight a general battle, which they did not 
feel competent to do. Of course the Circle had now been 
put into condition to defy a second surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on 
without hindering the blockading wall towards the Har- 
bour. — It was now, for the first ’time, that they began to 


* Thucyd. vi. 102. 

* The southern part of the Athe- 
nian line of circumvallation is 
marked both on Plans 1. and II. 


<by the letters E, L, M. In the 
first Plan, it appears as intended 
and unfinished , in the second Plan, 
it aiiiicars as cumpluted. 
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taste the real restraints and privations of a siege. i Down 
to this moment, their communication with the Anapus and the 
country beyond, as well as with all sides of the 
(jj-reat Harbour, had been open and unimpeded ; cusans offer 
whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian fleet SJafjJction 
and the change of position of the Athenian army, -despond- 
had cut them off from both, 2 so that little or sy^JJcJge— 
no fresh supplies of provision could reach them increasintr 
except at the hazard of captu4|from the hostile 
ships. On the side of Thapsus, where the 
northern cliff of Epipolse affords onlj^ tw^o or three 
practicable passages of ascent, they had before been blocked 
up by the Athenian army and fleet: and a portion of the 
fleet seems still to have been left at Thapsus. Nothing 
now remained open, except a portion, especially the north- 
ern portio". of the slope of Epipolse. Of this outlet the 
besieged, esijecially their numerous cavalry, doubtless 
availed themselves, for the purpose of excursions and of 
liringing in su])plies. But it was both longer and more 
circuitous for such purposes than the plain near the Great 
Harbour and the Uclorine road: moreover, it had to pass 
by the high and nnrrovj, pass of Euryalus, and might thus 
be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever Nikias 
thought fit to occupy and fortify that position. Unfortu- 


nately for himself and liis army, he omitted this easy, but 
capital precaution, even at the moment when he must have 
known Gylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order 
followed by Nikias and Lamachus can be Order of the 


factorily explained. Having established their i>e8iegiugf 
fortified post on the centre of the slope of Epi- tions suo- 
polae, tliey were in condition to combat oppo- 
sition and attack any count cr-w'all on whichever ]by the^ ^ 
side the enemy might erect it. Commencing in Athenians, 
the first place the execution of the northern portion of the 
blockading line, tlicy soo|^ desist from this, and turn their 
attention to the southern portion, because it was here that 


‘ Tliucyd. vi. 103. ota Se elxoc pius and the Polichn^ or liamlot 
ov9pt.)7tu)v dropo'j^Ttov xai pia. ^ov ^ sniroundiiip it, on the right bank 
itpiv icoXiopxoup.evcuv, Ac. ^ of the Anapus. Thc-e post' ‘•‘ 

* Diodorus however is wrong in mained always occupied by the 
stating (xiii. 7) that the Athenians Syracusana, throughout the whole 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olym- war (Thucyd. i 4, 87). 
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the Syracusans' constructed their two first counter-works. 
In attacking the second counter-work of the Syracusans^ 
across the marsh to the Anapus, they chose a suitable mo- 
ment for bringing the main fleet round from Thapsus into 
the Great Harbour, with a view to its cooperation. After 
clearing the lower ground, they probably deemed it ad- 
visable, in order to establish a safe and easy communication 
with their fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, from 
Epipolee to the Harbour, sl&ld stand next for execution; 
for which there was this farther reason — that they thereby 
blocked up the most convenient exit and channel of sup])ly 
for Syracuse. There are thus plausible reasons assignalile 
why the northern portion of the line of blockade, from the 
Athenian camp on Epipolse to the sea at Trogilus, was left 
to the last, and was found open — at least the greater pari 


Triumphant 
prospects of 
the Athe- 
nians. Dis- 
position 
among the 
Hikels and 
Italian 
Greeks to 
favour 
them. 


of it — by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their 
situation, the prospects of the Athenians were 
better than ever; promising certain and not 
very distant triumph. The reports circulating 
through the neighbouring cities all rep^e^elltod 
them as in the tull tide^f success, so that many 
Sikel tribes, hitherto wavering, came in to 
tender their alliance, while three armed pento- 
konters also arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. 
Moreover abundant supplies were furnished 
from tKe Italian Greeks generally. Nikias, now sole com- 
mander since the death ot Lamaclius, had even the glory 
of receiving and discussing proposals from Syracuse lor ca- 
pitulation — a necessity which was openly and aliuiidantly 
canvassed within the city itself. The ill-success of Her- 
mokrates and his colleagues had caused them to he recently 
displaced from their functions as generals, — to which l£c- 
rakleides/ Eukles, and Tellias were appointed. But tliis 
change, did not inspire the Syracusans with confidence to 
hazard a fresh battle, while the lumper of the city, during 
such period of forced inaction, was melancholy in the ex- 
treme. Though several propositions for surrender, perliaps 
unofficial, yet seemingly sincere, were made to Nikias, noth- 
ing definitive could be agreed upon as to the terms. ' Had 
the Syracusan government been oligarchical, the present 


* Thucyd. vi. 103. icoXXa iXeycTo tc xai xti xaxy 

TTjV noXiv. 
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distress would have exhibited a large body of malcontents 
upon whom he could have worked with advantage ; but the 
democratical character of the goverument maintained union 
at home in this trying emergency. * 

We must take particular note of these propositions in 
order to understand the conduct of Nikias during conduct of 
the present critical interval. He had been from Nikiaa-his 
the beginning in secret correspondence with a 
party in Syracuse; 2 who, though neither numer- interior of 
ous nor powerful in themselves, vrere now 
doubtless both more active and more influential than ever 
they had been before. From them he received constant 
and not unreasonable assurances that the city was on the 
point of surrendering and could not possibly hold out. 
And as the tone of opinion without, as well as within, con- 
spired t'' ^nch an i*'ipression in his mind, so he suf- 
fered himself to be betrayed into a fatal languor and 
security as to the farther prosecution of the besieging 
operations- The injurious consequences of the death of 
Lamachus now became evident. From the time c^^nfidenco 
of the dcpartuie from Katana down to the of Nikias— 
battle in which that gallant officer perished tiv*c?rjauor 
(a period seemingly of about three months, of ins 
from about March to June 414 b.c.), the opera- 
tions of the siege had been conducted with great vigour as 
well as unremitting perseverance ; while the building-work, 
especially, had been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syra- 
cusans with amazement. But so soon as Nikias is left sol . 
commander, this vigorous march disappears and is ex- 
changed for slackness and apathy. The wall across the 
low ground near the harbour might have been expected to 
proceed more rapidly, because the Athenian position genex- 
ally was much stronger — the chance of opposition from 
the Syracusans was much lessened — and the fleet had been 
brought into the Great Harbour to cooperate. Yet in fact 
it seems to have proceeded more slowly: Nikias builds 
it at first as a double wall, though it >\ ould have been 
practicable to complete the whole line of blockade with a 
single wall before the a- »*ival of Gylippus and afterwards, 
if necessary, to have doubled it either wholly or partia'\/ 
instead of employing so much time in completing this one 
portion, that Gylippus arrived before it was finished, 

* Thucyd. vii. 66. » Tliucyd. vii. 1 -86. 

H 2 
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scarcely less than two months after the death ofLamachus. 
Both the besiegers and their commander now seem to con- 
sider success as certain, without any chance of effective 
interruption from within — still less from without; so that 
they may take their time over the work, without caring 
whether the ultimate consummation comes a mouth sooner 
or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian 
troops, Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and 
accelerated the operations, had he himself been convinced 
of the necessity of doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him 
always overrating the gloomy contingencies of the future, 
and disposed to calculate as if the worst was to happen 
which possibly could happen. But a great part, of wJiat 
passes for caution in his character, was in fact backwardness 
and inertia of temperament, aggravated by the melancholy 
addition of a painful internal complaint. If he wasted in 
indolence the first six months after his arrival in Sicily, 
and turned to inadequate account the present two months 
of triumphant position before Syracuse — both these mis- 
takes arose from the same cause; from reluctance to act 
except under the pressure and stimulus of some obvious 
necessity. Accordingly he was always behindhand with 
events: but when necessity became terrible, iso as to subdue 
the energies of other men — then did he come forward and 
display unwonted vigour, as we shall see in the following 
chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency of apparent 
danger, and misled by the delusive hopes held out tiirougli 
his correspondence in the town, combined with the atmos- 
phere of success which exhilarated his own armament — 
Nikias fancied the surrender of Syracuse inevitable, and 
became, for one brief moment preceding his calamitous 
end, not merely sanguine, but even careless and presump- 
tuous in the extreme. Nothing short of this presumption 
could have let in his destroying enemy Gylippus. » 

That officer — namedby the Jjaccdsemouians commander 
Approach Sicily, at the winter meeting which Alki- 
oi Gylippus biad§s had addressed at Sparta — had employed 
spairs^of himself in getting together forces for the purpose 
relieving of the expedition. But the Lacedaemonians, 
Sy acute though SO far stimulated by the repre.sentations 
of the Athenian exile as to promise aid, were not forward 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18 . 
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to perform the promise. Even the Corinthian?, decidedly 
the most hearty of all in behalf of Syracuse, were yet so 
tardy, that in the month of J une, Gylippus was still at 
Leukas, with his armaiaent not quite ready to sail. To 
embark in a squadron for Sicily against the numerous and 
excellent Athenian fleet, now acting there, w^as a service 
not tempting to any one, and demanding both personal 
daring and devotion. Moreover every vessel from Sicily, 
between March and June 414 b.c.^ brought^ intelligence 
of progressive success on the part ofNikias and Lamachus 
— thus rendering the prospects of Corinthian auxiliaries 
still more discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of 
that defeat of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus Proffresa of 
was slain, and of its important consequences in Gyhppua, 
forwarding nporationr of the besiegers. Great i^g!****® 

as those consequences were, they were still farther couraging 
exaggeratedby report. It was confidently affirm- 
ed, by messenger after messenger, that the wall of circum- 
vallatioii had been completed, and that Syracuse was now 
invested on all sides.* 6oth Gylippus and the Corinthians 
were so far misled as to believe this to be the fact, and 
despaired, in consequence, of being able to render any 
effective aid against the Athenians in Sicily. But as there 
still remained hopes of being able to preserve the Greek 
cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it important to pass over 
thither at once with his own little squadron of four sail — 
two Lacedaemonians and two ('orinthians — and the CoriT'* 
thian captain Pythen ; leaving the Corinthian main squadroi 
to follow as soon as it was ready. Intending then to act 
only in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the' 
Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly pud 
warm in his cause. From hence he undertook a visit to 
Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, exiled from Sparta, 
had formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit by 
this opening for the purpose of gaining the Thiirians, ano 
finding nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, 

* Thucyd. vi. 104. .ic at 6 s ’iTaXiav .louXofiSvo; itepiKOi^- 

iy^eXlai itpolrtuv 6etvai xaJ icaotti oat, Ac. Compare Plutarch. Sfik*.'', 
ini TO a'jTo i'j/suaiJLiMat, u)« 

teXtbe anoTCTSixiCfiivai ai 2'jpaxou- It will bo seen from ThucydidAs, 
oal slot, ptev SixeXt'r; o^xiri that Gylippus heard this new!> 

tXnl6a o66ejiiav st/ev 6 ru>initoc, while he was . at Leukao. 
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until he came opposite to the Terineean Gulf, near the 
south-eastern cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind 
off the laud overtook him, exposed his vessels to the greatest 
dangers, and drove him out to sea, until at length, standing 
in a northerly direction, he was fortunate enough to find 
shelter again at Tarentum. ^ But such was the damage 
which his ships had sustained, that he was forced to remain 
here while they were hauled ashore and refitted. ^ 

So unto\|ard a delay threatened to intercept altogether 
his farther progress. For theThurians had sent intimation 
of his visit, as well as of the number of his vessels, to Ni- 
kias at Syracuse; treating with contempt the idea of four 
triremes coming to attack the powerful Athenian fleet. 
In the present sanguine phase of his character, Nikias 
sympathised with the flattering tenor of the message 
and overlooked the gravity of the fact announced. He 


• Thucyd. vi? 104. *Apa« (roKiic- 
roc) ’ItaXlotv xoei apicoca- 

OeU On dv^piou izaxa tov Tepivaiov 
xoXkov, £»c Tau-c^^ xaxa 

Bopeoev drofpipsxat e? to 

::eXaYO<, %x\. ndXtv ec to 

pidXiOta Topxvti rpoapiioY*^* 

Though all the commentatorB 
here conetrue the -words xaTu 
Bopsav ioTTjxuJc as if they agreed 
with 0 ^ or dvcfio^, I cannot but 
think that these words really agree 
•vith ruXiKiro;. Gylippus is over- 
taken by this violent off-shoro 
wind while he is sailing southward 
along the eastern shore of what 
18 now called Calabria Ultra: 
^'setting his ship towards the north 
or standing to the north (to use 
the English nautical phrase), ho 
is carried out to sea, from whence 
after great difficulties he again 
gets into Tarentum.” If (rylippus 
was carried out to sea when in 
this position, and trying to get to 
Tarentum, he would naturally lay 
his course nortliward. Wliat is 
meant by the words xaxa Bopeav 
iaxTixw^y as applied to the wind^ 
I confess I do not understand; 
nor do the critics throw much 


light upon it. Whenever a point 
of the compass is mentioned in 
conjunction with any wind, it al- 
ways seems to moan the point /rom 
whence the wind blows. Now, tliai 
xxxa Bops? * 83T7ixu)c mcans “a wind 
which blows steadily from the 
north,” as the commentators affirm 
— I cannot believe without bettei 
authority than they produce. More- 
over Gylippus could never have 
laid his course for Tarentum if 
there had been a strong wind in 
this direction; while such a wind 
would have forwarded him to Liokri, 
the very place whither he wanted 
to go. The mention of the Terincean 
Gulf is certainly einbarrastiing. 
If the words are right (whicli 
perhaps may be doubted), the ex- 
planation of Ur. Arnold in his note 
seems the best which can bo offered. 
Porliaps indeed— for 'though im- 
probable, this is not wholly im- 
possible— Thucydides may himself 
liave committed a geographical 
inadvertence, in supposing the 
Tcrina'aii Gulf to be on tlie east 
side of Calabria. Bee Appendix 
to this volume. 

» Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor would he even 
lake the precaution of sending four ships from Approach 
liis numerous fleet to watch and intercept the ofo>iippus 
new-comer. Accordingly Gylippus, after having 
refitted his ships at Tarentum, advanced south- NikiaH. 
ward along the coast without opposition to p^venfin^ 
the Epizei)hyrian Lokri. Here he first learnt, his farther 
to liis great satisfaction, that Syracuse was not dT- 

yct so completely blockaded, but that an army fepues him, 
might still reach and relieve it from the interior, h"m/o com« 
entering it by the Euryalus and the heights of unobstruct- 
Ej)ipolae. Havingdeliberated whether he should 
take the chance of running his ships into the iiimera in 
harbour of Syracuse, despite the watch of the 
Athenian fleet — or whetherhe should sail through the strait 
ofMesp’»'“ Himcra at the north ofSicily, and from thence 
levy an army to cross the island and relieve Syracuse b}" 
land — he resolved on the latter course, and passed forthwith 
through the strait, which he found altogether unguarded. 
After touching both atHhegium and atMessene, he arrived 
.safely at Iiimera. Even atlihegium, there was no Athenian 
naval force; though Nikias had indeed sen^ thither four 
Athenian triremes, after he had been apprised that Gylippus 
had reached Lokri — rather from excess of precaution, than 
becauselie thought it necessary. Butthis Athenian squadron 
reached Rhegium too late: Gylippus had already passed 
the strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, 
landed him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would imlcwd appear ur- 
accoiiiitable, were it not that we shall have worse Blindness 
yet to recount. To appreciate his misjudgment ‘'f Nikias— 
J’lilly — and to bo sensible that we are not making f.fiHtakr'^of 
him responsible for results which could not have letting m 
been foreseen — we have only to turn back tu 
what had been said six months before by the exile Alkl- 
biades at Sparta: — “Send forthwith an army to Sicily (he 
exhorted the Laccdseinoniaus) —hut send at the same time, 
what will be yet more valuable than an army — a Spartan to 
talce the supreine com^nand.^ It was in fulfilment of such 
recommendation, the vrisdom of which will abnndartly 
appear, that Gylippus had been appointed. And had he 
even reached S^^racuse alone in a fishing-boat, the effect of 
his presence, carrying the great name of “Sparta with full 
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aBBurance of Spartan intervention to come, not to mention 
his great personal ability — would have sufficed to give now 
life to the besieged. Yet Nikias — having, through a lucky 
accident, timely notice of his approach, when a squadron 
of four ships would have prevented his reaching the island 
—-disdains even this most easy precaution, and neglects him 
as a freebooter of no significance. Such neglect too is the 
more surprising, since the well-known philo- Laconian ten- 
dencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, that he 
would ov^value, rather than undervalue, the imposing 
ascendency of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera as commander named 
Gyiippua by Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner 
levies an of Peloponnesian reinforcements, met with ii 
march hearty welcome. The Himerseans agreed to aid 
Sm?”from ^ body of hoplitcs, and to furnish 

Hrmora^?™ panoplics for the seamen in liis vessels. Un 
Syracuse. sending to Seliiius, Gcla, and some of the Sikol 
tribes in the interior, he received equally favourable 
assurances: so that he was enabled in no very long time 
to get together a respectalde force. The interest of Athens 
among the Sikels had been recently weakened by the death 
of one of her most active partisans, tho Sikel ])rince 
Archonid6s — a circumstance which both enabled Gylippus 
to obtain more of their aid, and facilitated hih inarch across 
the island. He was enabled to undertake this inland march 
from Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites from 
his own vessels, seamen and epihatse taken together — looo 
^oplites and light troops, with 100 horse, from Himera — 
some horse and light troops from Selinus and Gela- and 
1000 Sikels. 1 With these forces, some of whom joined him 
on the march, he reached Euryfilus and the heights of 
Epipolas above Syracuse — assaulting and capturing the 
Sikel fort of letae in his way, but without experiencing any 
other opposition. 

The His arrival was all but too late— and might have been 
Corinthian actually too late, had not the Corinthian admiral 
reachJl"* Gon^lus got to Syracuse a little before him. 
Syracuse The Corinthian fleet of twelve triremes, uiidei 
G^iJpuB- Krasinides— having started from Jjcukas latei 
just ill time than Gylippus, but as soon a^ it was ready — wa- 
it®, way to Syracuse. But Goiigylus ha<' 

from capita- been detained at Leukns bv some accident, so 
lating. ' ’ 

* Thucyfl. VI . 3, 
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that he did not depart until after all the rest. Yet he 
reached Syracuse the soonestf probably striking a straight- 
er course across the sea, and favoured by weather. He 
got safely into the harbour of Syracuse, escaping the Athe- 
nian guardships; whose watch doubtless partook of the 
general negligence of the besieging operations. ^ 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident 
of unspeakable moment — and was in fact nothing less than 
the salvation of the city. Among all the cause^f despair 
in the Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than 
the circumstance, that they had not as yet heard of any 
relief approaching, or of any active intervention in their 
favour, from Peloponnesus. Their discouragement in- 
creasing from day to day, and the interchange of propo- 
sitions wiilj Vikias becoming more frequent, matters had 
at last so ripeiieU that a public assembly was just about to 
be held to sanction a definitive capitulation. 2 It was at this 
critical juncture that Gongylus arrived, apparently a little 
before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to 
announce that both the Corinthian fleet, and a Spartan 
commander, were now actually on their voyage, and might 
be exjiected immediately — intelligence ^^hioll filled the 
Syracusans with enthusiasm and with renewed courage. 
They instantly threw aside all idea of capitulation, and re- 
solved to hold out to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation that 
Gylippus had reached llimera (which Gongylus conduct of 
at his arrival could not know) and was raising Nikias— h 
an army to march across for their relief. Alter entrin’ti o 
the interval necessary for his preparations and interior of 
for his march (probably not less than between a 
fortniglit and three weeks), they learnt that he was ap- 
proaehing Syracuse by the way of Euryalus and Epipolsp. 
He was presently seen coming, Iiaviiig ascended Epipolje 
by Euryalus; the same way by which the Athenians had 
come from Katana in the spring, when they commenced 
the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipolse, the whole 
Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival and 
aciompaiiy him into th * city.^ 


• Thuoyd. vii. 2-7. tarch, Nikina, c I*'. 

* Tliiic>il VI. lOJ ; vii. 2 . Piu- • Thucyd vm 2 
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Pew incideii . throughout the whole siege of Syracuse 
TT appear bO unaccountable as the fact, that the 

^ nMooun - pj.Q(.00jjngg and march of Gylippus, from his 
inaction of landing at Himera to the moment of his entering 
Nikias. thetown,were accomplishedwithoutthe smallest 
resistance on the part of Nikias. After this instant tlie 
besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in the field, 
and apparent certainty of prospective capture of the city 
— to a state of inferiority, not only excluding all hope of 
capture, iftt even sinking step by step into absolute ruin. 
Yet Nikias had remained with his eyes shut and his hands 
tied; not- making the least effort to obstruct so fatal aeon- 
summation. After having despised G3dippus in his voj^age 
along the coast of Italy as a freebooter with four f.hij)s, he 
now despises him not less at the head of an army marching 
from Himera. If he was taken unawares, as he really ap- 
pears to have been,i the fault was altogether his own, and 
the ignorance such as we must almost call voluntary. For 
the approach of Gylippus must have been w’ell-known to 
him beforehand. He must have learnt from the four ships 
which he sent to Hhegium, that G^dippus had already 
touched thither in passing through theistrait, on his w ay 
to Himera. He must therefore have been well-aware, that 
the purpose was to attempt the relief of Syracuse by an 
army from the interior; and his con'espondeucc among the 
Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognizance of the 
equipment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we re- 
collect that Gylippus reached that place without either 
troops or arms — that he had to obtain forces not merely 
from Himera, but also from Selimis and Gela, — as wi*ll as 
to sound the Sikel toivns,not all of them friendly : la-tl}’, 
that he had to march all across the ihland, paitiy through 
hostile territoiy — it is impossible to allow less ii»t<‘r\al than 
a fortnight, or three weeks, betw^een hia landing at lliinera 
and his arrival at Fpijiohe. Farther, Nikias must have 
learnt, through his intelligenee in the interior ol Syracuse, 
the important revolution which had taken pla< e in Syra- 
cusan opinion througli the arrival of (Tongyhis, even lielore 
the landing of Gylippus in Sicily w'a*- known. He 
apprised, from that moment, that lie had to take measun's, 
not only against renewed obstinate hostility within tlie 

■ Tliuoyd. vli. 3. Oi ot 'A^^ivaioi, ai'f Tt/u Aiu 

tu)v Z'jpxx&altDv oipitfiv CKlOVttUV, dc. 
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toMai, but against a fresh invading enemy withu'il. Lastly, 
that enemy had first to march all across Sicily, during which 
inarch he might have been embarrassed and perhaps 
defeated;! and could then approach Syracuse only by one 
road ; over the high ground of Euryalus in the Athenian 
rear — through passes few in number, easy to defend, by 
which Nikias had himself first approached, and through 
which he had only got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet 
Nikias leaves these passes unoccupied and undefended; he 
takes not a single new precaution; the relieving al’iny enters 
Syracuse as it were over a broad and free plain. . 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, with 
wliicJ] Nikias disdained the commonest pi'ecautions for re- 
pelling the foreknown a])proAch, by sea, of an enemy for- 
midable even single-handed — what are we to say of that 
unaccouiilabie blindness hich led him to neglect the same 
enemy when coming at the head of a relieving army, and 
to omit the most obvious means of defence in a crisis upon 
which his future fat*' turned? Homer would have designated 
.such neglect as a temporary delirium inflicted by the fear- 
ful inspiration of Ate: the historian has no such explanatory 
name to give — aUd can only note it as a sad and suitable 
prelude to the calamities too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary 
was thus allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, ViRorous 
the Athenian double wall of circumvaUation be- aggres- 

tween the southern cliff of Epipolse and the meaaares of 
(xreat Harbour, eight stadia long, was all but 
completed ; a few yard& only of the end close to ly on 
the harbour were w^anting. But <:Jylippus cared •’’■’•iving. 
not to interrupt its completion. He aimed at higlier objects, 
and he knew (what Nikias unhappily never felt and nevei- 
lived to learn) the immense iuUanlage of turning to aotivt 
account tliat first impression, and iull tide of confidence, 
whicli his arrival had ju.st infused into the Syracusans. 
Hardly had he accomjilibhcd his junction with them, when 
he maralialled the united force in order of battle, aiui 

' Compare an incident in the opposition to the marcli of a corpsH 
onsuiii« year, Thucyd.vii.a2 'I ho comiiut from the interior to the 
AtlMMiiitns, at a moment hen they help of Syracuse. This auxili.ir> 
had hiH'ome much weaker than they corps was defeated and nearly 
wore now, had influence enough destroyed in its marcli 
among the Sikel tribes to raise 
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marched up t6 the lines of the Athenians. Amazed as they 
were, and struck dumb by his unexpected arrival, they too 
formed in battle order, and awaited his approach. Uis first 
proceeding marked how much the odds of the game were 
changed. He sent a herald to tender to them a five days’ 
armistice, on condition that they should collect their effects 
and withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained to return 
any reply to this insulting proposal; but his conduct 
showed how much he felt, as well as Oylippus, that the tide 
was now turned. For when the Spartan commander, per- 
ceiving now for the first time the disorderly trim of his 
Syracusan hoplites, thought fit to retreat into more open 
ground farther removed from the walls, probably in order 
that he might have a better field for his cavalry — Nikias 
declined to follow him, and remained in position close to 
his own fortifications. ^ This was tantamount to a confession 
of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual abandonment ol 
the capture of Syracuse — a tacit admission that the Athe- 
nians could hope for nothing better in the end, than the 
humiliating offer which the herald had just made to them. 
So it seems to have been felt by both parties; for from this 
time forward, the Syracusans become ♦nd continue ag- 
gressors, the Athenians remaining always on the defensive, 
except for one brief instant after the arrival of Demos- 
thenes. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them 
Gyiippurf encamped for that night on the Temeinto cliff 
.ttt?cap- (seemingly within the added fortified enclosure 
tuTcs tbo of Syracuse), Gylippus brought them out again 
^Vrof morning, and marbhalled them in front 
Labdaium. of the Athenian lines, as if about to attack. 
But while the attention of the Athenians was thus engaged, 
he sent a detachment to surprise the fort of Labdaium, 
which was not within view of their lines. The euterprist* 
was completely successful. The fort was taken, and thi^ 
garrison put to the sword; while the Syracusans gained 
another unexpected advantage during the day, by the 
capture of one of the Athenian triremes which was watch- 
ing their harbour. Gylippus pursued his successes actively, 
by immediately beginning the construction of a fresli 
counter-wall, from the outer *city- wall in a north-westerly 
direction aslant up the elope of Epipolm; so as to traverse 

* Thttcyd. Tii. 3. 
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the intended line of the Athenian circumvallaiion on the 
north side of their Circle, and render blockade He beRioB 
impossible. ‘ He availed himself, for this pur- the con- 
pose, of stones laid by the Athenians for their 
own circumvallation, at the same time alarming counter- 
them by threatening attack upon their lower norWi”de^ 
wall (between the southern clifF of Epipolas oftheAthe- 
and the Great Harbour) — which was now just Circle, 
finished, so as to leave their troops disposable for action 
on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, 
which seemed weaker than the rest, lie attempted a 
nocturnal surprise, but finding the Athenians in vigilant 
guard without, he was forced to retire. This part of the 
wall was now heightened, and the Athenians took charge 
of it themselves, distributing their allies along the re- 
mainder 2 


These attacks however appear to have been chiefly 
intended as diversions, in order to hinder the 
enemy from obstructing the completion of the fortifies 
counter-wall. Now was the time for Nikias to 
udoi^t vigorous aggressive measure both against 
this wall and against the Syracusans in the field — unless 
he chose to relinquish all hope of ever being able to 
beleaguer Syracuse. And indeed he seems actually to 
have relinquished such hope, even thus early after he had 
seemed certain master of the city. For he now undertook 
a measure altogether new; highly important in itself, bul 
indicating an altered scheme of policy. He resolved tr 
fortify Cape Plemmyriuin — the rocky proibuiitory whicl 
forms one extremity of the narrow entrance of the Great 
Harbour, immediately south of the point of Ortygia — and 
to make it a secure main .station for the fleet and stores. 


The fleet had been hitherto stationed in close neigh- 
bourhood of the land-force, in a fortified position at the 
extremity of the double blockading wall between the 
southern sliflf of Epipolse and the Great Harbour. From 
such a station in the interior of the harbour, it was difficult 
for the Athenian triremes tr nerform the duties incumbent 


on them — of watching the two ports of Syracuse (one on 
each side of the isthmus which joins Ortygia to the main- 


• Thuejd. vii. 4. The probable II., marked by the letters S, T, TJ. 
direction of this third Syracusan * Thucyd. vii. 4. 
counter-wall will be seen in Plan 
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land) so as to prevent any exit of ships from within, or 
ingress of ships from without — and of ensuring the unob- 
structed admission by sea of supplies for their own army. 
For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium was 
far more convenient; and Nikias now saw that henceforward 
his operations would be for the most part maritime. With- 
out confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of 


Atbcnian 

naval 

strength. 


that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of 
his opponents, and that a succissful prosecution of the* 
blockade had become impossible. * 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, 
were erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which 
became the station for triremes as well as for ships of 
burthen. Though the situation was found convenient for 
inconveni- iiaval operations, it entailed also serious 
onces of disadvantages; being destitute of any spring 
inyrTum as water, suoh as the memorable fountain of 
a mantiino Arethusa Oil the oppobite island ofOrtygia. So 
miachr^ that for siipjjlies of water, and of wood also, the 
which en- crews of the ships had to range a considerable 
Athcman*** distance, exposed to surprise from the numoroin- 
naval SyracusAii cavalry placed in garrison at tin* 
strength. temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, 
losses were sustained in this manner, besides the increased 
facilities given for desertion, which soon fatally diminished 
the efficiency of each ship’s crew. As the Athenian hopes 
of Bucce'ss now declined, both the slaves, and the numerous 
foreigners who served in their navy, became disposed to 
steal away. And though the ships of war, down to this 
time, had been scarcely at all engaged in actual warfare, 
yet they had been for many months continually at sea and 
on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling ashore* 
to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to be called 
into action as the chief hope of the Athenian.^ was found 
lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection 
in which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the 
harbour of Feirseus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while 
O eratlons withdrawing the Athenian forces it left 
ofGyiippus Gylippus unopposed in the prosecution of his 
-hif defeat^ counter-wall, at the same time emboldened him 
® ’ by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. 

* Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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Day after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle* 
array, planting them near the Athenian lines; but the 
Athenians showed no disposition to attack. At lenifth he 
took advantage of what he thought a favourable op- 
portunity to make the attack himself; but the groiitid % is 
so hemmed in by various walls — the Athenian fortilied 
lines on one aide, the Syracusan front or Temeuitic f'u ti- 
ficafcion on another, and the counter- wall now in course of 
construction on a third||-that his cavalry and darters had 
no space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan hoplite-', 
having to light without these auxiliaries, w^ere beaten and 
driven back with loss, the Corinthian Gongylus being 
among the blain.i On the next day, Gylippus had the 
prudence to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. 
It was a consequence of his own mistake, (ho publicly con- 
fessed) in .1 made choice of a confined space wherein 
neither cavalry nor darters could avail. Ke would presently 
give t hem another opportunity, m a fairer field, and lie 
exhorted them to show their inbred superiority as Dorians 
and eloponncsians, by chasing these lonians with their 
rul.Me ot iblando s t.ut of Sicily. Accordingly, after no 
long time, he ag,i m brought them np in or lor of battle- 
toking rare liowcvcr, to keep in the open space, beyond 
the extremity of the walls and fortifications 

On this occusiou, Nikias did not decline the cWhbat, 
but jiiaichod out into the open space to meet 

him Heprohably felt encouraged by the result 

ot the recent action; but there w^as a farther Athe- 
and more pressing motive.^ The countei v..dl ruJ*uT 
ot intersection, which the Syracusans were con- theh 
structing, was on the point of cutting the Athe- 1',"'.™,!!;* 
man lino of circumvallation-so tfat is was 
essentud for Nikias to attack without delay, Tmed «„ 
unless he formally abnegated all farther hope fw « t- 
of successful siege. Nor could the army endure 
inapite of altered fortune, irrevocably I^Zt 
themselves out from such hope, without one 

batlff t^'^reforo ranged in 

nn ''1''“^® beyond the walls, higher 

d^rtera r ivalry a/id 

onpo ^ "" l»igh»'st and most 

open ground. In the midst of the action between the 

• Thucyd. vii. 6; Plutarcli, Nikias, • 10. 
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hoplites on both bides, these troops on the right charged 
the left flank of the Athenians with such vigour, that they 
completely broke it. The whole Athenian army under- 
went a thorough defeat, and only found shelter within its 
fortified lines. And in the course of the very next night, 
the Syracusan counter- wall was pushed so far as to traverse 
and get beyond the projected line of Athenian blockade, 
reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern cliff: 
so that Syracuse was now safe, ^nless the enemy should 
not only recover their superiority in the field, but also 
become strong enough to storm and carry the newbuilt 
wall. 1 

Farther defence was also obtained by the safe arrival 
of the Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Lcukadian fleet of 
twelve triremes under Erasinides, which Nikias had vainly 
endeavoured to intercept. He had sent twenty sail to the 
southern coast of Italy ; but the new-comers were fortunate 
enough to escape them. 

Erasinides and his division lent their hands to the 
execution of a work which completed the scheme of 
defence for the city. Gylippus took the precaution of 
constructing a fort or redoubt on the high ground of 
Epipolse, so as to command the approach to {Syracuse from 
the hmh ground ofEuryalus; a step which Hermokrates 
liad 9t thought of until too late, and whicn Nikias had 
Farther de- thought of at all, during his period of 

lencee pro- triumph and mastery. Ue erected a new fort 2 
^ suitable point of the high ground, backed 
30 uing the by three fortified positions or encampments at 
of®Ejrip^o*i2 proper distances in the rear of it, intended for 
with the bodies of troops to support the advanced post 
city-wall. in attacked. A continuous w^all was 

then carried from this advanced post dowm the slope of 
Epipolse, so as to reach and join the counter-wall recently 
constructed; whereby this counter-wall, already traversing 
and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, became 
in fact prolonged up the whole slope of Epipol®, and 
barred all direct access from the Athenians in their exist- 
ing lines up to the summit of that eminence, as well as up 
to the northern cliff. The Syracusans had now one con- 

• Thucyd. vii. 6, 6. three forti^ed encam]imozitB aio 

* This new tipper fort is marked marked XXX. 
on rian II. by the letter V. 7 he 
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tinuouB and uninterrupted line of defence; a lojg single 
wall, resting at one extremity on the new-built fort upon 
the high ground ofEpipolse — at the other extremity, upon 
the city-wall. This wall was only single; hut it was 
defended along its whole length by the permanent detach- 
ments occupying the three several fortified positions or 
encampments just mentioned. One of these positions was 
occupied by native Syracusans; a second by Sicilian Greeks; 
a third by other allies. Such was the improved and syste- 
matic scheme of defence which the genius of Gylippus first 
projected, and which he brought to execution at the 
present moment; ^ a scheme, the full value of which will be 
appreciated when we come to describe the proceedings of 
the second Athenian armament under Demosthenes. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out 
of the '’^danger, G^dippus took advantage of their 

renewed confidence to infuse into them projects of retalia- 
tion against the enemy who had brought them so near to 
ruin. They began to equip their ships in the harbour, and 
to put their seamen under training, in hopes of qualifying 
themselves to contend with the Athenians even conflde«ce 
on their own element; while Gylippus himseiC of Gylippus 
quitted the city to visit the various cities of 
the island, and to get together farther reinforce- 
ments, naval as well as military. And as it **^*,*1,'*“^^ 
was foreseen that Nikias on his part would prob- xth "mansj* 
ably demand aid from Athens — envoys, Syra- *'^® 

cusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched to ® 
Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of forwarding additional 
troops — even in mercliant-vessels, if no triremes could be 


• Tbucyd. vii. 7. McToe 6s tou'o, 
ai Ts TO)# KopwOiii)vv/jC(; nat'AiJLKpa- 
/(iu>T(ov xal AEUX96iii)v e9iit>Euoa^ at 
'j-'oXotnot 6u)6sxa (r^p^re 6e aOxuiv 
’Lpaoivl6Y]c KoplfQio^), xai ^u^stsU 
y^ia a'* to )oiito^ toic Supa> 
xooaioic p-e/pi too eyxopoioo 
Tsl^ouc* The new wall of junction 
thus construe tod is marked on Plan 
IT. bjr tlie letters V, "W, T 

These words of Thucydidds are 
very obscure, and have been ex- 
plained by different jeoniinentators 
111 different ways. The explanation 
which 1 here give does not (so f»r 


as I know) coincide with any ''f 
them , yet I venture to think that 
it is the most plausible, and tin 
only one satisfactory Compare the 
Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Ma]> 
of Syracuse (Arn. Thuc. vol. in p 
273), and the notes of Poppo and 
Goller. Dr Arnold is indeed so 
little satisfied with any explanation 
which had suggested itself to him, 
that ho thinks some v'crds u 
have dropped out. The reader will 
find a defence of my views in the 
Appendix annex ^ to the Plan of 
Syracuse in this lume 
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spared to convey them. i Should no reinforcements reach 
the Athenian camp, the Syracusans well knew that its eiti- 
ciency must diminish by every month’s delay, while thoir 
own strength, in spite of heavy cost and efiFort, was growing 
with their increased prospects of success. 

If such double conviction was present to sustain the 
Bisoourage- ardour of the Syracusans, it was not less pj^in- 
ment of fully felt amidst the Athenian camp, now block- 
the Athe- ed up like a besieged aity, and enjoying no tree 
niane. movement except through their ships and their 
command of the sea. Nikias saw ^at if Gylippus should 
return with any considerable additional force, even the 
attack upon him by land would become too powerful to 
resist — besides the increasing disorganization of his fleet. 
He became convinced that to remain as they vrere was ab- 
solute ruin. As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of 
Syracuse successfully was now at an end, a soundjudgement 
would have dictated that his position in the harbour had 
become useless as well as dangerous, and that the sooner 
it w'as evacuated the better. Probably Demosthenes would 
have acted thus, under similar circumstances; but such 
foresight and resolution were not in the character of Nikias 
— who was afraid moreover of the blame which it would 
bring down upon him at home, if not from his own army. 
Not venturing to quit his position without orders from 
Athens, he determined to send home thither an undisguised 
account of his critical position, and to solicit either rein- 
forcements or instructions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (b.c. 4 1 4), so 
that he could not hope even for an answer before 
midwinter, nor for reinforcements (if such were 
to be sent) until the ensuing spring was far ad- 
vanced. Nevertheless he determined to en- 
counter this risk, and to trust to vigilant pre- 
cautions for safety during the interval — pre- 
cautions which, as the result will show, were within 
a hair’s breadth of proving insufficient. But as it was 
of the last importance to him to make his countrymen 
at home fully sensible of the grave danger of his position 
— he resolved to transmit a written despatch ; not trusting 
to the oral statement of a messenger, who might be wanting 
either in courage, in presence of mind, or in competent 

* Thuoyd. vil. 7. 


Nikias 
sends homo 
a despatch 
to Athens, 
boliciting 
reinforce- 
ments. 
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expression, to impress the full and sad truth upon a reluct- 
ant audience. 1 Accordingly he sent home a despaidi, 
which seems to have reached Athens about the end of Xo- 
vember, and was read formally in the public assembly by 
the secretary of the cityi Preserved by Thucydides ver- 
batim, it stands as one of the most interesting remnants of 
antiquity, and well deserves a literal translation. 

“Our previous proceedings have been already made 
known to you, Athenians, in many other des- Despatch of 
patches; 2 but the present crisis is such as to 
require your deliberation more than ever, when nian 
you shall have heard the situation in which we people- 
stand. After we had overcome in many engagements the 
Syracusans, against whom we were sent, and had built the 
fort ified lines which we now occupy — there came upon us 
the Laced Tin. ..Ian Gylipp'^s, with an army partly Pelo- 
ponnesian, partly Sicilian. Him too we defeated, in the 
first action; but in a second we were overwhelmed by a 
crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced to retire within 
our lines. And thus the superior number of enemies has 
compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and remain 
inactive: indeed we cannot employ in the fiJd even the 
tull force which we possess, since a portion of our lioplites 
are necessarily required for the protection of our walls. 
Meanwhile the enemy have carried out a single intersect- 
ing count er-wall beyond outline of circumvallation, so that 
we can no longer continue the latter to completion, unless 
we had force enough to attack and storm their counter-wall 

• Thucyd. vii. 8. (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi vol. iii, p. 416). 

* Thucyd. vii. 9. cv aXXaic icoX- At tho same time I think them 
Xaii; cTcioToXaic. Tlie word Hes- recouoiloablo with the supposition, 
patches^ which 1 uso to translate that Nikias may previously have 
enioToXaic, is not inapplicable to sent written dospatclies, tiioiiffii 
oial, as well as to written messages, much shorter than the present — 
and thus retains the ambiguity in- leaving details and parliciilars to 
volved in the original ; for sicicto- bo supplied by the officer who car- 
Xaic, though usually implying, ried them. 

does not necessarily imply, written Mr. Mitford states the direct re- 
communications. verse of that which Dr. Thirlwall 

The words of Thucydides (vii. 8) understands — ‘‘Nicias had used the 
may certainly be construed to precaution of frequently sending 
imply that Nikias had never on despatches in writing wii'i s 
any previous occasion sent a writ- exact .locount of every transaCki-jU' 
ten communication to Athens ; and (ch xviii. sent v. vol. iv. p. 100). 
so Dr. Thirlwall understands them, Certainly the Btatoment of Thu- 
though not without hesitation cydidds does uov iply this. 

1 2 



ti&mga have come to such a pass, that are, who prolesR 
lo \)eB\ege others, are ourselves rather the party besieffod 
— ^by land at least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any 
liberty of motion. Farther, the enemy have sent envoys 
to Peloponnesus to obt<ain reinforcements, wiiile (xylippus 
in person is going round the Sicilian cities; tryinn to stir 
up to action such of them as are now neutral, and to get, 
from the rtst, additional naval and military supplies. For. 
it is their determination (as I understand) not merely to 
assail our lines on shore with their land-force, but also to 
attack us by sea with their ships. 

“Be not shocked when T tell you, that they intend to 
become aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our 
heet was at first in high condition, with dry ships > and ex- 
cellent crews: but now tlie ships have rotted, from remain- 
ing too long at sea, and the crews are ruined. Nor have 
we the means of hauling our shijis ashore to refit : since 
the enemy’s fleet, equal or superior in numbers, always 
appears on the point of attacking us. We see them in 
constant practice, and they can chose their ow ii moment 
for attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships higli and 
dry more than we can; for they are not engaged in main- 
taining watch upon others; while to us, who are obliged to 
retain all our fleet on guard, nothing les« than prodigious 
superiority of number could ensure the like facility. And 
were we to relax ever so little in our vigilance, we shoubt 
no longer be sure of our supplies, which we bring lu even 
now w-ith difficulty close under their w^alls. 

“Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away, 
from various causes. Among the seamen who are our 
own citizens, many, in going to a distance lor wood, for 
water, or for pillage, arc cut off by the Syracusan cavaliy. 
Such of them as are slaves, desert, now that our superiority 
is gone and that we have come to equal chances w'ith our 
enemy; while the foreigners whom we pressed into our 
service, make off straight to some of the neighbouring 
cities. And those who came, tempted by high pay, under 
the idea of enriching themselves by traffic rather than of 
fighting, now that they find the enemy in full competence 
to cope with us by sea as well as by laud, cither go over 

' It seemb that in (Ireok Bhip> Ity of beodinff it into the proper 
bu.lding, moist and uiibi asonod shapp (Theophrastus, Hist Plant, 
wood was preferred, from the facil- v 7, 4) 
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to him as professed deserters, or get away as they can 
amidst the wide area of Sicily, * Nay, there are even some 
who while trafficking here on their own account, bribe the 
trierarchs to accept Hykkariau slaves as substitutes, and 


* Thucyd. vii. I.'?. Kai ol oi 
fjLev dvaYxaoTOt eO|3dvTec, eu^'JC xatd 
Td( noXeic 

^jxxY^Xou |iiaQoO to nptuTov eTcotptievtec, 
xai ol6|i3ioi ypripLaTiEioO<jii pidXXov ^ 

H-a/EioOoK, ineifiT) icapa YvuipLTjv vauTi- 

xov T8 6i) xal xdXXa ano T<LvTcoXe- 
piiujv ivQeoTUDTa opuDai-i, ot ptev in* 
auTofioXia^ itpo9doai ditep- 
'/ovTai, oi de u)q sxiaToi Suvavxai* 
itoXXV] 8’ i] ^txeXia. 

All tho commentators bestow 
long notes i" explanation of this 
phrabO ex' auTopio.' tas < i^o^dasi d £p- 
yo^'oi: hut I cannot think that 
any of thepi are successful. There 
are even some who despair of suc- 
Ci'ss so much, as to wish to change 
aijTopLoXlx^ by coiijcctuie: see the 
citations in Poppo’s long note. 

But surely the literal souse of 
the words is here both deiensihlo 
and inBtructivo--**Sonie of them 
depart under pictciice (or pro- 
fession) of being deserters to the 
enemy.” All the commentators 
reject this meaning, because they 
say. it is absurd to talk of a man’s 
announcing beforohaud that ho 
intends to desert to the enemy, 
and giving Ihnt as an excuse for 
quitting tho camp. Such is not (in 
my judgement) the meaning of the 
word itpo'pdaei here. It does not 
denote what a man said before he 
quitted the Athenian camp (he 
would of course say nothing of his 
intention to any one), but the co- 
lour which he would put upon his 
conduct after he got within the 
Syracusan lines. He would present 
liimsclf to them os a dcserier to 
their cause: he would profess 
anxiety to take part in the defence : 
he would pretend to bo tired of 
the oppressive Athenian dominion 


— for it is to be recollected, that 
all or most of these deserters were 
men belonging to the subjccf-.'illics 
of Athens. Those who passed over 
to the Syracusan lines would na- 
turally recommend themselves by 
making profession of such disposi- 
tions, even though they did not 
really feel any such: for their real 
reason was, that tho Athenian ser- 
vice had now become irksome, un- 
profitable, and dangerous— while 
the easiest manner of getting away 
from it was, to pass over as a dp« 
serter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men 
from others, ‘'who got away, as 
they could find opportunity, to 
some part or other of Sicily.” These 
latter also would of course keep 
their intention of aeparting secret, 
until they got safe away into some 
Sicilian town ; hut when once 
there, they would make no pro- 
fession of any feeling which they 
did not entertain. If they said 
anything, they would tell the plain 
truth, that they wore making the' 
escape from a position which now 
gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that the words 
ex’ a'jTr^po>iac npo'.p'iasi vrill boar 
this sense perfectly well, and thut 
it is tho real meaning of Xikias. 

Even boforo the Pcluponnesian 
war was begun, the Corinthian 
envoy at Sparta affirms that the 
Atheniaus cannot depend upon 
their seamen standing true to them, 
since their navy was manned with 
hired foreign seamen rather than 
with natives — iovTjTtj leo /j 'jvt' - ■ 
Suvapic (laXXov ^ olxeix (Thu«.jd. ]. 
121). The stateincut of Nikias 
proves that this remark was to a 
oertaiu extent a 1-foundcd. 
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thus destroy «the strict discipliue of our marine. And you 
know as well as 1, that no crew ever continues long in per- 
fect condition, and that the first class of seamen, who set 
the ship in motion and maintain the uniformity of the oar- 
stroke, is but a small fraction of the whole number. 

Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, 
that I as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the 
diliiculty of* your tempers to govern — nor can I provide 
supplementary recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily 
do from many places open to him. We have nothing but 
the original stock whicn we brought out with us, both to 
make good losses and to do present duty; for Naxus and 
Katana, our only present allies, are of insignificant strength. 
And if our enemy gain but One farther point — if i he Italian 
cities, from whence we now draw our supplies, should turn 
against us, under the impression of our present bad condi- 
tion, with no reiiiforceiuent arriving from you — we shall 
be starved out, and he will bring tlie war to triumphant 
close, even without a battle. 

“Pleasanter news than these 1 could easily have found 
to send you; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that 
the full knowledge of the state of affairs here is essential 
to your deliberations. Moreover 1 thought it even the 
safer policy to tell you the truth without disguise; under- 
standing as 1 do your real dispositions, that you never listen 
willingly to any but the most favourable assurances, yet 
are angry in the end, if they turn to unfavourable results. 
Be thoroughly satisfied, that in regard to the force against 
which you originally sent us, bolli your generals and your 
soldiers have done themselves no discredit. But now that 
all Sicily is united against us, and that farther reinforce- 
ments are expected from Peloponnesus, you must take your 
resolution with full knowledge that we here have not (‘ven 
strength to contend against our present difficulties. You 
must either send for us home — or you must send us a second 
army, land-force as well as naval, not inferior to that wliich 
is now here; together with a considerable supply of money. 
You must farther send a successor to supersede me, as i 
am incapable of work from a disease in the kidneys. I 
think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at your hands: 
for while my health lasted, 1 did you much good service in 
various military commands. But whatever you intend, do 
it at the first opening of spring, without any delay: for the 
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new s\iccour9 which the enemy is getting together in Sirily, 
will soon be here — and those which are to come from Pelo- 
ponnesus, though they will be longer in arriving, yet if you 
do not keep watch, will either elude or forestall you as t hey 
have already once done.” ^ 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias which 
was read to the public assembly of Athens about Rpgoiutiun 
the end of November or beginning of December 
41 1 B.c. — brought by officers who strengthened Senli^De- 
its effect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them. 2 second 
AVe have much reason to regret that Thucydides amaament. 
gives no account of the debate which so gloomy a revelation 
called forth. He tells us merely the result. The Athenians 
resolved to comply with the second portion of the alterna- 
tive p''l Lj Nikias; nol^ to send for the present armament 
home, but to reinforce it by a second powerful armament 
both of land and naval force, in prosecution of the same 
objects. Hut they declined his other personal request, and 
insisted on continuing him in command; passing a vote 
however, to name Menander and Huthydemus, officers al- 
ready in the a npy before Syracuse, joint coiamanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. 
IMicy sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, 
in command of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one 
hundred and twenty talents of silver, together with assur- 
ances of coming aid to the suffering army. And they 
resolved to equip anew and formidable force, under Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon, to go thither as reinforcement 1 1 
the earliest mouths of the spring. Demosthenes Avas direct oii 
to employ himself actively in getting such larger force 
ready.' 

‘ Thucyd. vii. 11-15. Diodorug states that Eurymedo7i 

» lliucyd. vii. 10. took out with him 14 » talent>< In- 

■ Thuc^d. VII. Ifi. There is here authority indeed does not count 

a doubt as to the reading, between forinuch— but it counts for soiue- 

120 talents— or 20 talents. thing— in coincidence with a certain 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other force of intrinsic prohabilitj (l)io- 
conimontators in thinking that the dor. xiii. 8). 

money taken out by Eurymedon On an occasion sucli os this, to 
Has far more probably the larger send a \ery small sum such aa 20 
sum of the two, tliau the smaller, talents, would produce a dis- 
Thc former reading seems to de- couraging effect upou the arma- 
Bcrve the preference. Besides, iiient. 
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This letter ofNikias — so authentic — so full of matter — 
Remarks characteristic of the manners of the time 

upon the — sugffests several serious reflections, in refer- 

NiSas*^ ence Doth to himself and to the Athenian 
people. As to himself, there is nothing so 
remarkable as the sentence of condemnation which it pro- 
nounces on hiS'Own past proceedings in Sicily. When we 
find him lamenting the wear and tear of the armament, and 
treating the fact as notorious, that even the best naval 
force could only maintain itself in good condition for a 
short time — what graver condemnation could be passed 
upon those eight months which he wasted in trifling mea- 
sures, after his arrival in Sicily, before commencing the 
siege of Syracuse? When he announces that the arrival 
of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, made 
the difference to the Athenian army between triumph and 
something bordering on ruin — the inquiry naturally sug- 
gests itsdf, whether he had done his best to anticipate, 
and what precautions he had himself taken to prevent, the 
coming of the Spartan general. To which the answer must 
be, that so far from anticipating the arrival of new enemies 
as a possible danger, he had almost invited them from 
abroad by his delay — and that he had taken no precautions 
at all against them, though forewarned and having sufficient 
means at his disposal. The desertion and demoralization 
of his naval force, doubtless but too real, was, as he him- 
self points out, mainly thb consequence of this turn ol‘ 
fortune,' and was also the first commencement of that un- 
manageable temper of the Atheifian soldiery, numbered 
imong his difficulties. For it would be injustice to this 
unfortunate army not to recognise that they first acqui- 
esced patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general 
directed it; and next, did their duty most gallantly in the 
operations of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the 
Former rui“ complained of by Nikias be distinctly traco- 
despatches able to his own remissiiess and oversight, mucli 
ofNikias. more must this conviction have been felt ]»y 
intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the city, as 
we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenes i liereafter to 
be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, fo 
which Nikias himself alludes as having been transmitted 

^ Tfaucyd. vii. 42 . 
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home, from their commencement. We must recollect that 
the expedition was originally sent from Athens with hopes 
of the most glowing character, and with a consciousness of 
extraordinary efforts about to be rewarded with commen- 
surate triumphs. For some months, the despatches of tho 
general disclose nothing but movements either abortive or 
inglorious; adorned indeed by one barren victory, but 
accompanied by an intimation that he must wait till the 
.spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to him, before 
lie can undertake the really serious enterprise. Though 
the disappointment occasioned by this news at Athens 
must have been mortifying, nevertheless his requisition is 
complied with; and the despatches of Nikias, during the 
spring and summer of 414 b.c., become cheering. The siege 
of Syracuse is described as proceeding successfully, and at 
length. al'^iit.Tuly or August, as being on the point of 
coming to a triumphant close — in spite of a Spartan ad- 
venturer named Cfylippus, making his way across the Ionian 
sea with a force too contemptible t6 be noticed. Suddenly, 
without any intermediate step to smooth the transition, 
comes a despatch announcing that this adventurer has 
inarched into Syracuse at the head of a j ^werful army, 
and that tlie Athenians are thrown upon the defensive, 
without power of proceeding wdth the siege. This is 
followed, after a short time, by the gloomy and almost 
ilesperate communication above translated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it 
stands singly, but as falling in series with its 
antecedents — the natural eltect which wc should ilespatch 
suppose it likely to produce upon the Athenians 
would be, a vehement burst of wrath and dis- 
pleasure against Nikias. Upon the most candid and im- 
partial scrutiny, he deserved nothing less. And when wo 
consider, farther, the character generally ascribed by his- 
torians of Greece to the Athenian people; that they are 
rejirescnted as fickle, ungraceful and irritable, by standing 
habit — as abandoning upon the most trifling grounds tliose 
whom they had once esteemed, forgetting all prior services, 
visiting upon innocent generals the unavoidable misfort uiie^ 
of >Yar, and impelled oy nothing better than demagogic 
excitements — we naturally expect that the blame really 
deserved by Nikias would be exaggerated beyond all due 
measure, and break forth in a storm of violence and fury. 
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Yet what i&«the actual resolution taken in coiiBequence of 
his despatch, after the full and free debate of the Atlieiiian 
assembly? Not a word of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. 
Doubtless there must have been individual speakers who 
criticised him as he deserved. To suppose the contrary, 
would be to think meanly indeed of the Athenian assembly. 
But the general vote was one not simply imputing no blame, 
but even pronouncing continued and unabated confideuce. 
The people positively refuse to relieve him from the com- 
mand, though he himself solicits it in a manner sincere and 
even touching. So great is the value which they sei upon 
his services, and the esteem which they entertain for his 
character, that they will not avail themselves of the en^-y 
opportunity which he himself provides to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that 
TtRatment ^ make these remarks on their present pro- 
of1?ikias ceeding. Quite the contrary. The misplaced 
confidence of the Athenians in Nikias, — on more 
than one previous occasion, but especially on 
this, — betrays an incapacity of appreciating facts imme- 
diately before their eyes, and a blindness to decisive and 
multiplied evidences of incompetency, which is one of the 
least creditable manifestations of their political history. 
But we do learn from it a clear lesson, that the habitual 
defects of the Athenian character were very different from 
what historians commonly impute to them. Instead of being 
fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme of confidence 
once bestowed, and of schemes once embarked upon: instead 
of ingratitude for services actually rendered, wc find credit 
given for services which an officer ought to have rendered, 
but has not: instead of angry captiousne&s, we discover an 
indulgence not merely generous but even culpable, in the 
midst of disappointment and humiliation: insteadof a public 
assembly, wherein, as it is commonly depicted, tlie crimin- 
ative orators were omnipotent, and could bring to con- 
demnation any unsuccessful general however meritorious, 
— we see that even grave and well-founded accusations make 
no impression upon the people in opposition to pre- 
established personal esteem; — and personal esteem for a 
man who not only was no demagogue, but in every respect 
the opposite of a demagogue; an oligarch by taste, senti- 
ment, and position, who yielded to the democracy nothing 
more than sincere obedience, coupled with gentleness and 
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munificence in his private bearing. If Kleon had committed 
imt a small part of those capital blunders which discredit 
the military career of Nikias, he would have been irretriev- 
ably ruined. So much weaker was his hold upon his coun- 
trymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as compari'd 
with those causes which attracted confidence to Nikia^— 
his great family and position, his wealth dexterously ex- 
pended, his known incorruptibility againstbribes, and even 
comparative absence of personal ambition, his personal 
courage combined with reputation for caution, his deco- 
rous private life and ultra-religious habits. All this as- 
semblage of negative merits, and decencies of daily life, 
in a citizen whose station might have enabled him to act 
with the insolence of A Ikibiades, placed Nikias on a far fir- 
mer basis of public esteem than the mere power of accusa- 
tory sT)Cv.''h in the public assembly or the dikastery could 
liave (lone. It entitled him to have the most indulgent 
construction put upon all his short-comings, and spread a 
fatal varnish over his glaring incompetence for all grave 
and responsible command. 

The incid' nt now before us is one of the most in- 
structive ui all history, as an illustration cflhe usual sen- 
timent, and strongest causes of error, prevalent among the 
A1 henian democracy — and as a refutation of that exag- 
geial(‘d mischief which it is common to impute to the 
])erson called a Demagogue, Happy would it have been 
for Athens had she now had Kleon present, or any other 
demagogue of equal power, at that public assembly which 
took the mclanclioly resolution of sending fresh forces 
Sicily and continuing Nikias in the comumiul! The cai * 
w'as one iiiwhichthe accu&atoryeloqu(*nce of the demagogue 
was especially called for, to expose the real past miMnai*age- 
ineiit of Nikias — to break down that undeserved confidcucc 
in his ability and caution w Inch had grown into a sentiment 
of faith or routine— to prove how i/uch mischief lie had 
already done, and how much more lie would do if continued. * 

* IMutnrch (Nikias, o, 20) tolU ('^5o#ti>) of the glory aiiil aood 
us that the Atlieiiiaus had been fortune of Nikias. 
disposed to send a seuond anna- No judgement csii be iroic iu- 
mciil to Sicily, ovcu before the consistent \Mlh the facts of the 
dcbpatch of Nikias reached them; case than tin- fuels recounted in 
but that they had boon prorentod general teiius oven by riutarch 
by certain iiiou who were envious himself. 
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Unluckily for A«lhcns, she had now no demagogue who could 
convince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and prevent 
them from taking the most unwise and destructive resolu- 
tion ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, 
Capital is, that it was adopted in defiance of clear and 
comrnifted P*’®sent evidence. To persist in the siege of 
by™he ^ Syracuse, under present circumstances, was sad 
Athenians, misjudgement; to persist in it with Nikias as 
commander, was hardly less than insanity. The first ex- 
pedition, though even that was rash and ill-conceived, never- 
theless presented tempting hopes which explain, if they do 
not excuse, the too li^t estimate of impossibility of lasting 
possession. Moreover there was at that time a confusion, 
— between the narrow objects connected with Ijeontini apd 
Egesta, and the larger acquisitions to be realised through 
the siege of Syracuse, — which prevented any clear and 
unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the Athenian 
mind. But now, the circumstances of Sicily were fully 
known: the mendacious promises of Egesta had been ex- 
pof«ed; the hopes of allies for Athens in the island wore 
seen to be futile; while Syracuse, armed with a Spartan 
general and Peloponnesian aid, had not only become in- 
expugnable, but had assumed the aggressive: lastly, th(‘ 
chance of a renewal of Peloponnesian hostility against 
Attica had been now raised into certainty. While per- 
severance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, under circum- 
stances so unpromising and under such necessity for in- 
eased exertions at home, was a melancholy imprudence 
in itself — perseverance in employing Nikias converted that 
imprudence into ruin, which even the addition of an 
energetic colleague in the person of Demosthenes was not 
sufficient to avert. Those who study the conduct of th(* 
Athenian people on this occasion, will not be disposed to 
repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms 
one of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their 
mistake here arose from the very opposite quality; from 
inability to get clear of two sentiments which had become 
deeply en^aven on their minds — ideas of Sicilian conquest, 
and confidence in Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness — or easy escape 
Hogti.ities from past associations and impressibility to 
c«rtsiin**a^nd actual circumstaiices — would have been at the 
impending, present juncture a tutelary quality to Athens. 
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She would then have appreciated more justly the in- 
creased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily 
and at home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually 
proclaimed, had become impending and inevitable. Even 
in the preceding winter, the Lacedaemonians had listened 
favourably to the recommendation of Alkibiades ' that thej 
should establish a fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. 
They had not yet indeed brought themselves to execution 
of this resolve; for the peace between them and Athens, 
though indirectly broken in many ways, still subsisted in 
name — and they hesitated to break it openly, partly because 
they knew that the breach of peace h^ been on their side 
at the beginning of th^ Peloponnesian war; attributing to 
this fault their cajiital misfortune at Sphakteria.2 Athens 
on her side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation 
of the ic - Jjomonian t#»rritory, in spite of much solicitation 
from her allies at Argos. But her reserve on this point 
gave way during the present summer, probalily at the time 
when her prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. 
The LacedaBmoniaiis having invaded and plundered the 
Argoian territory, thirty Athenian triremes were sent to 
aid in its defence, under Pythodorus with two colleagues. 
This armament disembarked on the eastern coast of Laco- 
nia near Prasiae and committed devastations: which direct 
act of hostility — coming in addition to the marauding ex- 
cursions of the garrison of and to the refusal ol 

pacific redress at Athens — satished the Lacedaemonians 
that the peace had been now first and undeniably broken 
by their enemy, so that they might with a ^afe conscier 
recommence the war.-* 

Su(h WMS the state of feeling betw’ecn the tw'o great 
pow'crs of Central Creece in November 41 1 n.c., ^ ^ 

wdien i he envoys arrived from Syracuse — envoys of Spart i to 
from Nikias on the one part, from Gylippus and 
the Syracusans on the other — each urgently 
calling for farther support. The Corinthians 
and Syracusans vehemently pressed their claim inioica- 
at Sparta; Alkibiades also renew'cd his instances 
for the occupation of Dekeleia. It w’ns in the "*'*•'* 
face of such impending liability to renewed Peloponnesian 
invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above 
commented on, to send a second army to Syracll^*e and 

» Thucyd. VI. 91 ^ Thucyd vii is » Tluu>J vi l»’5,vii 18 
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prosecute tlie siege with vigour. If there were any hesita- 
tion yet remaining on the part of the Lacedaemonians, it 
disappeared so soon as they were made aware of the im- 
prudent resolution of Athens; which not only created an 
imperative necessity for sustaining Syracuse, but also 
rendered Athens so much more vulnerable at home, by 
removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, very 
soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive 
resolution for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It 
was determined that a Peloponnesian allied force should 
be immediately prepared, to be sent at the first opening ol 
spring to Syracuse; and that at the same time Attica should 
be invaded, and the post of Dekelefk fortified. Orders to 
this effect were immediately transmitted to the whole body 
of Peloponnesian allies; especially requisitions for im- 
plements, materials, and workmen, towards the construction 
of the projected fort at Dekeleia.i 

* Thuc>d. v.i. 18« 
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CHAPTER LX. 

FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTJLllJE.S 
BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN 
SICILY. 

Tiu: Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an 
event by itself, but becomes absorbed in the Active war- 
general war rekindling tliroughout Greece. Never 
was any a. i so actively and extensively em- thrl^hout 
ployed 111 military preparations, as the w’inter of ^ 

414-413 B.C., the months immediately preceding wlnw 
that which Thucydides terras the nineteenth 4u-4i3B.r 
spring of thePeloponnesian 'war, but which other historian*- 
cull the beginning of tlieDekeleian w^ar, 1 WhileEurymedon 
went with his ten triremes to Syracuse even in midwinter, 
Demosthenes exerted himself all the winter to get together 
the second armament for early spring. Tw^enty other Athe- 
nian triremes were farther sent round Peloponnesus to the 
station of Naupaktus — to prevent any Corinthian reinforce- 
ments from sailing out of the Corinthian Gulf. Against 
these latter, the Corinthians on their side prepared twenty- 
fivo fresh triremes, to serve as a convoy to the transports 
carrying their hoplites.2 In Corinth, Sikyon, and Boeotia, 
as well as at Lacedsemon, levies of hoplites were going on 
for the armament to {Syracuse — at the same time that 
everything was getting ready for the occupation of Deke- 
leia. Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with not less activity 
ill stirring up all Sicily to take a more decisive part in the 
coming year’s struggle. 

From Cape Tsenariis in Laconia, at the earliest moment 
of spring, embarkeda force ofGOOLacedseiuoman 3^4,, 
hoplites (Helots and Neodamodcs) under the 
Spartan Ekkritus — and 300 Boeotian hoplites under the 
Thebans Xenon and Nikon, with the Thespian Hegesandrus. 
They were directed to cross the sea southward to Kyrene 

* Diodor xiii. 8. a Thncyd. \il 1" 
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in Libya, and frbnr thence to make their way along the 
African coast to S’cily. At the same time a body of 700 
hoplites under Alexavohus — partly Corinthians, partly hired 
Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under constraint from theii* 
powerful neighbours 1 — departed from the north-west of 
Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf of 
Sicily — the Corinthian triremes watching them until they 
were past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance: but the most 
Invasion of important of all was the re-invasion of Atticn 
Attica ^by at the same time by the great force of the Pc- 
tho^Peili- loponnesian alliance, under the Spartan king 
pounesian Agis, son of Archidamus. Twelve years had 
tfflcati^n’^of elapsed since Attica last felt the hand of the 
Dekoicin. destroyer, a little before the siege of Sphakteria. 
The plain in the neighbourhood of Athens was now firsl 
laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to their 
special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupalion 
at Dekelcia. The work, apportioned among the allies pre- 
sent, who had come prepared with the means of executing 
it. was completed, during the present summer, and a gar- 
rison was established there composed of contingents reliev- 
ing each other at intervals^ under the command of king 
Agis himself. Dekeleia was situated on an ou Hying emi- 
nence belonging to the range called Parnes, about fourteen 
miles to the north of Athens — ^near the termination of the 
plain of Athens, and commanding an extensive view of that 
plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. The hill on which 
it st'^od, if not the fort itself, was visible even from the 
walls of Athens. It was admirably situated hotli as a 
central point for excursions over Attica, and for commu- 
nication with Bceotia; while the road from Athens to 
Oropus, the main communication with Euboea, passed 
through the gorge immediately under it. * 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary orld 
Second ex- saw with yet greater amazement, that while this im- 
pedUion portant work was ^tually going on, and while the 
Athens whole Peloponnesian confederacy was renewing 
s??iSn8o, pressure with redoubled force upon Athens 
under i)e- T-at that very moment,’ the Atheiiians sen^’t out, 
inoRthen^s. not oiily a fleet pf thirty triremes under Cha- 

* Thuc^i. vii. 19 — 68. Sixuibviot Arnold’s note. 
cfayxaaxoi aTpaxeoovTsc. ■ Thucyd. vii. 20. £p<x Aixs- 

■'* Tbucyd. vii. 19— 2b, with Dr. >eia? xcj) xsi/ispLijj, Ac. (>otnpari> 
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rikles to annoy the coasts of Peloponnesus, hut also the 
great, armament which they had resolved upon under De- 
mosthenes, to push offensive operations against Syracube. 
The force under the latter general consisted of 60 Athe- 
nian and 5 Chian triremes; of 1200 Athenian hoplitos of 
the host class, cliosen from the citizen muster-roll; with a 
considerable number of hoplites besides, from the subject- 
allies and elsewhere. There had been also engaged on 
hire 1 500 peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called Dii; but 
these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthenes set 
sail without them. * Charikles having gone forward to take 
aboai'd a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined 
at JEgina, inflicted some devastations on the coasts of J..a- 
conia, and established a strong post on the island of 
Kythera to encourage desertion among the Helots. From 
hence returned with the Argeians, while Demos- 

thenes conducted his armament round Peloponnesus to 
Korkyra.'^ On the Eleian coast, he destroyed a transport 
carrying hoplites to Syracuse, though the men escaped 
ashore; next he proceeded to Zakynthus and Kephal- 
lenia, from whence he engaged some additional hoplites 
— and to Anaktorium, in order to procure darters and 
slingers from Akarnania. It was here that he was met 
by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had gone forward 
to Syracuse in the winter Mdth the pecuniary remittance 
urgently required, and was now' returning to act as col- 
league of Demosthenes in the command. ^ The new's brought 


Isokrat^s, Oral, viii, Le Pace, s. 
102. p. 23ii Bekk. 

* Thucyd. vii. 20—27. 

* Thuej'd. vii 2fi. 

* Thucyd. vii. 31. 'Ovti 5’ aoT«i> 

(Domosthonfes) repi xaOta (Annk- 
torium) E'jpupLiSiov totc 

Tou yei|jLU>voc xd y pr^pLaxa dyiov 

oxpaTid ditcns{i.<p8T], x«l 

Tho meaning of this passage 
appears quito unambiguous, that 
Kurymedon had been sent to SI 'ily 
in the Nvinter to carry the sum of 
120 talents to Nikias, and was now 
on his return (see Thucyd.vii.il). 
Nevertheless wo read in Mr. Mit 
ford— At Anaotortuin DemosthenAs 


found Kurymedon collecting provt- 
Bions for Sicily,” Ac. Mr. Milford 
farther says in a note (quoting the 
Scholiast 'Hxoi xa wpoc xpo 9 ., < 
ypr, aipia, xal xa Xcird ouvxsiMOvxa 
aijToic, Schol.)— ‘‘This is not the 
only occasion on which TbneydidAs 
u<*e8 the term ypr.iJiaTa for neces^ 
sarieB in general. Smith has trans- 
lated accordingly: but the Latin 
has pecunianif which does not ex- 
press the sense intended here” (cb. 
xviii. sect. vi. vol. iv. p. HP). 

There cannot be the least drvt.: 
that tbe Latin is here right. The 
definite article makes the point 
quite certain, e\i. ‘f it were true 
(which 1 doubt) that ThucydldAs 


VOL. VII. 
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by Eurymedon 'rom Sicily was in every way discouraging. 
Tet the two adni;r;*tl8 were under the necessity of sparing 
ten triremes from their fleet to reinforce Konon at Nau- 
paktuSi who was not strong enough alone to contend 
against the Corinthian fleet which watched him from the 
opposite coast. To make good this diminution, Eurymedon 
went forward to Korkyra, with the view of obtaining from 
the Korkyrseans fifteen fresh triremes and a contingent of 
hoplites — while Demosthenes was getting together the 
Akarnanian darters and slingers. ^ 

Eurymedon not only brought back word of the dis- 
tressed condition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, but had also learnt, during his way back, their heavy 
additional loss by the capture of the fort at Plemmyriuni. 
Operations Gylippus returned to Syracuse early in the 
ItB^rlcSae nearly about the time when Agis invaded 

Ho deter- Attica and when Demosthenes quitted Peirmus. 
Stack \he with fresh reinforcements from the 

Athenians interior, and with redoubled ardour for decisive 
at sea. Operations against Nikias before aid could arrive 
from Athens. It was his first care, in conjunction with 
Hermokrates, to inspire the Syracusans with courage for 
fighting the Athenians on shipboard. Such was the acknow- 
ledged superiority of the latter at sea, that this was a task 
of some difiiculty, calling for all the eloquence' and ascen- 
dency of the two leaders: “The Athenians (said Hermo- 
krates to his countrymen) have not been always eminent 
at sea as they now are: they were once landsmen like you, 
and more than you — they were only forced on shipboard 
hi the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with bold 
men like them, is to show a front bolder still. They have 
often by their audacity daunted enemies of greater real 
force than themselves, and they must now be taught that 
others can play the same game with them. Go right at 
them before they expect it — and you will gain more by thus 
surprising and intimidating them, than you will suffer by 
their superior science.” Such lessons, addressed to men 
already in the tide of success, were presently efficacious, 
and a naval attack was resolved. ^ 

sometimoB uses the word jpr^fjiaTa * Thucyd. vil. 31. 
to mean "necesBarieB In general.” » Thucyd. vii. 21. Among the 
I doubt Btill more whether he ever topics of encouragement dwelt 
uees^^ <ov in the senee of “collect- upon by Hormokratfie, it is re- 

markable that he makes no mentiou 
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The town of Syracuse had two ports, on'* on each side 
of the island of Ortygia. The lesser port (as 
it was called afterwards, the Portus Lakkius) hatpin til™’ 
lay northw«ird of Ortygia, between that island ^ 

and the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer the*Athtr 
city: the other lay on the opposite side of the vic- 
Isihmus of Ortygia, within the Great Harbour. 

Both of them (it appears) were protected against attack 
from without, by piles and stakes planted in tne bottom in 
front of them. But the lesser port was the more secure of 
the two, and the principal docks of the Syracusans were 
situated within it; the Syracusan fleet, eighty triremes 
strong, being distributed between them. The entire Athe- 
nian fleet was stationed under the fort of Flemmyrium. 
immediately opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take 
the Atli.^iiitUif' * onipletely by surprise. Having trained 
and prepared the naval force as thoroughly as he could, he 
marched out his land-force secretly by night, over Epipola* 
and round by the right bank of ihe Anapus. to the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort of Plommyrium. With the first dawn 
of morning, the Syracusan fleet sailed out, at oue and the 
same signal, from both the ports; 45 triremes out ot the 
lesser port, 35 out of the other. Both squadrons tried to 
round the southern point of Ortygia, so as to unite and to 
attack the enemy at Plemmyrium m concert. The Athe- 
nians, though unprepared and confused, hastened to man 
(iO ships; with 25 of w'hich they met the 35 Syracusans 
sailing forth from the Great Harbour — while with the 
other 35 they encountered the 45 from the lesser port, im- 
mediately outside of the mouth of the Great Harbour. 
Tn the former of these two actions the Syracusans were at 
first victors; in the second also, the Syracusans from the 
outside forced their way into the mouth of the Great 
Harbour, and joined their comrades. But being little ac- 
customed to naval warfare, they presently fell into com- 
plete confusion, partly in consequence of their unexpected 
success; so that the Athenians, recovering from the first 
shock, attacked them anew, and completely defeated them; 
sinking or disabling eleven ships, of three of which the 

of that which the eicquol pro^od hour, which reiitlorod Atheaiau 
to be the most important of all ships and tactics unavailing 
—the confined space of the hnr 
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crews were inat.'=" ]^risoiiers, the rest being mostly slain. '■ 
Three Athenian ** rVemes were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than 
GyiippuB counterbalanced by the irreparable loss of Bleni- 
and^tiTkos i^yri^m. During the first excitement at the 
p^emmy-* Athenian naval station, when the ships were 
Tium. in course of being manned to meet the unex- 

pected onset from both ports at once, the garrison of Plem- 
myrium went to the water's edge to watch and encourage 
their countrymen, leaving their own walls thinly guarded, 
and little suspecting the presence of their enemy on the 
land side. This was just what Gylippus had anticipated. 
He attacked the forts at daybreak, taking the garrison 
completely by surprise, and captured them after a feeble 
resistance; first the greatest and most important fort, next 
the two smaller. The garrison sought safety as they could, 
on board the transports and vessels of burden at the sta- 
tion, and rowed across the Great Harbour to the landcamp 
of Nikias on the other side. Those who fled from the 
greater fort, which was the first taken, ran some risk from 
the Syracusan triremes, which were at that moihent victo- 
rious at sea. But by the time that the two lesser forts 
were taken, the Athenian fleet bad regained its superiority, 
BO that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the cross- 
ing of the Great Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive* 
T ^ * to the captors than fatal as a blow to the Atlie- 
conso- 'nians. Not only were many men slcxm, and many 
the^oa^turo prisoners, in the assault — but there were 

*** *** ■ vast stores of every kind, and even a large stock 
of money found within the fort; partly belonging to the 
military chest, partly the property of the trierarchs and of 
private merchants, who had deposited it there as in the 
place of greatest security. The sails of not less than forty 
triremes were also found there, and three triremes which 
had been dragged up ashore. Gylippus caused one of the 
three forts to be pulled down, and carefully garrisoned tlie 
other two. 2 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians 
at a time when their situation could ill bear it — the col- 
lateral damage and peril growing out of the capture of Plcni- 

* Thuoyd. rii. 23, Diodor. xiil. 9, Plutarch, Nikias, c 20. 

® 'liucyd. vii. 23, 24. 
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myrium was yet more serious, besides the alarm and dis- 
couragement which it spread among tlie army. The 
Syracusans were now masters of the mouth of the harbour 
on both sides, so that not a single storeship could enter 
without a convoy and a battle. What was of not less de- 
triment — the Athenian fleet was now forced to take station 
under the fortified lines of its own land-force, and was thus 
cramped up on a small space in the innermost portion of 
the Great Harbour, between the city-wall and the river 
Anapus; the Syracusans being masters everywhere else, 
with full communication between their posts all round, 
lieniiiiing in t]ie Athenian position both by sea and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the 
recent battle proved every way encouraging: , , 

not merely from the valuable acquisition of spirits'and 
Plemmyrium, but even from the sea-fight itself; 
which lipd ii 'I'^od turned out to be a defeat, but cuaaL, '' 
which promised at first to be a victory, had even for 
they not thrown away the chance by their own ^ * ' 
disorder. It removed all superstitious fear of Athenian 
nautical superiority; while their position was so much im- 
proved by having acquired the command of the mouth of 
the harbour, that they begun even to assume the aggressive 
at sea. They detached a squadron of twelve triremes to 
the coast of Italy, for the purpose of intercepting some 
merchant-vessels coming with a supply of money to tho 
Athenians. So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, 
that these vessels seem to have been coming without con- 
voy, and w'ere for the most part destroyed by the Syra- 
cusans, together with a stock of ship-timber which tho 
Athenians had collected near Kaulonia. In touching at 
Ijokri on their return, they took aboard a company of 
4'hespian hoplites who had made their way thither in a 
transport. They were also fortunate enough to escape the 
squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias detached to lie 
in wait for them near Megara — with the loss of one sliip 
however, including her crew. * 

One of this Syracusan siiuadron had gone forward from 
Italy with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the 
favourable nows of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to 
accelerate as much as po««sihle the operations against Attic.i, 


> Thuejd. Ml 2^. 
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in order that no reinforcements might be sent from thence. 

At thi- ^ame time, other envoys went from Syra- 
S2*^s"ra^ cuse — not merely Syracusans, but also Corin- 

cuBans'to thians and LacedaBmonians — to visit the cities 

procure the interior of Sicily. They made known 

fSroemJSS’ everywhere the prodigious improvement in Sy- 
from the racusan affairs arising from the gain of Plem- 
myrium, as well as the insignificant character 
of the recent naval defeat. They strenuously 
pleaded for farther aid to Syracuse without delay; since 
there were now good hopes of being able to crush the 
Athenians in the harbour completely, before fhe reinforce- 
ments about to be despatched could reach them. * 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the 
Conflicia Great Harbour was the scene of much desultory 
between the Conflict, though not of a^ comprehensive single 
and *s ^ra * Since the loss of Plemmyriuin, the Athe- 

cusan nian naval station was in the north-west interior 


Harb^^ur ^ comer of that harbour, adjoining the fortified 
ar our. occupied by their land-army. It was en- 

closed and protected by a row of posts or stakes stuck in 
the bottom and standing out of the water. 2 The Syra- 
cusans on their side had also planted a stockade in front 
of the interior port of Ortygia, to defend their ships, their 
ship-houses, and their docks within. As the two stations 
were not far apart, each party watched for opportunities 
of occasional attack or annoyance by missile weapons to 
the other; end daily skirmishes of this sort took place, in 
which on the whole the Athenians seem to have had the 


adv ^ntage. They even formed the plan of breaking through 
the outworks ot the Syracusan dockyard and burning the 
ships within. They brought up a ship of the largest size, 
with wooden towers and side defences, against the line of 
posts fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the entrance, 
either by means of divers who sawed them through at the 
bottom, or by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them 
and thus unfixed or plucked them out. All this was done 
under cover of the great vessel with its towers manned by 
light-armed, who exchanged showers of missiles with the 
Syracusan bowmen on the top of the ship-houses, and pre- 
vented the latter from coming near enough to interrupt 
the operation. The Athenians contrived thus to remove 


' Thucjrd. vii. 26. 


* Tliuc^d. vii 38. 
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many of the posts planted — even the most dangerous 
among them, those which did not reach to the surface of 
the water, and which therefore a ship approaching could 
not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 
were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no 
serious damage was done either to the dockyard or to the 
ships within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour 
stood substantially unaltered, during all the time that the 
envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour — probably three 
weeks or a month. i 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere 
well received. The prospects of Syracuse were ^ 

now so triumphant, and those of Nikias with Sicihaa 
his present force so utterly hopeless, that the 
w'averers thought it time to declare themselves; marcum^to 
and all the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agri- 
gentum, which still remained neutral (and of 
course exceps hiaxos and Katana), resolved on aiding the 
winning cause. From Kamarina came 500 hoplites, 400 
darters, and 300 bowmen; from Gela, 5 triremes, 400 dart- 
ers, and 200 horsemen. Besides these, an additional force 
from the other cities was collected, to march to Syracuse 
in a body across the interior of the island, under the con- 
duct of the envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme 
was frustrated by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant 
by the present desperate condition of his affairs, than he 
had been in reference to the cross march of Gylippus. 
At his instance, the Sikel tribes Kentoripes and Halikysei, 
allies of Athens, were prevailed upon to attack the 
approaching enemy. They planned a skilful ambuscade, 
set upon them unaw^ares, and dispersed them with the loss 
of SOO men. All the envoys were also slain, except the 
Corinthian, who conducted the remaining force (about 
1500 in number) to Syracuse.^ 

This reverse — which seems to have happened about 
the time when Demosthenes with his armament were at 
Korkyra on the way to Syracuse — so greatly dismayed 
and mortified the Syracusans, that Gylippus tliought it 
advisable to postpone awhile the attack which he intended 
to have made immediately on the reinforcement arriving.^ 
The delay of these few days proved nothing le'^s than Mm 
salvation of the Athenian army. 

■ Thu(..\d vii 26 ^ Ihucjd mi 32, 33. 


• lliucjd \ii 
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It vraB no' until Demosthenes was approaching Uhe- 
Benewed gium,^ within two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, 

attack was determined on without 
on the''" farther delay. Preparation in every way had 
Athenians, been made for it long before, especially for the 
most effective employment of the naval force. The cap- 
tains and ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had 
now become fully aware of the superiority of Athe- 
nian nautical manoeuvre, and of the causes upon which 
that superiority depended. The Athenian trireme was 
of a build comparatively light, fit for rapid motion 
through the water, and for easy change of direction : its 
prow was narrow, armed with a sharp projecting beak at 
the end, but hollow and thin, not calculated to force its 
way Ijjirough very strong resistance. It was never intended 
to meet, in direct impact and collision, the prow of an 
enemy : such a proceeding passed among the able seamen 
Disadvan- of Athens for gross awkwardness. In advancing 
tages of agaiiist an enemy’s vessel, they evaded the direct 
flecUn"the stecred so as to pass by it — then by the 

iiarbour. excellence and exactness of their rowing, turned 
tactica''im-^ swiftly rouud, altered their direction, and came 
possible in back before the enemy could alter his : or perhaps 
the narrow powed rapidly round him — or backed their ship 
Bpate. stem foremost — until the opportunity was found 

for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his — against the midships, th|[ quarter, the stern, or the 
oarblades without. In such manoeuvres the Athenians 
were unrivalled: but none such could be performed unless 
there were ample sea-room — which rendered their present 
naviii station the most disadvantageous that could be 
imagined. They were cooped up in the inmost part of a 
harbour of small dimensions, close on the station of their 
enemies, and with all the shore, except iheir own lines, in 
possession of those enemies; so that they could not pull 
round from want of space, nor could they back water 
because they durst not come near shore. In this contracted 
area, the only mode of fighting possible was by straight- 
forward collision, prow against prow; a process, which not 
only shut out all their superior maiHBUvring, but was 
unsuited to the build of their triremes. On the other hand, 
the Syracusans, under the advice of the able Corinthian 
steersman Aristo, altered the construction of their triremes 
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to meet the special exigency of the case, disregarding <t1l 
idea of what had been generally looked upon as good 
nautical manoeuvring. ' instead of the long, thin, improve- 
hollow, and sharp, advancing beak, striking mentg m 
the enemy considerably above the water- sh/psBmtpd 
level, and therefore doing less damage — they to the nar 
shortened the prow, but made it excessively 
heavy and solid — and lowered the elevation of the project- 
ing beak* so that it became not so much calculated to 
pierce, as to break in and crush by main foice all the oppo‘'ing 
part of the enemy’s ship, not far above the water. What 
were called the epotids — “earcaps” or nozzles projecting 
forwaids to the right and left oi the beak, were made 
peculiarly thick and sustained by under-beams let into the 
hull ot the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood 
foi wards very prominent, and the epotids on each side of 
it wete k^ pt iic'ck, serving the same purpose as \^hat aie 
called Catheads in modern ships, to which the anchors aie 
su&pcnd(‘d* but in the Corinthian build, the beak piojected 
less and the epotids more — so that they sei\ed to stiike 
the enemy* instead of having one single beak, theCoiinlh- 
laii shij) might he said to have three iioz les.2 The 
Syiacusans relied on the narrowness of the space, for 
sliutting out the Athenian evolutions, and bunging the 
contest to nothing more than a straighttuiwaid collissiOn, 
in wliuh the weaker vessel \\ould he broken and sto\e in 
at the prow, and thus rendeied unmanageable. 


* I hue \ a VII XT -»■ • .0# 

-UK < P^T^TVO* ^0/0 J3T 
TO a#'npa>&o# 'jy pojs^i piJi)io“ 
at ajTf /praofffOai r)£i3T0/ Yap £v 

ajT(» oyrocu, Ac 

Diodoi XIII 10 

’ Ooinpiro 1 huc>(] vii 34 36, 
Diodor Mil 10 hiirip iph lour 
1 Si I il-o the notes of Arnold, 
I’oppo, and Pjdot, on the passages 
nl 1 hiK s 

It nppearb is if the ai-r,pi5s(; or 
Ml taming beams A\cre something 
nt^^, now piovided for the flist 
time -in ordir to strengthen the 
cpdtid ind render it fit to drive in 
collibiou igiinst the ( m inv The 
words whiih lliiicidul s impious 


to denribt the position of these 
ai-’T iSs;, are to mo not full} in 
telligiblc, nor do I tiiink tliat au\ 
ot the commentators kUar them up 
satisfactorily 

It iH Diodorus who specifies th it 
the Cunnthi ins loweicd the level 
of their prows, so as to f-trike 
nesrer to the water— w hi6h Tim v 
didOs does not mention 

A captive ship, when towed m 
IS d pri/e, was disarmed b\ liLiiig 
deprived ot her beak (\tliinu>, 
XU p •SI) L^sander n uvedtie 
beiks of the Mhemm tiiieiiio<« 
captured at gospot iini t» gru ' 
his triiiiiiphul re urn (Xenoph Hi 1- 

ICll 11 , ) 
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Having coinpleted these arrangements, their land-force 
The Byra- li'Arched out under Gylippus to threaten 

cusane " one side of the Athenian lines, while the eavalry 
garrison of the Olympieion marched up 
the Atbe-*^” to the other side. The Athenians were putting 
8t“5 themselves in position to defend their walls from 

” ^ what seemed to be a land-attack^ when they saw 

the Syracusan fleet, 80 triremes strong, sailing out from 
its dock prepared for action: upon which they too, though 
at first confused by this unexpected appearance, put their 
crews on shipboard, and went out of their palisaded station, 
75 triremes in number, to meet the enemy. The whole 
day passed off however in desulto^ and indecisive skirmish ; 
with trifling advantage to the Syracusans, who disabled 
one or two Athenian ships, yet merely tried to invite the 
Athenians to attack, without choosing themselves to force 
on a close and general action. ^ 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether 
a naval action (at least until the necessity arose for escort- 
ing fresh supplies into the harbour) by keeping within 
their station: and as Demosthenes was now at nand, pru- 
dence counselled such reserve. Nikias himself, too, is said 
to have deprecated immediate fighting, but to have been 
out-voted by his two newly-appointed colleagues Menander 
and Euthydemus; who, anxious to show what *>?'ey could do 
without Demosthenes, took their stand upon Athenian 
maritime honour, which peremptorily forbade them to 
shrink freftn the battle when offered. 2 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no 
Af ditionai movement, yet Nikias foreseeing that they would 
tions^^of speedily recommence, and noway encouraged by 
N?kid°— the equal manifestations of the preceding day, 
ncwld caused every trierarch to repair what damage 
newe . sustained; and even took the pre- 

caution of farther securing his naval station by mooring 
merchant vessels just alongside of the openings in the 
palisade, about 200 feet apart. The jirows of these vessels 
were provided with dolphins — or beams lifted up on high 
and armed at the end with massive heads of iron, which 

• Thucyd. vii. 37, 38, the wjsh and intention of the Athe- 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. Dio- mans generally, not alluding to 
dorus (xiii. 10) represents the battle any difference of opinion amoug 
ftb haviug been brought on agaii.st the cuminanilors. 
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could be 80 let fall as to crush any ship entering. i any 
Athenian iriieme which might be hard-pressed| would thus 
be enabled to get through this opening where no enem^ 
could follow, and choose her own time for sailing out 
again. Before night, such arrangements were completed. 
At the earliest dawn of next day, the Syracusans re- 
appeared, with the same demonstrations both of land-force 
and naval force as beioie. The Athenian fleet having gone 
forth to meet them, several hours were spent m the like 
indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at length the Syra- 
cusan fleet sailed back to the city — again without bringing 
on any general or close combat. The Athemans, construing 
such retiiement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness 
and unwillingness to flght,^ and supposing the day’s duty 
at an end, retired on their side within their own station, 
disembarked, and separated to get their dinners at leisure 
— having Uaied no food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished 
to see the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew ^ 
the attack, in full battle ordei. This was a ma- dpf^at^of 
noBuvie suggested by the Coiinthiaii Ansto, the t**® Atht- 
ablest steersman m the fleet , at whose instance, 
the Syracusan admirals had sent back an ui gent request 
to the city authorities, that an abundant stock ol provisions 
might for that day be brought dowui to the sea-shore, and 
sale be rendered compulsory, so that no tune should be 
lost, when the fleet returned thither, m taking a hasty 
meal without dispersion of the crews. Accoidingly the 
fleet, after a short, but sulficient inteival, allow^ed for re- 
freshment thus close at hand, was bi ought back unexpect- 
edly to the enemy’s station. Contounded at the sight, the 
Athenian crews forced themselves again on board, most of 
them yet without refreshment, and in the midst of murmurs 
and disorder.3 On sailing out of their station, the indecisive 
skii mibhing again commenced, and continued for some time 
— until at length the Athenian captains became so inipatunt 
of prolonged and exhausting tatigue, that they lesolved 


* Diucyd vii 41 at vcpviai 6 kX> hast ad AriBioph Lquit 7 )S 
tpivoftfri compare P >llux, i 85, Tbucyd vii 40 Oi 8 

and Fragment vi of the comedy vo(j.i9a«Ttc kutojc u)c rjiirp, 
of the poet Pherekratfis, entitled 09 u>v npoc *t)v ro>iv avaXfOUjaoisti, 
’Aff toi^Meinoke, Iragm Comic dc 
Qrac vol 11 p 268, and the bcho ' Thuejd vii 4> 
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to begin of tbemi;uves, and make the action close as well 
as general. Accordingly the word of command was given, 
and they rowed forward to make the attack, which was 
cheerfully received by the Syracusans. By receiving the 
attack instead of making it, the latter were better enabled 
to ensure a straightforward collision of prow against prow, 
excluding all circuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of 
the enemy: at any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise 
this plan, and to crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart 
of many of the Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight 
of material and solidity on their own side. The Syracusan 
darters on the deck, moreover, as soon as the combat became 
close, were both numerous and destructive; while their little 
boats rowed immediately under the sides of the Athenian 
triremes, broke the blades of their oars, and shot darts in 
through the oar-holes, against the rowers within. At length 
the Athenians, after sustaining the combat bravely for some 
time, found themselves at such disadvantage, that they were 
compelled to give way and to seek shelter within their ow^n 
station. The armed merchant-vessels whicli Nikias had 
planted before the openings in the palisade were now found 
of great use in checking the pursuing Syracusans, two of 
whose triremes, in the excitement of victory, pushed forward 
too near to them and were disabled by the heavy implement'^ 
on board — one of them being captured with all her crew. 
The general victory of the Syracusans, however, was com- 
plete: seven Athenian triremes were sunk or disalded, many 
others were seriously damaged, and numbers of seameii 
e'^her slain or made prisoners. ‘ 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems 
DaDgcr of tohave been no less skilfully planned than brave- 
man'^Mma- executed, the Syracusans now fidt confident 
ment— * of their superiority by sea as well as on land, 
Dem’osthc- contemplated 110111111)7 lesstliun the pompletc 
n^a with destruction of their enemies in the harbour. 

generals were already concerting measures 
for renewed attack both l)y land and by sea, and 
a week or two more would probably have seen the ruin of 
this once triumphant besiegingarmameiit, now full of noth- 
ing but discouragement. The mere stoppage of supplies, 
in fact, as the Syracusans were masters of the mouth of the 
harbour, would be sure to htars^e it out in no long time, if 

' TIiucjil. vu. 41 . 
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they maintamed their superiority at sea. All their calcu- 
lations were suspended, however, and the hopes oi' '.he Athe- 
nians for the time revived, by the entry of Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon with the second armament into the Great 
Harbour ; which seems to have taken place on the very day, 
or on the second day, after the recent battle. * So important 
were the consequences which turned upon that postpone- 
ment of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent 
defeat of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little 
did either party think, at that moment, that it would have 
V)oen a mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes 
had not arrived in time; if the ruin of the first armament 
had been actually consummated before the coming of the 
second ! 

Demosthenes, after obtaining the required reinforce- 
ments at Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea V c>\ aj?i‘ of 
lo the ioiaiiai c.illed Charades on the coast of 
lapygia; where he took aboard a band of 150 fvom Ki;r> 
Messapiaii darters, through the friendly aid of 
the native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance 
was renewed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already 
in alliance with Athens, he was there reinforced with two 
triremes and tlnv c hundred darters, with which addition 
he sailed on to Thurii. Here he found himself cordially 
welcomed; for the philo- Athenian party was in full ascend- 
ency, having recently got the better in a vehement dissen- 
sion, and passed a sentence of banishment against their 
opponents,- They not only took a formal resolution to 
acknowledge the same friends and the same enemies as the 
Athenians, but equipped a regiment of 700 hoplite^s ''' d 
500 darters to accompany Demosthenes, who remained the 
long enough to pass his troops in review and verify th 
completeness of each division. After having held this 
review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he inarched his 
troops by land through the Thurian territory to the bank?* 
of the river Hylias which divided it from Kroton. He was 
here met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to 
their territory: upon which he inarched down the river to 
the sea-shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage 
southward along the coast of Italy — touching at the various 
towns, all except the hostile Lokri.^ 

* Thuc>d VII 42. • Thuc>d. vn 3J 


• Thuc}d. vii. 35. 
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Hwentry in* the harbour of Syracuse accomplished 
impoBing in the most ostentatious trim, with decorations 
effect of bie muBiral accompaniments— was no less ini- 

the^SreVt^ posing from the magnitude of his force, than 
Harboar. critical in respect to opportunity. Taking Athe- 
nians, allies, and mercenary forces, together — he conducted 
73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large number of light 
troops of every description; archers, slingers, darters, &c., 
with other requisites for effective operation. At the sight 
of such an armament, not inferior to the first which had 
arrived under Niki as, the Syracusans lost for a moment 
the confidence of their recent triumph, and were struck 
with dismay as well as wonder. 2 That Athens could he 
rash enough to spare such an armament, at a moment when 
the full burst of Peloponnesian hostility was reopening 
upon her, and when Dekeleia was m course of being forti- 
fied — was a fact out of all reasonable probability, and not 
to be credited unless actually seen. And probably, the 
Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthenes was on 
his way, had no idea beforehand of the magnitude of his 
armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and 
beleaguered Athenians again revived as they welcomed 
their new comrades. They saw themselves again masters 
BoMvod hy land as well as by sea; and they displayed 
courage of their renewed superiority by marching out of 
their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands 
Judicious near the Anapus; the Syracusans not venturing 
enfe ?^*okl- engage in a general action, and merely ^atch- 
tioii if De- ing the movement with some cavalry from the 
moethens.. Qlympieion. . 

But Demosthenes was not imposed upon by this 
delusive show of power, so soon as he had made himself « 
master of the full state of affairs, and had compared his 
own means with those of the enemy. He found the army 
of Nikias not merely worn down with long-continued toil, 
and disheartened by previous defeat, but also weakened in 
a terrible degree by the marsh fever general towards the 
close of summer, in the low ground where they were en* 
camped. 3 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied 
allies, extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and 

1 Plutarch, Kikias, c. 21. * Tbucyd vii. 42. * Thucyd tii. 47 50. 
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general belief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, 
he felt deeply the position of Athens at home, and her need 
of all her citizens against enemies within sight of her own 
walls. But above all, he came penetrated with the deplorable 
effects which had resulted from the mistake of Mikias, in 
wasting irreparably so much precious time, and frittering 
away the first terror-striking impression of his splendid 
armament. All these considerations determined Demosthe- 
nes to act without a moment’s delay, while the impression 
produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired — and to aim 
one great and decisive blow, such as might, if successful, 
make the conquest of Syracuse again probable. If this 
should fail, he resolved to abandon the whole enterprise, 
and return home with his armament forthwith.' 

By moans of the Athenian lines, he had possession of 
the southi'-nTTiost portion of the slope of Epi- 
liolse. But all along that slope from east to and* plans 
west, immediately in front or to the north of 
his position, stretched the counter-wall built by “ 
the Syracusans; beginning at the city- wall on the lowest 
ground, and reaching up first in a noi*th-westerly, next in 
a westerly direction, until it joined the fort on the upper 
ground near the cliff, where the road from Euryalus down 
to Syracuse passed. The Syracusans as defenders were on 
the north side of this counter-\vall ; he and the Athenians 
on the south side. It was a complete bar to his progress, 
and he could not stir a step without making himself master 
of it; towards which end there were only two possible 
means — either to storm it in front, or to turn it from its 
western extremity by marching round up to the Euryalus. 
He began by trying the first method. But the wall was 
abundantly manned and vigorously defended; his battering 
machines were all burnt or disqualified, and every attempt 
which he made was completely repulsed. 2 There remained 
only the second method — to turn the wall, ascending by 
circuitous roads to the heights of Euryalus behind it, and 
then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose — first, up 
the valley of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts 
above ; next, ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and 
winding path — was so difficult, that even Demosthenes, 


> Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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naturally sangiii'i*™. despaired of being able to force his 
Nocturnal daylight, against an enemy seeing 

march’^of the attack. He was therefore constrained to 
men?8 to 8- night-surprise, for which, Nikias and 

flu?priBe'° his other colleagues consenting, he accordingly 
Kpipoiflp, made preparations on the largest and most 
the Byra- effective scale. He took the command himself, 
cusan lino along with Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias 
of defence, Command within the lines)*— con- 

ducting hoplites and light troops, together with masons 
and carpenters, and all other matters necessary for es- 
tablishing a fortified post — lastly, giving orders that every 
man should carry with him provisions for five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these 
preliminary arrangements, but even his march itself, was 
accomplished without any suspicion of the enemy. Ai the 
beginning of a moonlight night, he quitted the lines, moved 
along the low ground on the left bank of the Anapus and 
parallel to that river for a considerable distance — then 
following various roads to the right, arrived at theEuryalus 
or highest fitch of Epipolae, where he found himself in the 
same track by which the Athenians in coming from Katana 
a year and a half before — and Gylippus in coming from the 
interior of the island about ten months before— had passed, 
in order to get to the slope of Epipolae above Syracuse. 
He reached, without being discovered, the extreme Syra- 
cusan fort on the high ground — assailed it completely 
by surprise — and captured it after a feeble resistance. 
8' ne of the garrison within it were slain; but the greater 
part escaped, and ran to give the alarm to the three for- 
tified camps of Syracusans and allies, which were placed 
one below another behind the long continuous wall,* on the 


^ Thac>d, yii. 43. Diodorus tells 
UB that Demosthen^B took with him 
10,000 hoplites, and 10,000 light 
tTOopB— numbers which are nut at 
all to be truBted (ziii. 11). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that 
Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipolss- ThucydidOs 
notices nothing of the kind, and 
the assf-Hon seems improbable. 

The course taken by DemosthonOs 


ill his night>maroh will be found 
marked on Plan IT. ainiexod to this 
▼olunic. 

* Thucyd. vii 42, 43. kai (Demo* 
sthends) opu>« to r^patEtytopioi tu># 
Supaxositu^, qj e/wXuaav ircpiTitylcai 
09a; tone ’Adijvaiouc, dicXouv t« 6/, 
xai cl cicixpaxi^aeii ti« tc ’Eni- 
noXuiv dvaflaoccuc, xal «o9ic too 
ev auTxic oTpatoxifioo, pafilioc &v 

aoTO )T;(pOiv (oi5t yyp o-optlvai &v 
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declivity of Epipolae — as well as to a chosen regiment of 
six hundred Syracusan hoplites under Hermokratea,! who 
formed a night-watch or bivouac. This regiment hastened 
up to the rescue, hut Demosthenes and the Athenian 
vanguard, charging impetuously forward, drove them back 
in disorder upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even 
Gylippus, and the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out 
of these positions, were at first carried back by the same 
retreating movement. 

So Car the enterprise of Demosthenes had been success- 
ful beyond all reasonable hope. He was master Partial 
not only of the outer fort of the Syracusan success at 
position, but also of the extremity of their 
counter-wall which rested upon that fort: the runm is de- 
counter-wall was no longer defensible, now that 


rjijJJi ) 7|. r» eTTlOsoOat 

iceloa. 

vii 43 ic«l. T)|xsp9? oSuvata 
eSorti £iv7i )»Qsiv r poosXflovTorc xflti 
Ac. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller both in- 
1 ‘rprct this description of Thucydi- 
(SCO thotr notes on lhi«» chapter, 
and Dr. Arnold’s Appendix, p, 27'») 
as if Nikins, immediately that the 
Syracusan counter-wall hud cro«>8ed 
his blockading line, had evacuuted 
Ills circle and works on the slope 
of Epipolae, and had retired down 
exclusively into the lower ground 
below. Dr. Thirlwall too is of the 
Biimo opinion (llist.Gr. vol. lii. ch. 
xxvi. p. 432-4341. • 

.This appears to me a mistake. 
W’hat conceivable motive can be 
y^assigned to induce Nikias to yield 
up to the cnomy so important an 
advantage? If he had once re- 
linquished the slope of EpipoLu 
to occupy exclusively the marsh 
beneath the southern cliff — Gylip- 
pus and the Syracusans would have 
taken good care that ho should 
pevei again have mounted that 
clitT; nor could ho over have got 
near to the avpaTei^ricpia. The mo- 
ment when the Athenians did at 
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last abandon their fnrti cations 
on the slope of Ep’polie f-ra 
Tslyr,) js specially marked by Tliu- 
cydidob afterwards— vii. fiO: it was 
at the last momont of desperation, 
when the service of all was needed 
for the final maritime battle in the 
Great Harbour. D. Arnold (p. 275) 
misiuterprets this passage, in my 
judgement, evading the direct sense 
of it. 

The words of ThucydidPs, vii. 42 
—cl etmpxTT^sEii tic tiov ts ’L~ixo- 
>u)v Tijc «#7{lxjsu)C xai «v>9ic too £v 
X' iTaic OTpxroreSou— are more cor- 
rectly conceived by M. Fnmin 
l>idot in the note to his transla- 
tion, than by Arnold and Goller 
'1 he ffTp7To*'tSo4 here indicated does 
not mean the Atheyiian ('ircle, a..d 
their partially completed lino of 
circuinvallation on the slope of 
Epipolse. It moans the ground 
higher up than this, which they 
had partially occupied at first while 
building the fort of Labdaliim, and 
of which they had been substantial- 
ly masters until the arrival of 
Gylippus, who had now convert*’ ’ 
it into a camp or arpiToxsoov of tuo 
Syracusans. 

* Diodor. xiii. 11. 

L 
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he had got *>11 the north or Syracusan side of it — so that 
the men on ti e parapet, where it joined the fort, made no 
resistance and ded. Some of the Athenians even began to 
tear down the p.^rapets, and demolish this part of the 
counter-wall; an operation of extreme importance, since it 
would have opened to Demosthenes a communicatioti with 
the southern side of the counter-wall, leading directly 
towards the Athenian lines on Epipolas. At any rate, his 
plan of turning the counter-wall was already carried — if he 
could only have maintained himself in his actual position, 
even without advancing farther — and if he could nave de- 
molished two or three hundred yards of the upper extremity 
of the wall now in his power. Whether it would have been 
possible for him to maintain himself without farther ad- 
vance, until day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils 
of a night-battle, we cannot say. But both he and his men, 
too much flushed with success to think of halting, hastened 
forward to complete their victory, and to prevent the dis- 
ordered Syracusans from again recovering a firm array. 
Unfortunately however their ardour of pursuit (as it con- 
stantly happened with Grecian hoplites^ disturbed the 
regularity of their own ranks, so that tney were not in 
condition to stand the shock of the Boeotian hoplites, just 
emerged from their position, and marching up in steady 
and excellent order to the scene of action. The Boeotians 
charged them, and after a short resistance, broke them 
completely, forcing them to take flight. The fugitives of 
the van were thus driven back upon their own comrades 
advancing from behind — still under the impression of suc- 
cess — ignorant of what had passed in front — and themselves 
ur^ed on by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one 
Disorder of sc.ene of clamour and confusion, wherein there 
neither command nor obedience, nor could 
greatToss ^ny one discern what was passing. The light of 
fli rendered objects and figures generally 

* * visible, without being sufficient to discriminate 
friend from foe. The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon 
their comrades, were in many cases mistaken for enemies 
and slain. The Syracusans and Boeotians, shouting aloud 
and pursuing their advantage, became intermingled with 
the foremost Athenians, and both armies thus grouped into 
knots which only distinguished each other by mutual demand 
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of the watchword. That test also soon failed, since each 
party got acquainted with the watchword of the other — 
(^specially that of the Athenians, among whom the confusion 
waathc greatest, became well-known to the Syracusans, who 
kept together in larger parties. Above all, the effect of the 
i^an or war-shout, on both sides, was remarkable. The 
Dorians in the Athenian army (from Argos, Korkyra, and 
other places) raised a psean not distinguishable from that 
of the Syracusans: accordingly their shout struck terror 
into the Athenians themselves, who fancied that they had 
enemies in their own rear and centre. Such disorder and 
panic presently ended in a general flight. The Athenians 
hurried back by the same roads which they had ascended: 
but those roads were found too narrow for terrified fu- 
gitives, and many of them threw away their arms in order 
to scramble or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them 
})erished. Fven of those who safely effected their descent 
into the plain below, many (especially the new-comers be- 
longing to the armament of Demosthenes) lost their way 
through ignorance, and were cut off the next day by the 
Syracusan horse. With terrible loss of numbers, and broken 
spirit, the Atheni«ins at length found shelter within their 
own lines. Their loss of arms was ev(*n greater than that 
of men, from the throwingaw ay of shields by those soldiers 
who leaped the cliff. ^ 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one 
upon the road to Epipolae, the other upon the 
exact and critical spot wdiere the Boeotians had spirits, and 
first withstood and first repelled the enemy. By 
a victory, so unexpected and overwhelming, their 
feelings were restored to the same pitch of con- 
fldeuce which had animated them before the ^ ' 
arrival of Demosthenes. Again now masters of the field, 
they again indulged the hope of storming the Athenian 
lines and destroying the armament; to whicii end, however, 
it was thought necessary to obtain additional reinforce- 
ments, and Gylippus went in person with this commission 
to the various cities of Sicily — while Sikanus with fifteen 
triremes was despatched to Agrigentum, then understood 
to he wavering, and in a political crisis. > 

’ Thucyd. tH. 44, 46. of slain was 2A00. Diodorus giTSS 

* Thooyd. rii. 40. Plutarch (Ni- it at 2600 (xiil. 11). ThucydidAs 
kias, 0 . 21) states that the number does not state it at all. 

i. 2 
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Delibera- 
tion and 
different 
opinions of 
the Athe- 
nian gene- 
rals. 


During ti e absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals 
werK. left to mourn their recent reverse, and to 
discus^ i-he exigences of their untoward position. 
The whole armament was now full of discourage- 
ment and weariness; impatient to escape from a 
scene where fever daily thinned their numbers, 
and where they seemed destined to nothing but 
dishonour. Such painful evidences of increasing disorganiza- 
tion only made Demosthenes more strenuous in enforcing 
the resolution which he had taken before the attack on 
Epipolm. He had done his best to strike one decisive blow : 
the chances of war had turned out agaiust him, and inflicted 
a humiliating defeat; he now therefore insisted on re- 
linquishing the whole enterprise and returning homo forth- 
with. The season was yet favourable for the voyage (it 
seems to have been the beginning of August), while the 
triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered them 
masters at sea for the present. It was idle (he added) to 
waste more time and money in slaying to carry on war 
against Syracuse, which they could not now hope, to subdue ; 
especially when Athens had so much need of them all at 
home, against the garrison of Dekeleia. ^ 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded 
by Eurymedon, -vias peremptorily opposed by 
Nikias; who contended, first, that their present 
distress and the unpromising chances for the 
future, though he admitted the full reality of 
both, ought not nevertheless to be publicly 
proclaimed. A formal resolution to retire, passed 
ir the presence of so many persons, would inevitably be- 
i^ome known to the enemy, and therefore could never be 
executed with silence and secrecy 2 — as such a resolution 


Demosthe- 
nds Insists 
on depart- 
ing from 
Sicily— Ni- 
kias op- ^ 
poses him. 


These two authors probably both 
copied from some common author- 
ity, not ThucydidAs; perhaps 
Philistus. 

^ Thucyd. vii. 47. 

» Thucyd. vii. 48. *0 Nixlvc 
ivd|iiCs fiBv ral auio; 7 to;/)pa o<pu)v 
TO irpdYjxoTo ewoi, Ty oi Xoyot oox 
dfio'iXeTO ouTo ooOs/ij oroSaix^u^ot, 
o66* Sfipovu)? opoc 
fiftTo icoXXuiv TY)v d^o/u>pr,oiv to»? 
woXep 01? xoTOYYsXToy? 


XoOeiv Ydp 5#; 6"'6 te fiooloii^TO, Toyto 

nOlOU^TS? TC0))O) 

It seems probable tliat some of 
the taxiarchs and trierarchs were 
present at this drlibcration, as we 
find in another case afterward 4 , 
c. 60. Possibly Demosthenes might 
even desire that they shnuld be 
present, as witnesses respecting 
the feeling of the army; and also 
as supporters, if the matter came 
afterwards to bo debated in the 
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ought to be. But farthormore, he (Nikias) took a docided 
objection to the resolution itself. He would never ron-»ent 
to carry back the armament, without specific authority 
from home to do so. Sure he was, that the Athenian people 
would never tolerate such a proceeding. When submitted 
to the public assembly at home, the conduct of the generals 
would be judged, not by persons who had been at Syracuse 
and cognisant of the actual facts, but by hearers who would 
learn all that they knew from the artful speeches of crimi- 
native orators. Even the citizens actually serving — though 
now loud in cries of suffering, and impatient to get home 
— would alter their tone when they were safe in the public 
assembly; and would turn round to denounce their generals 
as having been bribed to bring away the army”. Speaking 
Ins own personal feelings, he knew too well the tempers of 
his count*’yraen to expose himself to the danger of thus 
perishing undei a charge alike unmerited and disgraceful. 
Sooner would he incur any extremity of risk from the 
enemy. I Jtinust be recollected too (he added) that if their 
affairs were now bad, tho««e of Syracuse were as bad, and 
e\eii worse. For more tlian a j^car, the war had been im- 
posing uj)on the Syracusans a ruinous cost, n subsistence 
for foreign allies as w ( 11 as in keeping up outlying posts -so 
that they had already spent 2000 talents, besides heavy 
debts conti acted and not paid. They could not continue 
in this course longer; yet the suspension of their payments 
would at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpkas. 
The cost of the war (to which Demosthenes had alluded a» 
a leason for returning homo) could be much better borm» 
by Athens; while a little farther pressure would utteilv 
break down the Syracusans, lie (Nikias) therefore advised 
to remain where tliey#neie and continue the siege;' the 
more so as their fleet had now’ become iiiK[uestional>ly the 
superior. 

public a.>*senihl> at Atlienn. It m bocausi^ it can hardly be i oustiutd 
to Ihib tact tiMt tin* wordi <*\n pi Lithor wi h a-ro sa'l-i or 

[LZ-a 7to))«i)/ leiMn to ulluilt \Mth y® Nikias could 

* Thuc>«l \n 48 O not run any Ti*>k of peiisl mt; 
9ai cruTiC Y-' AOr, ^eparatt.Jy by thi lianda of tlu* 

<aiu)/ (pJ3-i , eri CKj/pa Y* «*Tia < niMii> — iiiiloss wo nro to .ibcriho 
xai o5i/u>c u- ’Af)r,vaia); to him an nhsiird rLodonn''»1* 

\Lo\\ui i, 0 - 0 -u># Tto) e|iuo#, al 5s', nuito foreign lo Ins character 
xiv^Ui» 2 oaa< to j-o itaOcu, i6ia. l omparc eUitin’i, Nikii-*, c 

The situation of th* list won! ’ lliu(\d vii * . * i \»v oov etf/; 

111 this BCUtCUCC pcipU xiiu, .ii Ac 
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Demoflthe- 
nftB IneistB 
at least on 
removing 
ont of the 
Great 
Harbour. 


Both Demvsthen^s and Eurymedon protested in the 
strongs it language against the proposition of 
Nikias. Especially they treated the plan of 
remaining in the Great Harbour as fraught 
with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on 
quitting this position without a moment’s delay. 
Even admitting (for argument) the scruples of 
Hikias against abandoning the 8;^racusan war without 
formal authority from home, they still urged an immediate 
transfer of their camp from the Great Harbour to Thapsus 
or Katana. At either of these stations they could prosecute 
operations against Syracuse, with all the advantage of a 
wider range of country for supplies, a healthier spot, and 
above all of an open sea, which was absolutely indispensable 
to the naval tactics of Athenians; escaping from that narrow 
basin which condemned them to inferiority even on their 
own proper element. At all events to remove, and remove 
forthwith, out of the Great Harbour — such was the pressing 
requisition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. ^ 

But even to the modified motion of transferring the 
actual position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to 
consent. He insisted on remaining as they were; — and it 
appears that Menander and Euthyd emus 2 (colleagues named 
Kikias re- by the as&embly at home before the departure 
conVent to secoud armament) must have voted under 

such re- the influence of his authority; whereby the 
movai. ^ majority became on his side. Nothing less than 
being in a minority, probably, would have induced Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon to submit — on a point of such 
transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained 
without quitting the Hff:bour, yet apparently 
quite inactive, during a period which cannot 
have been less than between three weeks and a 
month, until Gylippus returned to Syracuse 
with fresh reinforcements. Throughout the 
army, hope of success appears to have vanished, 
while anxiety for return had become general. The 


The arma- 
ment re- 
mains in 
tbo Great 
Harbour, 
neither act- 
ing nor re- 
tiring. 


* Thucyd. vii. 49. ‘0 Ss ftsvetv, dX)’ ?ti Td/iffTOt 

V1JC icepl pev TOO wpoaxoO^oOai xai pte^XeiN Uav'loTaoOxi 
6 ru> 90 ov iveoeyeT o—to 6e Kai o F.upop.i8u>; aorifi tooto £o<t)- 
^op.RQt, -Ixeiv, ouSevi Tponp ot yopeusv. 

sy/i dpd9*eiv oOtuisti * Thuejd. vii. 69; Diodoi. xiii. 12. 
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opinious of Demosthenes and Eurymedon \\ ere doubtless 
well-known, and orders for retreat were expected, but 
never came. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, 
during the whole of this fatal interval; which plunged the 
army into the abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their 
aggressive enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that maiiy 
persons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose 
to reveal. Even Thucydides thinks that he was misled by 
that party in Syracuse, with whom he had always kept 
up a secret correspondence, (seemingly apart from his 
colleagues,) and who still urged him, by special messages, 
not to go away; assuring him that Syracuse could not 
possibly go on longer. Without fully trusting these inti- 
mations, he could not bring himself to act against them. 
He the^oiox . bung back from day to day, refusing to pro- 
nounce the decisive word . ' 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so 
inexplicable as his guilty fatuity — for we can infatuation 
call it by no lighter name, seeing that it involved Nikias 
all the brave men around him in one oommon ruin with 
himself — at the present critical juncture. How can we 
suppose him to have really believed that the Syracusans, 
now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus was 
gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down 
and be unable to carry on the war? Ohildisb as such cre- 
dulity seems, we are nevertheless compelled to admit 
it as real, to such an extent as to counterbalance all 
the pressing motives for departure; motives, enforced by 
discerning colleagues as well as by the complaints of the 
army, and brought home to his own observation by the 

• 'ITiucjd. vn. 4t<. ”A e’riffTd- reapt'cting a revolt of the slavis 
pLE/oc, TO) |jLCi cpYM* or villeine (oixetai) at Syracuae 

(/|XC9 0 TEpa Eyit)/ X9t0i39xoi;u>« during the Athenian niege, under 
ovEiyE, Tip Ejuiipavii tots Xoy«|» a loader named SoaikratfB— a rPM>lt 
o0> E^Tja-^aHEi^Tr, ^aTpxTi**. supproased hy the stratagem of 

The insjgnilicaiico of the part) Hermokratds. That vanoua at- 
in Syracuse which conospondcU tempts of this sort took place at 
with Nikias may be reasonably Syracuse during these two tniog 
inferred from Thueyd. vii. 66. It years, is hy no means improbahle. 
consi^ted in part ol those Loon- In fact, it is difticult to undei*>> i’ d 
tinea who had been incorporated how the numerous predial slaves 
into the Kyracuaau citizenship were kept in order during the 
(I)iodor. aiii. 18). gioat preasurs and danger, prior 

J*ulya'iius (I. 4i, 1) has a tale to the coining ot Oylippus. 
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experience of thV late naval defeat. At any rate, it served 
as an excuse for tiiat fatal weakness of his character which 
made him incapable of taking resolutions founded on pro* 
spective calculations, and chained him to his actual position 
until he was driven to act by imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, 
which counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The 
other generals think with satisfaction of going back to 
their country, and rescuing the force which yet remained, 
even under circumstances of disappointment and failure. 
Not so Nikias: he knows too well the reception which he 
had deserved, and which might possibly be in store for 
him. Avowedly indeed, he anticipates reproach from the 
Athenians against the generals, but only unmerited 
reproach, on the special ground of bringing away the army 
without orders from home; — adding some harsh criticisms 
upon the injustice of the jiopular judgment and the perfidy 
of his own soldiers. But in the first place, we may remark 
that Demosthenes and Eurymedon, though as much res- 
ponsible as he was for this decision, had no such fear of 
popular injustice;^r if they had, saw clearly that the obli- 
gation of braving it was here imperative. And in the next 
place, no man ever had so little reason to complain of the 
popular judgement as Nikias. The mistakes of the people 
in regard to him had always been those of indulgence, over- 
esteem, and over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well 
that he wduld have more to answer for at Athens than the 
simple fact of sanctioning retreat under existing circumstan- 
ce j. He could not but remember the pride and sanguine hopes 
under which he had originally conducted the expedition out 
of Peiraeus, contrasted with the miserable sequel and igno- 
minious close, — even if the account had been now closed, 
without worse. He could not but be conscious, more or 
less, how much of all this was owing to his ownmisjudge. 
ment; and under such impressions, the idea of meeting the 
free criticisms and scrutiny of his fellow citizens (even 
putting aside the chance of judicial trial) must have been 
insupportably humiliating. To Nikias, — a perfectly bravo 
man, and suffering withal under an incurable disease, — life 
at Athens had neither charm nor honour left. Hence, as 
much as from any other reason, he was induced to withhold 
the 0 der for departure; clinging to the hope that some 
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unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up — and yielding 
to the idlest delusions from correspondents in tlie 
interior of Syracuse. » 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipolse,^ 
Gylippus and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse, increase of 
The latter had been unsuccessful at Agrigentum, force and 
where the philo-Syracusan party had been sent fn 'syracw*Be 
into banishment befoiHlhis arrival; but (Tylippus -Nikiaa at 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian 
Greeks, together with those Peloponnesian retreat 
hoplites who had started from Cape Tsenarus J^gtreat ^pJi- 
in the early spring, and who had made their vat ^iy cir- 
way from Kyrene first along the coast of Africa 
and then across to Selinus. Such increase of strength im- 
mediately determined the Syracusans to resume the ag- 
gressive h by land and by sea. In the Athenians, as 
they saw the new allies marching in over Epipolse, it pro- 
duced a deeper despondency, combined with bitter regret 
that they had not adopted the proposition of departing 
immediately after the battle of Epipolae, when Demos- 
thenes first proposed it. The late interval of lingering 
hopeless inaction with continued sickness, had farther 
weakened their strength, and Demosthenes now again 
pressed the resolution for immediate departure. What- 
ever fancies Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan 
nnbarrassments, were dissipated by the arrival of Gylip- 
pus; nor did he venture to persist in his former peremptory 
opposition — though even now he seems to have assented 
against his own conviction.^ IJe however insisted with 
good reason, tliat no formal or public vote should be taken 
on the occasion — but tliat the order should be circulated 
through ihecamp, as privatelyas possible, tobe ready forde- 
parture atagiven signal. luiimation was sent to Katana that 


* Thncyd. vll. 4^. exo/xoc 

TO»j Nixiou, oxio; ti; to[ |i4).)T]aK 
svEYsvc 0, XXI a )0 O-Oijoix jjlt, x \ x«i 
nXsov ciCtu; 6 Nixix^ 

The of Justin respoct- 

inff'this pmceodiiiff is just ami 
discriininatniK - “Xiems, sou pudore 
iiialo nctic roiy non niotu dostituta* 
spri oiviuniy rcu inipolloiito fato, 
manore cuntondit" (dustin. iv. h). 


* This intPTval may be infern'd 
(see Dodwelli Ann. Thucyd. vii. 
50) from the statu of the moon at 
the time of the b.attlc of Epi).'ohe, 
compared ^with the ‘.uhsequont 
eclip'«c. 

• Tliucjd. vii. 50. loc : 

6 Nixia? eri ^vavx’oo- 

TO, itc Diodor. Mii. 12. ‘0 
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the armament was on the pointof coming away — with orders 
to forward no farther supplies. ^ 

This plan was proceeding successfully: the ships were 
Eclipse of made ready— of the property of the army 
the moon— had already been conveyed aboard without 
Mtreat**^ awakening the suspicion of the enemy — the 
postponed, signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing 
morning — and within a few hours||p;his fated armament 
would have found itself clear of the harbour, with com- 
paratively small loss* — when the Gods themselves (1 speak 
in the language and feelings of the Athenian camp) inter- 
fered to forbid its departure. On the very night before 
(the 27th August, 413 b.c.) — which was full moon — the 
moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, impressive to the 
Athenians at all times, was doubly so under their present 
despondency, and many of them construed it as a divine 
prohibition against departure until a certain time should 
have closed, with expiatory ceremonies to take off the 
effect. They made known their wish for postponement to 
Nikias and his colleagues; but their interference was super- 
fluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply affected than 
any one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared that 
the army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, a full 
circle of the moon, should have passed over.® And Nikias 
took upon himself to announce, that until after the interval 
indicated bj them, he would not permit even any discussion 
or proposition on the subject. 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made 
Bci pses his own was a sentence of death to the Athenian 
army: yet it went along with the general feelmg, 
diffewntiy and was obeyed without hesii ation. Even Dcnios- 
— thenes, though if he had commanded alone, he 
of° Philo” might have tried to overrule it — found himself 

chorus. compelled to yield. Yet according to Philocliorus 

(himself a professional diviner, skilful in construing the 

* Thucyd. vii. CO 184) — speaking with reference to 

* Diodor, xlii 12. Ot aTp»Ti<I)Tai an observer in Sicily 

TCI oxe^Y] c^exiOe^To, Ac. Plutarch, Thucydidfis states that Nikias 
Nikias, c. 23. • adopted the injunction of the 

* The moon was totally eclipsed prophets, to tarry thrice nine days 
on this night, August 27, 413 b.c., (vii. 60). Diodorus says three days, 
from 27 minutes past 0 to 84 Plutarch intimates that Nikias 
minutes past 10 p.m. (Wurin, Dc went beyond the injunction of tlie 
Ponderib. Oraecor. sect. xciv. p. prophets, who only insisted on 
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religious meaniug of events), it was a decision decidedly 
wrong; that is, wrong according to the canonical principles 
of divination. To men planning escape or any other opera- 
tion requiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, 
as hiding light and producing darkness, was (he affirmed) 
au encouraging sign, and ought to have made the Atlie- 
iiiaus even more willing and forward in quitting the harbour. 
We are told, too, th|&N^ikias had recently lost by death 
Stilbides, the ables^Pi'oidiet in his service; and that he 
was thus forced to have recourse to prophets of inferior 
ability. i His piety lel't no means untried of appeasing the 
gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and exjiiatory ceremonies, con- 
tinued until the necessity of actual conflict arrived. 2 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably inter- 
cepting the Athenian departure, was the direct, thougli 
unintepdtd ^nnsequence, of the delay previously caused by 
Nikias. We cannot doubt, however, that, when the eclipse 
first happened, he regarded it as a sign confirmatory of the 
opinion which he had himself before delivered, and that he 
congratulated himself upon having so long resisted the 
proposition for going away. Let us add, that all those 
Athenians who were predisposed to look upon eclipses as 
signs from heaven of calamity about to come, would find 
1 heinselves strengthened in that belief by the unparalleled 
woes even now impending over this unhappy army. 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and 
victorious, put on the eclipse, we are not told. Rene-wed 
Butihc}^ knew well how to interpret the fact, 
which speedily came to their knowledge, that cusans- 
the Athenians had fully resolved to make a fur- 
tive escape, and had only been prevented by the man fleet 
eclipse. Such a resolution, amounting to an un- ® jj 
etpiivocal confession of helplessness, emboldened hour. 


i/iree days, while he resolved on 
romainiiig for an cntiio lunarpenod 
(Plutarcli, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thu 
cydidOa - there is no reason to 
h'diove that Nikias would lengthen 
the Umo beyond what the prophets 
prescribed. 

The erroneous statemunt respect- 
ing this momorablc event, in so re- 
spectable an author as Polybius, is 
not a little surprising (Poly b. ix. I'U. 

' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22; Diodor. 


xiii. 12; Thucyd. vii. 50. Stilbidds 
was cniiiicnt in his profession of 
a prophet see Aristophau. Pac. 
1029, with the citations from 
Eupolis and Philochorus in the 
Scholia. 

Compare the description of the 
effect produced hy the celip •' '^f 
the sun at Thebes, immediately 
prior to the last expedition of 
Pelopidas into 'Ihessnly (Plutarob, 
Pelopidas, c. 31) 

* Plutaich, Nikias, c. 21. 
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the SyracusanB *’et farther, to crush them as they 
were in the harbour, and never to peimit them to 
occupy even any other post in Sicily. Accordingly Gylippus 
caused his triremes to be manned and practised for several 
days: he then drew out his land-force, and made a demon- 
stration of no great significance against the Athenian lines. 
On the morrow, he brought out all his forces, both land 
and naval; with the former of whicU^ beset the Athenian 
lines, while the fleet, 76 triremes iflmmber, was directed 
to sail up to the Athenian naval station. The Athenian 
fleet, 86 triremes strong, sailed out to meet it, and a close, 
general, and desperate action took place. The fortune of 
Athens had fled. The Syracusans first beat the centre 
division of the Athenians; next, the right division under 
Eurymedon, who in attempting an evcHution to outflank 
the enemy’s left, forgot those narrow limits of the harbour 
which were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian mariner 
— neared the land too much — and was pinned up against ii, 
in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of the 
Syracusans. He was here slain, and his division destroyed: 
successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and 
driven ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own 
Partial sue- ^ost of them Were forced ashore or 

C 088 A8hore grounded on points without those limits; upon 
aRaiiibt^ which Gylippus marched down his land-force to 
y ippuB. water’s edge, in order to prevent the retreat 

of the crews as w^ell as to assist the Syracusan seaman in 
haubng ofi* the ships as prizes. His march however was so 
hurried and disorderly, that the Tyrrhenian troops, on 
guard at the flank of the Athenian station, sallied out 
against them as they approached, beat the foremost of 
them, and drove them away from the shore into the marsh 
called Lysimeleia. More Syracusan troops came to their 
aid; but the Athenians also, anxious above all things for 
the protection of their ships, came forth in greater num- 
bers; and a general battle ensued in which the latter were 
victorious. Though they did not inflict much loss upon the 
enemy, yet they saved most of their own triremes which 
had been driven ashore, together with the crews — and car- 
ried them into the naval station. Except for this success 
on land the entire Athenian fleet would have been de- 
stroyed: as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen 
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triremeb were lost, all their crows being filaiii. This was 
probably the division of Eurymedon, which having been 
driven ashore in tlie recess of Daskon, was too far otf Irom 
the Athenian station to receive any land assistance. As the 
Athenian were hauling in their disabled triremes, the Syra- 
cusans made a last effort to destroy them by means of a 
fireship, for which the wind happened to be favourable. 
But the Athenians found means to prevent her approach, 
and to extinguish thf^dames. > 

Hero was a complete victory gained over Athens on 
her own element — gamed with inferior numbers xiie Syra- 
— gained even over the fresh, and yet formidable cusan-# ac- 
flcot recently brought by Demosthenes. It told 
but too plainly on which side the superiority the* jnomu 
now lay — how well the Syracusans had organized Smir^^and* 
their naval strength for the specialties of their destroy or 
own h.iibua**- how ruinous had been the folly 
of Nikias in retaining liis excellent seamen im- Athenian 
prisoned within that petty and unwholesome 
lake, vhere land and water alike did the work of their 
enemies. It not only disheartened the Athenians, but belied 
all their past experience, and utterly confounded them. 
Sickness of the whole enterprise, and repentance for having 
undertaken it, now became uppermost m their minds: yet 
it lb remarkable that we hoar of no coin]>laints against Xikias 
separately.^ But repentance came too late. The Syracusans, 
fully alive to the importance of their victory, sailed round 
the harbour in triumjih as again their own,J and already 
looked on the enemy within it as their prisoners. They 
determined to close up and guard the mouth of it, from 
Blemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave no farther liberty 
of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the 
contest was now widened, and the value of the Large 
stake belorc them enhanced. It was not merely 
te rescue their own city irom .'•loge, nor even to cusans 
repel and destroy the besieging army, that they 
were now contending. It was to extinguish the Athens- 
entire power of Athens, and liberate the half of 
Greece from dependence; for At hens could never toTnda* gcr 
be expected to survive so terrific a loss as that 
t Thuc. vii. 62, 51 ; Diod. xiii. 13. pi)o^oc nuroic noXo 

• Thucyd. vii. 65. Oi pis'* A0r,vacioi > piT.iac ou:Tafi;>o'. 

tv 117 /ti St) r^tfav, xai 6 not- ’ TIuicjd. ▼» 6'i Ut 6, Yjpxxo* 
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of the entire double armament before Syracuse. i The Syra- 
cusans exulted in the thought that this great achievement 
would be theirs; that their city was the field, and their navy 
the chief instrument, of victory; a lasting source of glory to 
them, not merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even 
in those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they re- 
flected on the Pan-Hellenic importance which the siege of 
Syracuse had now acquired, and when they counted up the 
number and variety of Greek wa^j^ors who were now 
fighting, on one side or the other, between Huryalus and 
Plemmyrium. With the exception of the great struggle be- 
tween Athens and the Peloponnesian confederacy, never 
before had combatants so many and so miscellaneous been 
engaged under the same banners. Greeks continental and 
vaiit iium- insular — Ionic, Doric, and A’jolic — autonomous 
bera, and dependent — volunteers and mercenaries — 

11*00118 oVi- from Miletus and Chios in the cast to Selinus in 
giu, of tho the west — were all here to be found; and not 
combatants (jj-eeks, but also the barbaric Sikels, 

S" htm ** for Tyrrhenians, and lapygians. If the 

against*^ Laced»momans,Corinthians,ond Boeotians, were 
Syiacuee. fighting on the side of Syracuse — the Argeians 
and Mantineians, not to mention the great insular cities, 
stood in arms against her. The jumble of kinship among 
the combatants on both sides, as well as the cross action of 
different local antipathies, is put in lively antithesis by 
Thucydides. 2 But amidst so vast an assembled number, of 
which they were the chiefs, the paymasters, and the centre 
oi combination -the Syracusans might well feel a sense of 
personal aggrandisement, and a consciousness of the great 
blow which they were about to strike, sufficient to exalt 
them for the time above the level even of their great Dorian 
chiefs in Peloponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to 
The Syra- close up the mouth of the Great Harbour, which 

cusana was nearly one mile broad, with vessels of every 
the*mouth description — triremes, traders, boats, &c. — 
of the bar- anchored in an oblique direction, and chained 
together. ^ Tliey at the same lima prepared their 
naval force with redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle 

aioi Tt )i]ULCva euQue itopeTiXeo/ * Thucyd. vii. 67, 68. 

aSeu)^, Ac. * Thucyd vii 69; Diodor xlii. 14. 

^ Thucyd. yii. 66. 
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which they knew to be coming. Thev then awaited the 
efforts of the Athenians, who watched their proceedings 
with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal 
officers to deliberate what was to be done. As The Atbe. 
they had few provisions remaining, and had re- 
couiiter-ordered their farther supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; way om- 
and the only point in debate was, whether they fio^ifg^made 
should burn their fleet and retire by land, or by the gene- 
make a fresli maritime exertion to break out of 
the harbour. Such had been the impression left by the 
recent sea-fight, that many in the camp leaned to the 
former scheme.^ But the generals resolved upon first 
1 ryiug the latter, and exhausted all their combinations to 
give to it tin nrreatest possible effect. They now evacuated 
the upper portion of their lines, both on the higher gi'ound 
of Plpipolae, and even on the lower ground, such portion 
was nearest to the southern cliff; confining themselves 
to a limited fortified space close to the shore, just adequate 
for their sick, their wounded, and their stores; in order to 
spare tho necessity for a large garrison to defend them, 
and thus leave nearly their whole force disposable for sea- 
service. They then made ready every trireme in the station, 
which could be rendered ever so imperfectly seaworthy, 
constraining every fit man to serve aboard them, without 
distinction of age, rank, or country. The triremes were 
manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites as well as 
bowmen and darters — the latter mostly Akarnanians; 
while tho hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to 
board the enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished 
with grappling-irons to detain the enemy's ship immediate- 
ly after the moment of collision, in order that it might 
not be withdrawn and the collision repeated, with all its 
injurious effects arising from the strength and massiveness 
of the Syracusan epotids. The best consultation was held 
with the steersmen as to an*angcment and mancBuvres of 
every trireme, and no precaution omitted which the scanty 
means at hand avowed. In the well-known impossibility 
of obtaining new provisions, every man was anxious to 
hurry on the struggle. ^ But Nikias, as he mustered 
on the shore immediately before going aboard, saw but 

* Pliitarcli, Nikiae, c. 24. * Tbuc^ vii. 60. 
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too plainly tha^ it was the mere stress of desperation which 
impelled them; tlat the elasticity, the disciplined confidence, 
the maritime priac. habitual to the Athenians on shipboard 
— was extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations 
Bxhorta- unusually emphatic and impressive. “Recollect 

kiM^on^ Syra- 

JittmJ tke cusans, are now fighting for your own safety 
and for your country; for it is only by victory 
^ * in the coining struggle that any of you can ever 

hope to see his country again. Yield not to despair like 
raw recruits after a first defeat: you, Athenians and alliei, 
familiar with the unexpected revolutions of war, will hope 
now for the fair turn of fortune, and fight with a spirit 
worthy of the great force which you see here around you. 
We generals have now made effective provision against 
our two great disadvantages — the narrow circuit of the 
harbour, and the thickness of the enemy’s prows. ^ Sad as 
the necessity is, we have thrown aside all our Athenian 
skill and tactics, and have prepared to fight under the 
conditions forced upon us by the enemy — a land battle on 
shipboard. 2 It will be for you to conquer in this last 
desperate struggle, where there is no friendly shore to 
receive you if you give way. You, hoplites on the deck, 
as soon as you have the enemy’s trireme in contact, kecj» 
him fast, and relax not until you have swept away hi , 
hoplites and mastered his deck. You, seamen and rowers, 
must yet ke/sp up your courage, in spite of this sad failure 
in our means, and subversion of our tactics. You are 
better defended on deck above, and you have more triremes 
to help you, than in the recent defeat. Such of you as an* 
not Athenian citizens, I entreat to recollect the valuable 
privileges which you have hitherto enjoyed from serving 
in the navy of Athens. Though not really citizens, you 
have been reputed and treated as such: you have acquired 
our dialect, you have copied our habits, and have thus 
enjoyed the admiration, the imposing station, and the 
security, arising from our great empire. •'> Partaking as 

• Tliucyd. vii. 62. ‘A 8s apwya 8^ Aate i 

ivslSopisv eicl tf, too Xi(xs<oc oxevo- airo tu»» to piigT; outoo; 

T/jTi rpo? TOv fieXXo Ta oyXo# tu>v a/oxpooiofini, pn^-EExsivou^eov, 
vsu>v EosaOat, Ao. Xi|xo/ 

* Thucyi. vii. 62. ’Ec tooxo yap • Thucyd. vii. 63. Toic Se voi)TOi<; 
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you do freely in the benefits of that empire, do not now 
betray it to these Sicilians and Corinthians whom you have 
so often beaten. For such of you as are Athenians. I 
again remind you that Athens has neither fresh triremes, 
nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. U4l|^ss you 
arc now victorious, her enemies near home will find her 
defenceless; and our countrymen there will become slaves 
to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, every man 
of you, that you now going aboard here are the all of 
Athens — her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, 
and her splendid name. ‘ Bear up then and conquer, every 
man with his best mettle, in this one last struggle — for 
Atliens as well as yourselves, and on an occasion which 
will never retuni.” 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten 
months before by Nikias to the people of Agony of 
Athens, we were compelled to remark, that the 
greater ; .^-rt w^as the bitterest condemnation encourage 
of his own previous policy as commander — so the officers, 
we are here carried back, when we find him striving to 
palliate the ruinous effects of that confined space of water 
which paralysed the Athenian seamen, to his own obstinate 
improvidence in forbidding the egress of the fleet wdien 


n<xpaivu), xal tv tw rq)?* x«! 

Seojixxi, fif, cxic«n}i}y9g[i 
9opiic ajav .... sxtuTji ts tt]# 
c^9'jpLe«o0gii, ujc a^ia ioTi 
&iatotu9aa9ai, oi t4u>< ’A9r)vaioi 
iopii Copitvoi xai fiij 5 vt«c 
( ipiiuv, xe tnia^r,pn 

xott xu>/ Tpoiccuv pLifiX^cci c9a'j(i.a> 
tecOe x*To xi]<» 'E>Xa53, xxi 
apy^; tij: ^[jLCxipac oux Hxvsov xs'a 
xrj «o<pi)eJo9ai, «« x« xo <po3tpovxoU 
OxTjxooic xal x<> pit) dSixtisOai r.oXu 
{jiaxelytxt, lu^xt xoivu>«ol pLo- 
voi 6)tu9tp(uc xiM-‘v x^« 

5ixai(uc aoTTjv vbv piij xaxa-^poBlBoxf, 

dc 

Dr Arnold, (together with Odller 
ttud Poppo), following the Scho- 
liast, explain these words as having 
particular reference to the metics 
in the Athenian naval service But 
I cannot think this correct. All 
persons in that service— who were 

VOL. VII. 


freemen, but yet not citizen® of 
Athens — are here designated ; part- 
ly metiC8,doubtle88, but parti} also 
citizens of the islands and de- 
pondeiit allies— tbe ^t^oi 
alluded to by the Corinthians and 
by Porikl^s at the beffinning of the 
Foloponnesian war iThucyd. i. 121- 
143) as the fia))ojf 

oixzia of Athens. W’lthout doubt 
there were numerous foreign sea- 
men in the warlike navy of Athens, 
who derived great consideration 
as well as profit from the service, 
and often passed themselves off fur 
Athenian citizens when they really 
were not so. 

» Thucyd vii. 64. *t>xi cl i, xaic 
votu?!/ iiuiliv vuj ca^ps^ot. xxl fcs'ci 
XoTc 8(91 xai xal ij 

uxo)o(ro8 ao>i^, xai X) 
xu>v ’A9T)'id»^ . . . 


M 
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insisted on by Demosthenes. His hearers probably were 
too much absorbed with the terrible present, to revert to 
irremediable mistakes of the past. Immediately on the 
conclusion of his touching address, the order was given to 
go abM and the seamen took ^eir places. But when 
the triremes were fully manned, and the trierarchs, after 
superintending the embarkation, were themselves about to 
enter and pu^ off — the agony of Nikias was too great to 
be repressed. * Feeling more keenly than any man the 
intensity of this last death struggle, and the serious, but 
inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its present 
condition — he still thought that he had not said enough 
for the occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally 
to the trierarchs, — all of them citizens of rank and wealth 
at Athens. They were all familiarly known to him, and 
he addressed himself to every man separately by his own 
name, his father’s name, and his tiibe — adjuring him by 
the deepest and most solemn motives which could touch 
the human feelings. Some he reminded of their own pre- 
vious glories, others of the achievements of illustrious 
ancestors, imploring them no to dishonour or betray these 
precious titles: to all alike he recalled the charm of their 
beloved country, with its full political freedom and its 
unconstrained licence of individual agency to every man: 
to all alike he appealed in the names of their wives, their 
children, and their paternal gods. He cared 'i*ot for being 
suspected of trenching upon the common-places of rhetoric : 
he caught at every topic which could touch the inmost 
affections, awaken the in-bred patriotism, and rekindle the 
abated courage of the officers, whom he was sending forth 
to this desperate venture. He at length constrained 
himself to leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he 
ought to say more — and proceeded to marshal the land- 
force for the defence of the lines, as well as along the shore 
where they might render as much service and as much 
encouragement as possible to the combatants on shipboard. ^ 
Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very 
Bold and Opposite the burning words uttered, on the sea- 
animated board of the Syracusan station, as the leaders 
Gyifppusto were mustering their men immediately before 
the Syra- embarkation. They had been apprised of the 
Gusan fleet, grappling irons now about to be employed by 

> £ « the Btrikmg chapter of style of DiodoruB (xiii. 1*)) becomea 
Thucyd. Tli. 69. Even the tame animated in describing this scene. 
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the Athenians, and had guarded against them in part by 
stretching hides along their bows, so that the “iron-hand” 
might slip off without acquiring any hold. The preparatory 
movements even within the Athenian station being perl cctly 
visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with the usual prefatory 
harangue. He complimented them on the great achieve- 
ments which they had already performed in breaking down 
the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible. i He 
reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a 
last effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, under- 
taken without confidence in themselves, and under the 
necessity of throwing aside all their own tactics in order 
to copy feebly those of the Syracusans.*-^ He called upon 
them to recollect the destructive purposes which the in- 
vaders had brought with them against Syracuse, to inflict 
wdth resentful hand the finishing stroke upon this half- 
ruined ar.p^Tuent, and to taste the delight of satiating a 
legitimated revenge. ^ 

The Syracusan fleet — 70 triremes strong, as in the last 
battle — was the ^ir^t to put off from shore; 

Pythen with the Corinthians in the centre, arranjze- 
Sikanus and Agatharchus on the wings. A ^ents Con- 
certain proportion of them were placed near Great Har- 
the mouth of the harbour, in order to guard the '>our-Byiii- 
barrier; w^hile the rest were distributed around 
the harbour, in order to attack the Athenians 
from different sides as soon as they should ‘ 

approach. Moreover the surface of the harbour swarmed 
with the light craft of the Syracusans, in many of which 
embarked youthful volunteers, soils of the best families in 
the city ; * boats of no mean service during the battle, saving 


* Thucyd. vii 65. 

* Thiicjd. vii. 6G, C7. 

* Thucyd. VII 08. icpo; ou/ 

TE TOla'iTTJ^» .... opYif, itpoa|xlH<j)fiiv, 
yni ^ufiiauipLE 4 afxa piev voinipLuiTaTov 
Cl/«l icpoc TOU? EVOEvTtOUC, oC OV U>C 
eri 'ipLiupia to*j upojrEffdvTOc 6ixa»U)- 
atoau Yvu)|ir,c to 

tiufioO|jL£vo ofia eyOpouc 
EYYe^rjaojJC^ov (“fo Xfcp|itvAv 

nou) ijSioTo# 

This plain and undisguised in- 
vocation of the angry and revenge- 


ful passions should he noticed, 
as a mark of character and manners. 

* Diodorus, xiii li. I'lutarch has 
a BimilAr statement, in reference 
to tlio previous battle but I think 
he must hai e confused one battle 
'with the other — for his account can 
hardly be made to harmonise with 
Thucydidds (Plutarch, Nikias. c. 
24). 

It is to be recollei ted Iba* i t)th 
Plutarch and Diodorus had prob- 
ably read the description of the 

M 2 
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or destroying Uie seamen cast overboard from disabled 
ships, as well a\- nnoying the fighting Athenian triremes. 
The day was one siicred to Hera Ides at Syracuse; and the 
prophets announced tlmt the god would ensure victory to 
the Syracusans, provided they stood on the defensive, and 
did not begin the attack. I Moreover the entire shore round 
the harbour, except the Atlienian station and its immediate 
neighbourhood, was crowdi‘d with Syracusan soldiers and 
spectators; while the walls of Ortygia, immediately over- 
hanging the water, were lyied with the feebler population 
of the city, the old men, women, and children. From the 
Athenian station presently came forth 110 triremes, under 
Demosthenes, Menander, and Futhydemus — with the 
customary psean, its tone probably partaking of the general 
sadness of the camp. They steered across direct to the 
mouth of the harbour, beholding on all sides the armed 
enemies ranged along the shore, as well as the unarmed 
multitudes who were imprecating the vengeance ot the 
gods upon their heads; while for them there was no sym- 
pathy, except among the fcdlow-siifferers N\ithin their own 
lines. Inside of this narrow basin, rather more than five 
English miles in circuit, 194 shijis of war, each manned w ith 
more than 200 men, were about to join battle — in the ]>re- 
senceof countless masses around, all with palpitating Insirts, 
and near enough both to see and hear; the most picture.^qiie 
battle (if we could abstract our minds from its teirihle 
interest) probably in history, without smoke or other im- 
pediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily 
— a serious and magnified realization of those Naumaclnap 
V hich the Homan emperors used to exhibit with gladiators 
on the Italian lakes, tor the recreation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly tor that jiortion of 
Attem t of barrier where a narrow opening (perhaps 
the A the- closed by a moveable chain) had been left lor 
ttl^brfak* merchant-vessels. Their first impetuous attack 
out— battle broke through the Syiacusaii squadron defend- 
HnWour ing it, and they were already attempting to sever 

its connecting bonds, when the enemy from rll 

battles in the Great Harbour of in Syracuse, and was perliaps ae- 
S^racuse, contained in Philistus; a tually iMi^Qf^ed. 
better witness, if wo had his account » Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24, 2'j. Ti- 

before us, eycii than Thuc>did6B; msus reckoned the aid ol HerakU's 
Biiice ue was probably at this time as having been one of the groat 
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eltles crowded in upon them and forced thorn to dcsi&t. 
Prosently the battle became general, and the combatants 
wore distributed in various parts of the harbour. On both 
sides a fierce and desperate courage was displayed, even 
greater than had been shown on any of the former occasions. 
At the first onset, the skill and tactics of the steersmen 
slione conspicuous, well-seconded by zeal on the part of 
the rowers and by their ready obedience to tl]e voice of the 
Keleubtos. As the vessels neared, the bowmen, sling^^rs 
and throwers on the deck hurled clouds of missiles against 
the enemy — next was heard the loud crash of the two 
impinging metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore. i 
AVhen the vessels were thus once in contact, they were 
rarely allowed to separate: a strenuous hand-fight then 
commenced by the hoplites in each, trying respectively to 
board am^ master their ciiemy^s deck. It was not always 
however that each trireme had its own single and sj)ecial 
enemy: sometimes one ship had two or three enemies to 
contend with at once — sometimes she fell aboard of one 
unsought, and became entangled. After a certain time, 
the fight still obetinately continuing, all sort of battle order 
becaino lost: the skill of the steersin^ was of little avail, 
and the voice of the Kelcustes was^rowned amidst the 
universal diii and mingled cries from victors as Avell as 
vaiupiished. On both sides emulous exhortations >vcre 
poured forth, together with reproach and sarcasm addressed 
to any ship which appeared flimlung from the contest: 

causes of Syracusan victory over .i skilful Rliodiau pil it, whili* 

the Athenians. He gave several Ncnptoleinus was approaching wit^ 
reasons why the god was provoked a ship much heavier, and drivina 
against the Athenians soeTimseus, forw.ud to a direct collision upon 
Fragm. 104 , ed. Didut. which Bamagoras evaded the bl’>\v, 

* '1 ho destructive impact of those rowed rapidly round, and struck 
metallic masses at the heads of the the eneir.> in the »terD.” .... 
ships of war, as well as the pcri> 6 Accfi^Yopac to S<zpoQ 
plus practised by a lighter ship to xoi Tr,v TpayjT/jTa ~oj '/a)xu)- 
avoid direct cnlllsioii against a |j. aro oox aupi-soci < a 

heavier— Is strikingly illustrated rptu.'.o;, a>> 6^eu>c ex xepiaYtoYijc 
by a passage in Plutarch's Life of i-oaTpe'j/a? cxsXsuaE^ exi xojuva* 
Luciillub, whoic a naval eiigagO' u)oaa9ai xxi **iS9^Jei3r,c c^TaoOa Tr,; 
ment between the Roman general, viu>c tfie^aTo x/rjr,/ T®* 

and Neoptolenius the admiral of vopLe^Tji, Ste oyj toi; ^la'a"* 
Idithridatcs, IS described. "Lucul- ttjC jsioc .uspsai rpoa^-ao jja#. — Pin- 
lus was on board a Rhodian qum> tarcli. l.acull. c. S. 
quercine, commanded by l)amago> 
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though factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but little 
needed. ^ 

Such was the Keroic courage on both sides, that for a 
Long con- l^ng time victory was altogether doubtful, and 
tinned and the whole harhour was a scene of partial en- 
etniggfe- Counters, wherein sometimes Syracusans, soine- 
intenee times Athenians, prevailed. According as success 

totai^def^at fluctuated, SO followed the cheers or wailings 

tf the of the spectators ashore. At one and the same 
Athenians, every variety of human emotion might be 

witnessed; according as attention was turned towards a 
victorious or a defeated ship. It was among the spectators 
in the Athenian station, above all, whose entire life and 
liberty were staked in the combat, that this emotion might 
be seen exaggerated into agony, and overpassing the ex- 
citement even of the combatants themselves. » Those among 
them who looked towards a portion of the harbour where 
their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and thanks- 
giving to thegods: such of their neighbours as contemplated 
an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings 
in shrieks and lamentation; while a third group, with their 
eyes flxed on some ^rtion of the combat still disputed, 
were plunged in alWihe agitations of doubt, manifested 
even in the tremulous swing of their bodies, as hope or 
fear alternately predominated. During all the time that 
the combat remained undecided, the Athenians on shore 
were distracted by all these manifold varieties of intense 
sympathy* But at length the moment came, after a long- 
protracted struggle, when victory began to declare in favour 
of +he Syracusans, who, perceiving that their enemies were 
slackening, redoubled their efforts as well as their shouts, 
and pushed them back towards the land. All the Athenian 
triremes, abandoning farther resistance, were thrust asliore 
like shipwrecked vessels in or near their own station; a 
few being even captured before they could arrive (here. 
The diverse manifestations of sympathy among the Athe- 
nians in th^station itself were now exchanged for one 
unanimous shriek of agony and despair. The boldest of 
them rushed to rescue the ships and their crews from 
pursuit, others to man their walls in case of attack from 
land: many were even paralysed at the sight, and absorbed 
with the thoughts of their own irretrievable ruin. Their 

* Thucyd. vii. 71. 
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souls were doubtless still farther subdued by the wild and 
euthusiastic joy which burst forth in maddening shouts 
from the hostile crowds around the harbour, in response 
to their own victorious comrades on shipboard. 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and 
decisive combat. The modern historian strives Military 
in vain to convey the impression of it which ®JYncient 
appears in the condensed and burning phrases 
of Thucydides. We find in his description of jtrongemo- 
battles generally, and of this battle beyond all accompa-^“ 
otliers, a depth and abundance of human emotion them, 
which has now passed out of military proceedings. The 
Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who look on, are not 
soldiers withdrawn from the community, and specialized 
as well as hardened by long professional training — but 
citizens with all their passions, instincts, sympathies, joy.s, 
and sorr^M’ nf domestic as well as political life. Moreover 
the non-miliWy population in ancient times had an interest 
of the most intense kind in the result of the struggle; which 
made the difference to them, if not of life and death, at 
least of the extremity of happiness and misery. Hence 
the strong light and shade, the Homeric exhibition of 
undisguised impulse, the tragic detail of personal motive 
and suffering, which pervades this and other military 
description of Thucydides. When we read the few but 
most vehement woras which he employs to depict the 
Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect 
that these were not only men whose all was at stake, but 
that they were moreover citizens full of impressibility — 
sensitive and demonstrative Greeks, and indeed the mobt 
sensitive and demonstrative of all Greeks. To repress 
all manifestations of strong emotion was not considered, 
in ancient times, essential to the dignity of the human 
cliaracter. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, how ever, w^hich the great 
historian has imparted to the final battle at 
Syracuse, he has not explained the causes upon the defeat 
which its ultimate issue turned. Considering ^.theuiang 
that the Athenians were superior to their 
enemies in number, as 1 1 0 to T 0 triremes — that they fought 
with courage not less heroic — and that the action wat^ rn 
their own dement ; we might have anticipated for them, if 
not a victory, at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on 
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both sides. Bat we may observe — 1. The number of 
110 triremes vas formed l)y including some hardly 
seaworthy.! 2. Tiie crews were composed partly of men 
not used to sea-service; and the Akarnax^ian darters espe- 
cially, were for this reason unhandy with their missiles. ^ 

3. Though the water had been hitherto the element favour- 
able to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect was 
declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
m the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbour 
would have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed 
her even at great disadvantage — without the means of 
twisting and turning her triremes so as to strike only at a 
vulnersuile point of the enemy — compared with the thick, 
heavy, straightforward butting of the Syracusans; like a 
nimble pugilist of light weight contending, in a very con- 
fined ring, against superior weight and muscle. ^ For the 
mere laud-fight on ship-board, Athenians had not only no 
advantage, but had on the contrary the odds against them. 

4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage from having 
nearly the whole harbour lined round with their soldiers 
and friends; not simply from the force of encouraging 
sympathy, no mean auxiliary — but because any of their 
triremes, if compelled to fall back before an Athenian, 
found protection on the shore, and could return to the 
fight at leisure; while an Athenian in the same^predicament 
had no escape. 5, The numerous ligllt craft of the Syra- 
cusans doubtless rendered great service in this battle, as 
they had done in the preceding — though Thucydides does 
not again mention them. 6. Lastly, both in the Athenian 
ai a Syracusan characters — the pressure of necessity was 
less potent, as a stimulus to action, than hopeful confidence 
and elation, with the idea of a flood-tide yet mounting. 


* Thucyd. vii. 60. voii? ini- 
vac f!aat r^aa'^ nal Su^axai xal 
in). otUTipai. 

* Thucyd vii. 00. nivxa tivi ia3»- 
3ito'i*tcc nXrjpujaai— a^aYxioavxec 

!laxic xal 6nuiaou^ifio- 
xci ^Xixtac inixig- 

08 toe elvai. Compare also the 
speech of Gylippus, o. 67. 

* The language of Theokritus, 
in describing the pugilistic contest 
betwe^'n Pollux and the Bebrykian 
Amykus, Is not inapplicable to 


the po'^ition of the Athenian ships 
and seamen when cramped up in 
this harbour (Idyll, xxii, 01) — 

ex o' ixeptufi:. 

"Hpeote /paxEpov lloXuosuxEa 
o'jisoxo 

AtiSiox:^ {i.iQ nu>c fiiv cni^pleac 
&a|ia vetEv, 

Xuiptpc^i ffX8i/c(>, E/3- 

Xi^xio^ 7 .r,p. 

Compare Virgil’s picture of Eii- 
tellud and Tlnr^s, AOneid, v. 4.0. 
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111 the character of some other races, the Jews for instance, 
the comparative force of these motives appears to he 
reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of 
the fleet which came forth, were saved as the Foeiings of 
wreck from this terrible conflict. The Syra- the victois 
cusaiis on their part had also suffered severely ; qitphec? 
only 50 triremes remaining out of 76. The alter the 
triumph with which, nevertheless, on returning 
to the city, they erected their trojih^, and the exultation 
which reigned among the vast crowds encircling the 
harbour, was beyond all measure or precedent. Its 
clamorous manifestations were doubtless but too well heard 
in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, and increased, 
if anything could increase, the soul-subduing extremity of 
distress wnich paralysed the vanquished. So utterly did 
the pressure' of suffering, anticipated as well as actual, 
benumb their minds and extinguish their most sacred 
associations, that no man among them, not even the ultra- 
religious Nikias, thought of picking up the floating bodies 
or asking for a truco to bury the dead. This obligation, 
usually so serious and imperative upon the survivors after 
a battle, now passed unheeded amidst the sorrow^, terror, 
and despair, of the living man himself. 

Such despair, how’ever, was not shared by the generals; 
to their honour be it spoken. On the afternoon Resolution 
of this terrible defeat, Demosthenes proposed of Demos 
to Nikias that at daybreak the ensuing morning 
they should man all the remaining ships — even make a 
now more in number than the Syracusan — and pt_ 
make a fresh attempt to break out of the the onna- 
harbour. .To this Nikias agreed, and both “o“n,uoh 
proceeded to try their influence in getting the discourat^cd 
resolution executed. But so irreparably was 
the spirit of the seamen broken, that nothing could prevail 
upon them to go again on bliip-hoard; they would hear of 
nothing but attempting to escape by land. i Preparations 
were tliereforo made for commencing their march in the 
darkness of that very night. The roads were still open, 
and liad they so marched, a portion of them, at least, might 
even yet have been saved. 2 But there ocoiiiTcd one more 


* 'lliuc^d. vii. 72, 


* Diodor. xiii. ISL 
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mistake — one farther postponement — which cut off the 
last hopes of tins crallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokrates, fully anticipating that 
The Athe- Athenians would decamp that very night, 
niane deter- was eager to prevent their retreat, because of 
retreat^b mischief which they might do if established 

ian?~the^ iu any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylip- 
thei?re* military authorities to send out 

treat, ifnder forthwith, and block up the principal roads, 
munica™' passes, auu fords, by which the fugitives would 
tions^fVom get off. Though sensible of the wisdom of his 
Syracuse. advice, the generals thought it wholly unexe- 
cutable. Such was the universal and unbounded joy which 
now pervaded the city, in consequence of the recent victory, 
still farther magnified by tlie circumstance that the day 
w'as sacred to Herakles — so wild the jollity, the feasting, 
the intoxication, the congratulations, amidst men rewarding 
themselves after their recent effort and triumph, and amidst 
the necessary care for the wounded — that an order to arm 
and march out would have been as little heeded as the 
order to go on ship-board was by the desponding Athenians. 
Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the next 
morning, Hermokrates resorted to a stratagem in order to 
delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. At 
the moment when darkness was beginning, lie sent down 
some confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian 


wall. These men, riding up near enough to make them- 
selves hea'rd, and calling for the sentries, addressed them 
as messengers from the private correspondents of Nikias 
ill Syracuse, who had sent to warn him (they affirmed) not 
to decamp during the night, inasmuch as the Syracusans 
had already beset and occupied the roads; but to begin 
his march quietly the next morning after adequate pre- 
paration. 1 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves 
The s ra- P^^^c^ised two years before, 2 in order to tempt 
cuBanB^^* the Syracusans to march out against Katana) 
the^roaS perfectly successful: the sincerity of the 

to Intercept information was believed, and the advice 
their re- adopted. Had Demosthenes been in command 

* alone, we may doubt whether he would have 
been so easily duped; for granting the accuracy of the fact 

* Thucyd. vii. 73; Diodor. xiii. 18. a Thutjd. \i. Gl. 
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asserted, it was not the less obvious that the difiiculties, 
instead of being diminished, would be increased tenfold on 
the following day. We have seen, however, on more than 
one previous occasion, how fatally Nikias was misled by 
his treacherous advices from the philo-Athenians at Syra- 
cuse. All excuse for inaction was always congenial to his 
character; and the present recommendation, moreover, fell 
in but too happily with the temper of the army — now 
benumbed with depression and terror, like those unfor- 
tunate soldiers, in the Hetreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
w'lio were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on the 
snows of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to 
arouse. 1 Having remained over that night, the generals 
determined also to stay the next day, — in order that the 
army might carry away with them as much of their baggage 
as possible — sending forward a messenger to the Sikels in 
the interior to request that they would meet the army, 
and briug them a supply of provisions. Gylippus 
and Hermokrates had thus ample time, on the following 
day, to send out forces and occupy all the positions con- 
venient for obstructing the Athenian march. They at the 
same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the Athenian 
triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent 
battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, unguar»led 
and unheeded 3 — seemingly even those within the station 
itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime 
defeat that Nikias and Demosthenes put their Retreat of 
army in motion to attempt retreat. The camp the Athe- 
had long been a scene of sickness and death from 
the prevalence of marsh fever; but since the conditiouof 
recent battle, the number of wounded men and 
the unburied bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more 
pitiabh*. Forty thousand miserable men (so prodigious was 
the total, including all ranks and functions) now set forth 
to (j^uit it, on a march of which few could hope to see the 
end; like the pouring forth of the population of a large city 
starved out by blockade. Many had little or no provisions 
to carry — so low had the stock become reduced; but of 
those who had, every man carried his own — even the horse- 
men and lioplites, now for the first time either already left 

* Xeuopbou, Anab. iv. 6, 16, 19; * Thucyd. vii. 77. 

V. 8, 15. • Tbuc>d. VII. 74. 
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without BlaveB deBertion, or knowing that no slave could 
now be trusted, .out neither such melancholy equality of 
suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for much in 
the way of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense of 
abasement possessed every man; the more intolerable, when 
they recollected the exit of the armament from Pcirteus 
two years before, with prayers, and solemn paeans, and all 
the splendid dreams of conquest — set against the humilia- 
tion of the closing scene now before them, without a single 
trireme left out of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its 
Wretched- march that the full measure of wretchedness was 
ness arising felt and manifested. It was then that the nc- 
do“ng^the cessity first became proclaimed, which no oiio 
sick and probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind 
wounded. merely the unburied bodies, but also 1 he sick 

and the wounded. The scenes of woe, whiili marked this 
hour, passed endurance or description. The departing 
soldier sorrowed and shuddered, with the sentiment of an 
unperformed duty, as ho turned from the unburied bodies 
of the slain; but far more terrible was the trial, when he 
had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who im- 
plored their comrades, with wailings of agony and dis- 
traction, not to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims 
of pious friendship, they clung round their hT^ees, and even 
crawled along the line of march until their strength failed. 
The silent dejection of the previous day was now exchanged 
for universal tears and groans, and clamorous outbursts of 
sorrow, amidst which the army could not without the utmost 
^afliGulty be disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that 
Attempt of their cup of bitterness v^as exhausted; but worse 
the generals was yet in store — and the terrors of the future 
BoimTorder dictated a struggle against all the miseries of 
—energy of past and present. The generals did their best to 
Nikiae. keep up some sense of order as well as courage; 
and Nikias, particularly, in this closing hour of his career, 
displayed a degree of energy and heroism which he had 
never before seemed to possess. Though himself among 
the greatest personal sufferers of all, from his incurable 
complaint, he was seen everywhere in the ranks, marshalling 
the troops, heartening up their dejection, and addressing 
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them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and more com- 
manding than was his wont. 

“Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as 
we are now: others have been saved out ot Kxhorta- 
circumstances worse than ours. Bet not too 
much humiliated, either with your defeats or suffering ® 
wit }i your present unmerited hardship. I too, 
having no advantage over any of you in strength (nay, you 
see the condition to which I have bean brought by my 
disease), and accustomed even to superior splendour and 
good fortune m private as well as public life — I too am 
plunged in the same peril with the humblest soldier among 
you. Nevertheless my conduct has been constantly pious 
to\Aards the gods, as well as just and blameless towards 
men; in recompense for which, my hope for the future is 
yet sanguine, at the same time that our actual misfortunes 
do not anpal me in proportion to their intrinsic magnitude. i 

• 

* Tliucyd. vii 77 K71 toi‘^o>)o sed clades, quas nullo nostro 
e; O.oj^ merito accepimus, nos jam torrent. 

Tuno. Sc tc ov^ipuj-ouc CIX719 xat At tortasse co88abunt,’'&c. M.Didot 
a k ujvfj|ic4c)'tc translates— '‘Aussi j*ai un ferme 
S|xiu« Opaoeia *^00 pL8> / o^toci cspoir dans I'avenir malqri Veffroi 
at oe 6u|jL9opat 06 xi- aSiav que des tnalfceurs non nous 

St) (poi-iouat. Ta/i 6’ av xai ><j>> causent.” Dr. Arnold passes the 
(pr^jsiav ixa#a 7ap t» ro^Ejurji^ sentence over without notice 
sj’U77|T7i, xai tl Tip 9ciu/ c-iip9o«oi Tlii!i manner of translating ap 
ST-p/Tc jj7pL»<, apxoj#Tu>c r ^ Kr ^ tsti- pears to me not less unsuitaMe 

in reference to tlie spirit and 
I liave translated the words oj thread of the harangue, than 
xxT a;i7;, and the sentence of awkward as regards the individual 
which they form a part, diflerentlj words Looking to the spin* of 
from what has been hitherto sane- the harangue, the ob)ect ot ''*1- 
tioned by the commentators, who couraging the dejected sola >1 
cou'<tiuo xut' 4 as meaning would liardl> be much answei d 
^according to our desert^— under- by repeating (what in fact had 
btand the words at ^upiipopxi ou xxt* been glanced at in a manner 
as biaiing the same sense suthcieut and becoming, belorc) 
with the words tok icapa ti]/ that the unmerited reverses tern- 
xaxorpxYiiic some lines before— fiod either Nikias, or the soldiers " 
and likewise construe OJ, not with Then as to the words— the ex- 
90^0 jai, but with xar' a^iav, as- prebsions av8’ uiv, Spiiuc) (Atv and fis, 
signing to ipofloOsi an afflriiiative seem to me to denote, not only 
sense They translate— '^Qnaro, that the two halves of the sentence 
puritnvtv noafra furtuna prursua apply both of them to Nikias— but 
afflvta vt^iatnr (these words base that the first half of the sentence 
no pirallel lu the original, rerum is in harmoiij, not in *»i , '>« tioxi, 
tamou futurarum spes eat audax w’ltb the second. Matthiic (in my 
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Perhaps inde^ l they may from this time forward abate; 
for our enemies ' ave had their full swing of good fortune, 


judgement, erroneously) refers 
(Gt, Gr. S. 623) 3|i.co< to some words 
which have preceded ; I think that 
3 |jlu>c contributes to hold together 
the first and the second affirmation 
of the sentence. Now the Latin 
translation refers the first half of 
the sentence to Nikias, and the 
last half to the soldiers whom he < 
addresses; while the translation 
of M. Didot, by means of the word 
malgr4, for which there is nothing 
corresponding in the Greek, puts 
the second half in antithesis to the 
first. 

I cannot but think that ought 
to be construed with <pof)oOai, and 
that tiie words sax' d^lav do not 
bear the meaning assigned to them 
by the translators. ‘A^iav not only 
means, "desert, merit, the title to 
that which a man has earned by 
his conducf’—as in the previous 
phrase Tcope xt)v iStav— but it also 
means “price,, value, title to be 
cared for, capacity of exciting 
more or less desire or aversion" — 
in which last sense it is predicated 
as an attribyte, not only of moral 
beings, but of other objects besides. 
Thus Aristotle says (Ethic. Nikom. 
iii il) — 6 Y«p ouTtoc (idXXov 

oTfUTro xa? xoi«6xa« fjSovd^ x^? 
d ^ I a c* 6 61 ou)cppu>v o6 xoiouxoc, 
dc. Again, ibid, iii. 6. *0 pisv ouv 
d 6st xal ou cvexa, Oaojxevuiv xal 
9 oPou{Jievoc, xai me 6eX, xal 6xt, 
6 (iolu>e 6e xal Qappwv, dv6peioe* xax* 
d^iav Y^Pt ^ XoYoe, 

xdoyet xal icpdxxei 6 dv6peToe. Again, 
ibid. iv. 2. Aid xouxi caxi xou 
(xcYaXoTcpenouCi iv ip &v noiy Y’vet, 
pLiya'/ oitptwio^ itotcTv* x6 y^P toioO- 
Tov o6x sdwwippXTjxov, xal lyrnxa'z* 
d^iav TOO danavrjpiaToe. Again, 
ibid. riii. 14. ’Axpalov y«P ovxa o6 
9901 6ely loov exsiv XetxoupY^av xe 
Yap Y^vcoQai, xai ou 9iXlavy cl piT) 


rax* d^lav xa>v {pYmv eoxat xd ix 
xije 9iXlae. Compare also ib. viii. 
13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 4, 32. x6 
Yap fcoXXd 6oxouvxa ejjsiv fiiQ xox* 
d^lav xye odolae 9alve90ai d)9e- 
Xobvxa xo6e 91X00^; dveXcuQeplav 
tpiolYC 60XC1 xcpidicxeiv. Compare 
Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 6, 2. 

moicep xu>v olxexmv, ouxu> xal xu)^ 
9IXUX, elolv d^lat; also ibid. i. 6, 
11. and Isokratds cout. Lochit 
Or. XX. s. 6; Plato, Legg. ix. p. 
876 E. 

The words xax* d£lav in Thucy- 
didds appear to me to bear the 
same meaning as in these passages 
of Xenophon and Aristotle — “in 
proportion to their valuo," or to 
their real magnitude. If we so 
construe them, the words dvQ* u>v, 
6{Au>e (lev, and 6e, all fall into their 
proper order: the whole sentence 
after d<9’ ui)v applies to Nikias 
personally, is a corollary from 
what he had assertud before, and 
forms a suitable point in an 
harangue for encouraging his dis- 
pirited soldiers- “Look how / hear 
up, who have as much cause for 
mourning as any of you. I have 
behaved well both towards gods 
and towards men: in return for 
which, I am comparatively com- 
fortablo both as to the future and 
as to the present: as to the future, 
I have strong hopes— at the same 
time that as to the present 1 am 
not overwhelmed by the present 
misfortunes in proportion to their 
prodigious intensity.’ 

This is the precise thing for a 
man of resolution to say upon so 
terrible an occasion. 

The particle 87) has its appro- 
priate meaning — al 6e Eujx'fopal 06 
xax* d^lav 6 t) 9o^ou9i— “and the 
present distresses, though they do 
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ond if at th© moment of our starting we were under tlie 
jealous wrath of any of the gods, we have already under- 
gone chastisement amply sufficient. Other people before us 
have invaded foreign lands, and by thus acting under com- 
mon human impulse, have incurred sufferings within the 
limit of human enduraijce. We too may reasonably hope 
henceforward to have the offended god dealing with us more 
mildly — for we are now objects utter for his compassion 
than for his jealousy. ‘ Look moreover at your own ranks, 
hoplites so numerous and so excellent: let that guard you 
against excessive despair, and recollect that wherever you 
may sit down, you are yourselves at once a city; there is 
no city in Sicily that can either repulse your attack or expel 
you if you choose to stay. Be careful yourselves to keep 
your march firm and orderly, every man of you with this 
convicfin.i ^hnt whatever spot he may be forced to fight 
in, that spot is his country and his fortress, and must be 
kept ])y victorious effort. As our provisions are very scanty, 
we shall hasten on night and day alike; and so soon as you 


appal inp, do not appal mo aasu- 
reiily in proportion to their actual 
magnitude.” Lantly, the particle 
nal (in the succeeding phrase 
fi* Sv xal docs not fit 

on to the preceding pass.igo as 
usually construed: accordingly the 
Latin translator, as well as M. 
Didot, leave it out and translate 
— ‘<At foriasse ressabunt.” “Mais 
peut-6tre vont-ils cesser.” It ought 
to be traiiblated— ‘‘And perhaps 
they may even abate,” which im- 
plies that wliat had been asserted 
in the preceding sentence is hero 
intended not to be contradicted, 
but to be carried forward and 
strengthened see Kiihner, CVriech. 
Gramm, sect. 725-728. Such would 
not bo the case as the sentence is 
usually construed. 

* Thiicyd. vii. 77. yap 

TOK TC eoTuyr,T«i, t* 

T(p Qtibv iai 90 ovoi catpaTCueefjLev, 
anoypmvTtuc T«Ttiiu>pi^g.89a‘ 

Ydp nou xal aX>oi 

ixcpouc, dx9pu)RBia SpajgtvTc; 

dvtxtd lna9o;. Kai f}p.dc stxoc vuv 


xd xs ircu xou Ocou iXaiCsiv 7 ,kiu>- 
xepa IStir oiyxc jdp die aCixuiv 
denote poi f, <p9o;o*j. 

This 18 a remarkable illustration 
of the doctrine, so frequently set 
forth in Herodotus, that the gods 
wore jealous of any man or an> 
nation who was pre-eminently 
powerful, fortunate, or pro^peious 
Nikias, recollecting the immense 
manifestation and promise with 
which his armament had started 
from Peirfeus, now believed that 
this had provoked the jealousy of 
some of the gods, and brought 
about the misfortunes in Sicily. 
He comforts his soldiers by saying 
that the enemy is now at the same 
dangerous pinnacle of exaltation, 
whilst they have exhausted tho 
sad effects of the divine jealou«y 
Compare the story of Ania'^ts 
and Polykrates in Herodotus (i>'‘ 
39), and the striking remarks put 
into the mouth of Faulus JEini- 
lius by Plutarch (Vit. Paul. .£mil. 
c. 36). 
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reach any frienJly village of the Sikels, who still remain 
constant to us frl'tn hatred to Syracuse, then consider your- 
selves in security. We have sent forward to apprise them, 
and entreat them to meet us with supplies. Once more, 
soldiers, recollect that to act like brave men is now a 
matter of necessity to you — and that if you falter, there is 
no refuge for you anywhere. Whereas if you now get clear 
of your enemies, such of you as are not Athenians will again 
enjoy the sight of home, while such of you as are Athenians 
will live to renovate the great power of our city, fallen 
though it now be. It is men that make a city — not walls, 
nor ships without men ^ » 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony 
Commence- these strenuous words. The array was 

mentoftiie distributed into two divisions; the hoplites 
rawed^lind' ^ hollow oblong, with the baggage 

impeded*^*^ and Unarmed in the interior. The front division 
by the -vpas commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demo- 

jracusans. Directing their course towards the 

Sikel territory, in the interior of the island, they first 
marched along the left bank of the Anapus until they came 
to the ford of that river which they found guarded by a 
Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage however 
without much resistance, and accomplished on that day a 
march of about five miles, under the delay arisl%.g from 1 ho 
harassing of the enemy’s cavalry and light troops. En- 
camping for that night on an eminence, they recommenced 
their marcH with the earliest dawn, and halted, after about 
two miles and a half, in a deserted village on a plain. They 
we*e in hopes of finding some provisions in the houses, and 
were even under the necessity of carrying along with them 
some water from this spot; there being none to be found 
farther on. As their intended line of march had now 
become evident, the Syracusans profited by this halt to 
get on before them, and to occupy in force a position on 
the road, called the Akrasan cliff. Here the road, ascend- 
ing a high hill, formed a sort of ravine bordered on each 
side by steep cliffs. The Syracusans erected a wall or 
barricade across the whole breadth of the road, and oc- 
cupied the high ground on each side. But even to reach 
this pass was beyond the competence of the Athenians; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the face of 

* Thucyd. vii. 77. Tap icoXic, O'i tsi/tj, o*jSe avopdiv x«vai. 
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overwhelming attacks from the enemy’s cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to 
retreat to their camp of the night before. i 

Every hour added to the distress of their position; for 
thejr food was all but exhausted, nor could any continued 
man straggle from the mam body without en- conflict- 
countering certain destruction from the cavalry, made^b "*** 
Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried the retreat- 
one more desperate effort to get over the hilly army- 
ground into the interior. Starting very early, they arrived 
at tlie foot of the hill called the Akrsean cliff, where they 
found the barricades placed across the road, with deep files 
of Syracusan hoplites behind them, and crowds of light 
troops lining the cliffs on each border. They made the 
most strenuous and obstinate efforts to force this inexpug- 
nable pos’+'oi , Lut all their struggles were vain, while they 
suffered miserably from the missiles of the troops above. 
Amidst all the discouragement of this* repulse, they were 
yet farther disheartened by storms of thunder and lightning, 
which occurred during the time, and which they construed 
as portents significant of their impending ruin.^ 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which 
the last two years had wrought in the contend- violent 
ing parties — and the de^ee to which such re- 
ligious interpretations of phenomena depended duced^'n 
for their efficacy op predisposing temper, gloomy both parties 
or cheerful. Jii the first battle between Nikias 
and the Syracusans, near the Great Harbour, the last two 
some months before the siege was begun, a 
similar thunder-storm had taken place: on that occasion, 
the Athenians soldiers had continued the battle unmoved, 
treating it as a natural event belonging to the season, — and 
such indifference on their part had still farther imposed 
upon the alarmed Syracusans. 3 Now, both the self-confid- 
ence and the religious impression had changed sides.^ 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell 
back a short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to 
.^^surround them bv sending a detachment to block up the 
narrow road in their rear. This however they prevented, 

* Thucyd. vii. 78. TetuTaicdvTaYlivtoOat. 

• Thucyd. vii. 79. a^’ d)v oi * Thucyd. vi. 70. 

vuToi ftdXXov {tiiqQ6(iouv, ivofAiCov * See above, c. Uiii. 

enl tqi ofCTiptp 6X40p(p xal 
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elFecting their rtjreat into the open plain, where they passed 
the nignt, and on the ensuing day, attempted once more 
the hopeless march over the Akrsean cliff. But they were 
not allowed even to advance so far as the pass and the 
barricade. They were so assailed and harassed by the 
cavalry and darters, in flank and rear, that in spite oi* 
heroic effort and endurance, they could not accomplish a 
progress of so much as one single mile. Extenuated by 
fatigue, half-starved, and with numbers of wounded men, 
they were compelled to • spend a third miserable night in 
the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night 
Night their camp, Nikias and Demosthenes took 

march of counsel. They saw plainly that the route which 
nSans^ hi^'an Originally projected, over the Akrsean 

altered di- cliff into the 8ikel regions of the interior and 
towards the ^rom thence to Katana had become impractic- 
southern able ; and that, their unhappy troops would be 
still less in condition to force it on the morrow 
than they had been on the day preceding. Accordingly they 
resolved to make off during the night, leaving numerous 
fires burning to mislead the enemy; but completely to alter 
the direction, and to turn down towards the southern coii-st 
on which lay Kamarina and Grela. Their guides informed 
them that if they could cross the river Kak^paris, which 
fell into the sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern 
coast of Sicily-T-or a river still farther on called the 
Erineus — they might march up the right bank of either 
in^ 0 the regions of the interior. Accordingly they bi’oke 
up in the night, amidst confusion and alarm ; in spite of 
wnich the fretat division of the army under Nikias got 
into full march, and made considerable advance. By day- 
break this division reached the south-eastern coast of the 
island not far south of Syracuse and fell into the track of 
the Helorine road, which they pursued until they arrived 
at the Kakyparis. Even here, however, they found a Sy- 
racusan detachment beforehand with them, raising a redoubt, 
and blocking up the ford; nor could Nikias pass it without 
forcing his way through them. He marched straight 
forward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same day, 
and encamped his troops on some high ground on the other 
hide. 


^ Tliucyd. vii. 80.t2. 
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Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march had 
been all day unobstructed by the enemy. He 
thought it wiser to push his troops as fast as 
possible in order to arrive at some place both 
of safety and subsistence, without concerning 
himself about the rear division under Demo- 
sthenes. That division, the larger half of the 
army, started both later and in greater disorder. 
Unaccountable panics and darkness made them 
part com2)aiiy or miss their wa^, so that Demo- 
sthenes, with all his efforts to keep them together, 
made little progress, and fell much behind Ni- 
kias. He was overtaken by the Syracusans during the 
forenoon, seemingly before he reached the Kakyparis, * — 
and at a moment when the foremost division was nearly 
six miles f»bead, between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. 

When tne oyracusaiis discovered at dawn that their 
enemy had made off in the night, their first The rear 
impulse was to accuse Grylippus of treachery in division 
having jicrmitted the escape. Such ungrateful SiosUienIs 
surmises, however, were soon dissipaled, and is purRuod, 
tJie cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until and’^forc^d 
they overtook the rear division, which tliey to sun-end- 
iinmediately began to attack and imi>ede. The ®'* 
advance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and 


Separation 
of the two 
diTisions 
under Ni- 
kiao and 
Demo- 
Btheues. 
The first 
division 
under Niki- 
as gets 
across the 
river 
Erineus. 


^ Dr. Aruold, (Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 
28(/, copied hy (loBor ad vii. SI) 
flunks that the division of J)enio- 
sthenOs reached and passed the 
river Kakyparis , mid was captured 
between the Kakyparis and the 
Erinous. But the ords of Thucyd. 
vn. 80 , 81, dll not sustam this. The 
division of Nikias was in advance 
of Demo 3 theu 6 B from the beginning, 
and gained upon it principally 
during the early part of the march, 
befriie daybreak, because it was 
then that the disorder of tlio division 
of Demosthenes was the most in- 
convonieut sec c. 81 — tuc vuxtoc 
toxe covsTcpd/Oijffotv, *c. Whei Thu- 
cydides tberoforo says that *‘at day- 
break they arrived at the sea" (.aga 
6 e £t}i eroixvoiivTai xijv 9dtXaxxav, 
c. 8 ( 1 ), this cannot be true both of 


Kikias and Demosthenes. If the 
former arrived there at daybreak, 
the Latter cannot have come to th< 
sanio point till some time after 
daybreak. Kikias must have been 
beforehand with Demosthenes when 
he reached the sea- and consider- 
ably more beforehand when he 
reached the Kakyparis moreover 
wo are expressly told that Kiki.is 
did not wait for his colleague — 
that he thought it for the best to 
get on as fast as possible with Ins 
own division. 

It appears to me that the words 
dyixvoOvTai, Ac. (c. 8 '») arc not to 
be understood both of Nikias and 
Demosthon&s, but that they o'’ 
back to the word auxoU, two or 
three lines behind ^the Af/ienmna 
{taken generaVs, ▼oached the sea" 

N 2 
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his division disors^uised; but he was now compelled to 
turn and defend mnibelf against an indefatigable enemy, 
who presently got before him, and thus stopi^ed him alto- 
gether. Their numerous light troops and cavalry assailed 
nim on all sides and without intermission; employing 
nothing but missiles, however, and taking care to avoid 
any close encounter. While this unfortunate division were 
exerting their best efforts both to defend themselves, and 
if possible to get forward, they found themselves enclosed 
in a walled olive-ground, tlirough the middle of which the 
road passed; a farm bearing the name, and probably once 
the property, of Polyzelus, brother of the despot Gelon.i 
Entangled and huddled up in this enclosure, from whence 
exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was found 
impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile mis- 
siles from the walls on all sides. 2 Though unable to get 


— no attention being at that mo- 
ment paid to the difference betwDon 
the front and the rear divisions. 
The Athenians might be said, not 
improperly, to reach the sea — at 
the time when the division of Ni- 
kias reached it. 

^ Plutarch, Eikias, c. 27. 

* Thucyd. vii. 81. K«l tots yvooc 
(sc. Demosthenes) tooc 
Siu>xovTac ou ^pouxiopsi pLd>Xov t) ec 
5u<-Taaa£TO, cv5iaTpC3«»'« 

xux>ouT<xi TS uis’ a'JTU)^, xai ev roX- 
Xtp op6f)((i a^To^ TS xai oi (jlst’ auTOo 
’A9r,vaioi ^oav dveiXTjfJivTS^ y«P 
Ti )rtupiov, (jj xuxXti) p.sv TSi^rlov ic*- 
pitjv, 66o«6eev0ev re xeievOev, 
eXda*c 5i oix oXiYac ePaX>ovTo 
icspioTaBov. 

I translate 66bc be evOev ts xal 
IvOev differently from Dr. Arnold, 
from Mitford, and from others. 
Thebe words are commonly under- 
stood to mean that this walled 
plantation was bordered by two 
roads, one on each side. Certainly 
the words might have that significa- 
tion; bat 1 think they also may 
have the signification (compare ii. 
76) which I have given in the text, 
and which seems more plausible. 


It certainly is very improbable 
that the Athenians should have 
gone out of the road, in order to 
shelter themselves in the planta- 
tion; since they were lully awaie 
that there was no safety fj>r them 
except in getting away. If we sup- 
pose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the avo.'i' dvsi)r/je/rc; 
becomes perfectly explicable, r>u 
which I do not think that Di 
Arnold’s comment *]B satisfactory. 
The pressure of the troops from 
the rear into the hither opening, 
while those in the front could not 
get out by the farther opening, 
would naturally cause this crowd 
and huddling inside. A road which 
passed right through the walled 
ground, entering at one side and 
coming out at the other, might 
well be called oboe ts xai 

iv0ev. Compare Dr. Arnold’s Re- 
marks on the Map of Syracuse, 
vol. hi. p. 281 ; as well as his note 
on vii. 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be 
here named, not for either of the 
two reasons mentioned by Dr Ar- 
nold, but because they hindered 
the Athenians from seeing before- 
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at the enemy, and deprived even of the resources of an 
acti4l despair, they endured incessant harassing for the 
greater part of the day, without refreshment or repose, and 
with the number of their wounded continually increasing; 
until at length the remaining spirit of the unhappy suffirer^ 
was thoroughly broken. Perceiving their condition, GylipjiUft 
sent to them a herald with a proclamation: inviting all the 
islanders among them to come forth from the rest, and 
promising them freedom if they did so. The inhabit ants 
of some cities, yet not many — a fact much to their honour 
— availed thc^jiselves of this offer, and surrendered. I Pre- 
sently, however, a larger negotiation wa:^ opened, winch 
ended by the entire division capitulating upon terms, and 
giving up their arms. Gylippus and the Syracuhaii'- en- 
gaged that the lives of all should be spared; that is, that 
none should be put to death either by violence, or by 
mtolerablr bonds, or by stan’^ation. Having all licen dis- 
armed, they wer-e forthwith conveyed away as prisoners 
to Syracuse — hOOO in number. It is a remarkable proof ol 
the easy and opulent circumstances of many among these 
gallant sufferers, wdien we are told that the money which 
lliey had about them, even at tins last moment of pressure, 
was sufficient to fill the concavitich of four shields. > Dis- 
daining either to surrender or to make any stipulation for 
himself personally, Demostlienes was on the ])oint of killing 
himself with his own sword the moment that tin* capitula- 
tion w^as concluded; but his intention was prevented and 
he w'iis carried off a disarmed prisoner, by theSyraciwans. - 
On the next day, (xylippus and the victorious Syra- 
cusans overtook Nikias on the right bank of the Gjiipi)u, 
Krineus, apprised him of the capitulation of 
Demosthenes, and summoned him to capitulate the (Iimmou 
also. He deiiuiiided leave to send a horseman, 
for the purpose of verifying the statement: and on tlu 
return of the horseman, he made a proposition to (iylippus 
— that his army should be permitted to return home, on 
condition of Athens rdrabursiug to Syracuse the whole 

hand distinctly the nature of the * Plutarch, Xikias, c. 27, Thuc>d 
cuclosuTO into Minch they Mrcre Til. S2 

liasteninff, nnd therefore prevented * This statement dopcmls upon 
any precautions fiom heiny taken the very flrood authoii;\ ol the ton 
—such a:i that oi forhiddniR too temporai> ISjrdtU'iir I’lnlistu** sCo 
many troops from entering at once, rausauiat-, i 29.9, rinh^ti 1 lagm. 
Ac. 4«i, cd llidot. 
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expense of the and furnishing hostages until parent 
should be made; oi citizen against each talent of A'^er. 
These conditions were rejected; but Nikias could not yot 
bring himself to submit to tlie same terms for his division 
as Demosthenes. Accordingly the Syracuhans recommenced 
their attacks, which the Athenians, in spite of hunger and 
fatigue, sustained as they best could until night. Lt was 
i)ie intention of Nikias again to take advantage of the night 
for the purpose of getting away. Dut on this occasion the 
Syracusans were on the watch, and as soon as they heard 
movement in the camp, they raised the pfean or war-sJiout ; 
thus showing that they were on the look-out, and inducing 
the Athenians again to lay down the arms which they had 
taken up for departure. A. detachment of .*{00 Athenians, 
nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, apart from 
the rest, forced their way through the posts of tin* Syra- 
cusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but the 
want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether.' 

During all this painful retreat, the jicrsonal resolution 
Nikias gets displayed by Nikias was exemplary. His sick 
feeble frame was made to bear up, and even 
intoiembTe to heartoii up stronger men, against the extreni- 
hardship, exhausting the last fragm(‘nt of 
the toiliiers hope or cven possibility. It was now the sixth 
ins diViaiou ^^y retreat — six days- of constant ]>riva- 

bpcome*'^*^ tion. Suffering, and endurance of attack — yet 
prisoners. Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh 
march, in drder to get to the river Asiiiarus, which falls 
into the same sea, south of the Jlrineus, hut is a more 
considerable stream, flowing deeply imliedded between 
lofty banks. This was a last effort of despair, with little 
hope of final escape, even if they did reach it. Yot the 
march was accomplished, in spite of renewed and incessant 
attacks all the way, from the Syracusan cavalry; who even 
got to the river before the Athenians, occupying the ford, 
and lining the high banks near it. Here the resolution of 
the unhappy fugitives at length gave way: when they 
reached the river, their strength, their patience, their spirit, 
and their hopes for the future, were all extinct. Tormented 
with raging thirst, and compelled by the attacks of the 
cavalry to march in one compact mass, they rushed into 

• 'JhUC>d vii ®3. 

> liutarch (Nikias, c. 27) saja eiqhi cli>^, iniiccuriti>ly 
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the ford all at once, treading down and tuinhling over ench 
otheriti the universal avidity for drink. ^Maiiy thus perished 
from being puslied down upoii^ie points of the spears; or 
lost iheir fooling among the sJfttered articles of baggage, 
and were thus borne down under water. i Meanwhile the 
Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled mas*. 
showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to close quarters with them, 
and slew considerable numbers. So violent nevertheless 
was the thirst of tlie Athenians, that all other suffering 
was endured in order to taste relief by drinking. And 
even when dead and wounded were heaped in the river — 
when the water was tainted and turbid with blood, as well 
as thick with the mud trodden up — still the new-comers 
pusiied their way in and swallowed it with voracity. 2 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army now 
was, Nikia tliink no farther of resistance. He ac- 

cordingly surrendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with 
at the discretion of that general and of the Lacedoemonians : 3 
earao'^tly imploring tliat the slaughter of the defenceless 
soldiers might be arrested. Accordingly, Gylij^pus gave 
orders that no irjre should be killed, but that the rest 
should be secured as captives. Many were slain before 
this order was understood; but of those who remained, 
almost all were made captive, very few escaping. Nay, 
even the detachment of ;i00, who had broken out in the 
nigiit, having seemingly not known whither to go, were 
captured and brought m by troops sent forth for the pur- 
])o&e. ‘ The triumph of the Syracusans was in every way 
complete: they liuiig the trees on the bank** ofthe Ap. 
narus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, and carried back 
their prisoners in joyous proccFsion to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively 
speciiied by Thucydides, as in the case of the division of 
lJemosth(*iies, whicJi had capitulated and laid down their 
arms in a mass within the walls of the olive-ground. Of 
the captives from the division of Nikias, the larger 


* Thuejd. vii. 85 , see Dr Arnold’s otplsiv ctoToic Tapajsofi-evovc 
noti- * Thuoyd vii. 8'», 8«i, Phihfttus, 

^ Thuc>d. vii. 84 Fragin 46, ed Didot Pauaanias, 

-005 ’\9ti;ciio'J5, i: i ovtde i 2‘>, 

TC. TOO.. jic))oo 5 d^jxevooc, • Thuejd vii 8), PlataTs.li. .n.- 
* 3 ' Zi XOI/IU 0#TI TCI. Zt kitts, c 27 
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proportion were seized by private individuals, and fraudu- 
lently secreted for their own profit; the number oMIained 
for the state being comnaratively small, seemingly not 
more than 1000. ^ The va^Ris Sicilian towns became soon 
full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for private account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had 
Total num- started from the Athenian camp to commence 
bars cap- the retreat, six days before. Of these probably 
tnred. many, either wounded or otherwise incompetent 
even when the march began, soon found themselves unable 
to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each of the 
six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from an 
indefatigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last 
seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was thus succes- 
sively thinned, by wounds, privations, and straggling; so 
that the 6000 taken with Demosthenes, and perhaps 3000 
or 4000 captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy rem- 
nant. Of the stragglers during the march, however, we are 
glad to learn that many contrived to escape the Syracusan 
cavalry and get to Katana — where also those who after- 
wards ran away from their slavery under private masters, 
found a refuge. ^ These fugitive Athenians served as 
auxiliaries to repel the attacks of the Syracusans upon 
Katana. 3 

It was in this manner, chiefiy, that A thens came to 
Hard treat again within her bosom a few of those 

ment and ill-fated sons whom she had drafted forth in two 


such splendid divisions to Sicily. For of those 

ofthoAtbe- , ^ , . . •V, p 

nidu pn- who were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer 


d^?acu ** could ever have got home. They were placed, 

yracuae. custody, along with the other prisoners, 

in the stone-quarries of Syracuse — of which there were 
several, partly on the southern descent of the outer city 


> Thucydides siatea, roughly and 
without pretending to exact means 
of knowledge, that the total 
namber of captives brought to 
Syracuse under public supervision, 
was not less than 7000— 
os oi £u|xicavte^, dxpi^sia fjia^ 

1 COV Spiuic 5s oux 

iicxaxiox^Xluiv (vii. S7). As the 
number taken with DemosthonOa 
wa8<^00 (vii. 62), this leaves 1000 


as having been obtained from the 
division of Nikias. 

* Thucyd. vii. 85. noXXol 8e 

xai BiEtpuYO^, 01 xai ra- 
pauTlxoi, 01 5e xat 5ouX£uaa#T&c xai 
dia5i5pdaxoiXE; OaTEpo/. The word 
tcapauTixa means, during the re- 
treat. 

* Lysias pro Polystrato, Orat. 
xz. sect. 26>-2e. c. 6. p. 686 B. 
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towards the Nekropolis, or from the higher level to the 
lowerlevel of Achradina — partly in the suburb afterwards 
called Neapolis, under the souijiern clifiP of Epipolse. Into 
these quarries — deep hollows, of confined space, with pre- 
cipitous sides, aud open at the top to the sky — the miser- 
able prisoners were plunged, lying huddled one upon an- 
other, without the smallest protection or convenience. For 
subsistence they received each day a ration of one pint of 
wheat en bread (half the daily ration of a slave) with no 
more than half a pint of water, so that they ere not pre- 
served from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. More- 
over the heat of the midday sun, alternating with the 
chill of the autumn nights, was alike afflicting and de- 
structive; while the wants of life having all to be per- 
formed where they w’ere, without relief — the filth and 
stench presently became insupportable. Sick and wounded 
even -.t ipoment of arrival, many of them speedily died: 
and happiest was he who died the first, leaving au un- 
conscious corpse, which the Syracusans would not take the 
trouble to remove, to distress and infect the survivors. 
Under this condition and treatment they remained for se- 
venty days; probably serving as a spectacle for the trium- 
phant Syracusan population, with their wives <»nd children, 
to come and look down upon, and to congratulate them- 
selves on their own narrow escape from suffeiings similar 
in kind at least, if not in degree. After that time, the 
novelty of the sj)ectacle had worn off; while the place must 
have bcco ne a den of abomination and a nuisance intoler- 
able even to the citizens themselves. Accordingly they 
now reinoveil all the surviving prisoners, except tae native 
Athenians and the few Italian or Sicilian Greeks among 
them. All those so removed were sold for slaves. ^ The 


* Thucyd. yii. 87. Diodorus (xiii. 
20 — 38) ffires two long orations 
purporting to liavo boon held in 
the Syracusan assembly, in dis- 
cussing how the prisoners were to 
be dealt with. An old citizen, 
named Nikolaus, who has lost liis 
t>vo sons lu the war, is made to 
advocate the side of humaue treat- 
ment , while Gylippus is introduced 
as the iirator lucoiuoieudiug harsh- 
ness and revenge. 


From whom Diodorus borrowed 
this, I do not know ; but his whole 
account of the matter appears to 
me untrustworthy. 

One may judge of his accuracy 
when one finds him stating that 
the prisoners received each two 
chatnikea of barlejineal—instead of 
two Icotylm; the oliicuix bHim; *'our 
times as much as tJie kotyld (Dio- 
dor. xiii. 19), 
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dead bodies were probably at the same time taken away, 
and the prisOjH rendered somowiiat less loathsome. What 
became of the remaining prisonei’s, we are not told. Jt 
may be presumed that those who could survive so great an 
extremity of suffering might after a certain time be allowed 
to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of them 
may have obtained their release — as was the case (we are 
told) with several of those who had been sold to private 
mabters — by the elegance of their accomplishments and 
the dignity of their demeanour. The dramas of Euripides 
were so peculiarly popular throughout all Sicily, that those 
Athenian prisoners who knew by heart considiTable por- 
tions of them, won the affections of their masters. Some 
even of the stragglers from the army are affirmed to have 
procured for themselves, by the same attraction, shelter 
and hospitality during their flight. Euripides, we are in- 
formed, lived to receive the thanks of several among these 
unhappy sufferers, after their return to Athens. • J cannot 
refrain from mentioning this story, though 1 fear its trust- 
worthiness as matter of fact is much inferior to its p.ithos 
and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenes, not 
merely the Syracusans, but also the allies 
sent, were consulted, and much difference of 
opinion was found. To keep them in confine- 
ment simply, without putting them to death, 
was apparently the opinion advocated by Her- 
mokrates.2 But Gylippus, then in full ascend- 
an object of deep gratitude for his invahuible 
services, solicited as a reward to himself to be allowed to 
conduct them back as prisoners to Sparta. To achieve tins 
would have earned for him signal honour in the eyes ol his 
countrymen; for while Demosthen^, from his succt^ss at 
Pylus, was their hated enemy — Nikias had always shown 
himself their friend, as far as an Athenian could do so. J I 
was to him that they owed the release of their prisoners 
taken at Sphakteria; and he had calculated upon this obli- 
gation when he surrendered himself prisoner to Gylippus, 
and not to the Syracusans. 

• Plutarch, Nikias, c 2‘» T)iodnr. in in Diodor. acin 111 

ziii. 33. The reader will see how * I’lutarch, Nikias, c 28, Diodor. 
the GartbaKiiiians treated the xiil. 19, 

GreAfan prisoners whom they took 


Treatment 
of Nikias 
and Demo> 
athenda— 
difference 
of opinion 
amonf; the 
conquerors. 

ency and 
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In Spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could 
not carry this point. First, the Corinthians both iDfiuenc o 
strenuously opposed him themselves, and pre- 
vailed on the other allies to do the same. Afraid efforts* oV~ 
that the wealth of Nikias would always procure 
for him the means of escaping from imprison- generals 
ment, so as to do them farther injury — they in- 
sisted on his being put to death. Next, those Syracusans, 
who had been in secret correspondence with Nikias during 
the siege, were yet more anxious to get him put out of the 
way; being apprehensive tJiat, if tortured by their political 
02)poneiits, he might disclose their names and intrigues. 
Such various influences prevailed, so that Nikias, as well 
as Demosthenes, was ordered to be put to death by a decree 
of the public assembly, much to the discontent of Gylippus. 
H erinokrates vainly opposed the resolution, but perceiving 
that it ,^:i-ain tube carried, he sent to them a private 
intimation before the discussion closed; and procured for 
them, through one of the sentinels, the means of d}dng by 
their own hands. Their bodies were publicy exposed before 
the city gates to the view of the Syracu‘-an citizens;' while 
the day on which the final capture of Nikias and his army 
was accomidished, came to be celebrated as an annual 
festi\al. under the title oftlie Asinaria, on the twenty-sixth 
day oftlie Dorian moiitlrKiiriieius.'-i 


‘ Tliucjd. vii. 86; Plutarch, Ki- 
kias, c. '28 The statciiiunt vrhich 
Plutarch hfio cites from Timauab 
reRpectiug the intervention of Her- 
mokrates. is not ih any 8ub8taBti.il 
contradiction with Philistus and 
Thucydidds. The word xey eoefisvTa; 
seems decidedly preferable to xa- 
-raXe'Jofte^ta^, in the text of Plu- 
tarch. 

> Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though 
Plutaich says that the month Kar- 
noius 18 "that which the Athenians 
call Metageitnion,” yet it is not 
safe to athriii that tlie day of the 
slaughter of the Aaiiiarus was the 
16th of the Attic mouth Melageit- 
nion. Wo know that the civil 
months of different cities seldom 
or never exactly coincided. See 
the remarks of Franz on this point 


in his comment on the valuable 
Inscriptions of 1 auromenium, Gorp. 
Inscr Or No. 5(40, part xxxn sect. 
3. p 640, 

The surrender of Nikias mupt 
have taken place, I think, not lest 
than twenty-four or twenly-hve 
days after the eclipse (which oc- 
curred on the 27th of Angustl— that 
IS about Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Clinton 
(F. 11. nd auu. 413 b.c.) seems to 
mo to compress too much the in- 
terval between the eclipse and the 
retreat, considering that the in- 
terval included two great battles, 
with a certain space of time, before, 
between, and after. 

The fxETonuipov noticed bv Ti.a- 
cyd. vii. 7B suits with Sept. 21: 
compare Plutarch, 'Nikias, c. 82. 
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Such was the close of the expeditioiii or rather of the 
two expeditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. 
Never in Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so 
efficient, and full of promise and confidence, been sent forth ; 
never jin Grecian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, 
or victory so glorious and unexpected, been witnessed. i Its 
consequences were felt from one end of the Grecian world 
to the other, as will appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards 
Disgrace of Nikias had been throughout lofty and unshaken : 
Nikias after after his death it was exchanged for disgrace. 
at^A^hoiis— name was omitted, while that of his colleague 

continued Demosthenes was engraved, on the funeral pillar 
the*meinory erected to commemorate the fallen warriors, 
of Demo- This difference Pausanias explains by saying 
athenua. thatNikias was conceived to have disgraced him- 
self as a military man by his' voluntary surrender, which 
Demosthenes had disdained. ^ 

The opinion of Thucydides deserves special notice, in 
0 inion of judgement of his countrymen. 

Thucydidfta While he says not a word about Dt'mosthcnes. 
\^k?Bs beyond the fact of his being put to death, h(‘ 
adds in reference to Nikias a few words o f mark ed 
sympathy and commendation. Ijiucdi, or nearly such, (he 
says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death ; thougli 
he assuredly, among all Greek of my time, least deserved 


> Thucyd. vii. 87. 

* Fausan. i. ?9, 9 ; Fhilist. Fragm. 
46, ‘ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that De- 
mosthends actually did kill him- 
self, rather than submit to sur- 
render — before the surrender of 
Nikias; who (he says) did not 
choose to follow the example:— 

**Demosthen6s, amisso exercitu, 
a captiyitate gladio et yoluntarik 
morte se yindicat: Nicias autem, 
ne Demosthenis quidem exemplo, 
ut sibi oonsulerot, admonitus, cla- 
dem suoTum auxit dedecore cap- 
tiyitatis” (Justin, iy. 6). 

^^kilistus, whom Pausanias an- 
nounces himself as following, is 


an excellent witness for the actual 
facts in Sicily ; though not so good 
a witness for the improssioii at 
Athens respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thu- 
cydid6s, thatNikias, in surrender- 
ing himself to Gylippus, thought 
that he had considerable chance of 
saving his life— Plutarch too so 
interprets the proceeding, and con- 
demns it as disgraceful (see his 
comparison of Nikias and Grassus, 
near the end). DemostbonAs could 
not have thought the same for 
himself: the fact of bis attempted 
suicide appears to me certain, on 
the authority of Fhilistus, though 
TbucydidAs does not notice it. 
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to come to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his 
exact performance of established duties to the divinity.” ' 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, 
and setting his personal conduct in one scale, against hi^ 
personal suffering on the other, the remark of Tnuoydide< 
would be natural and intelligible. But the general of a 
great expedition, upon whose conduct the lives of thousands 
of brave men as well as the most momentous interests of 
his country, depend, cannot be tried by any such standard. 
His private merit becomes a secondary point in the case, as 
compared with the discharge of his responsible public duties, 
by which he must stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we 
to say of Nikias? We are compelled to say, that 
if his personal suffering could possibly be re- that opinion 
garded in the light of an atonement, or set in 
an equation against the mischief brought by himself both 
on his army and his country — it would not be greater than 
his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate points in 

* Thucyd. vii. 86. Kai 6 toi- Nikomach. c. 6. p. 864) — though 
aOt^ Tl EYY''>‘t3'T« to'jtu); alxia undoubtedly the two ideas went 
ETsO^r^xci, St) acio<; oiv xu)v ys to a certain extent together. Mon 

eit’ £( 1.00 'E/v)Ti/u)v i? xoOxo S'joxoyia; might differ about the virtue of 
dfixso^oit, Sid xt^* vs/ 0 (Aio|ts- Nikias, but his piety was an in> 
cc x6 Qeiov ETcixf^oeuoiv. contestable fact; and his '‘good 
8o stood the text of Thucydides, fortune” also (in times prior to the 
until various recent editors changed Sicilian expedition) was recognised 
the last woids, on the authority of by men like Alkibiades, who moat 
some MriS., to 5 i d xTjvxdsavfc probably had no very lofty opinion 
dptxijv V i 0 (jLt vv;v sxixiQ- of 1 is virtue (Thucyd. vii 17). Tb^ 
Ssuaiv. contrast between the remArl^blc 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of piety of Nikias, and that extremity 
the best critics prefer and adopt of ill-fortune which marked the 
the latter reading, I confess it close of his life— was very likely 
seems to me that the former is to shock Grecian ideas generally, 
more suitable to the Greek vein of and was a natural circumstance 
thought, as well as more conform- for the historian to note. Whereas 
able to truth about Nikias. if we read, in the paa««age, rica. 

A man’s good or bad fortune, 4c eipcxT)#— the panegyric lipon Ni- 
depending on the favourable or kias becomes both less special and 
unfavourable disposition of the more disproportionate — beyond 
gods towards him, was understood what even Thucydides (as far as wi* 
to be determined more directly by can infer from other expressions, 
bis piety and religious observances, see v. 16) would be inciinod tc 
rather than by his virtue (see pas- bestow upon him — more in fact 
sages in Isokrates de Permutation, than he says in commendation even 
Oxat. XV. sect. 301 ; Lysias, cont. of Peri kies. 
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his conduct 'vvhich justify this view, and which have been 
set forth as they occurred, in the precediiu' pages. Ad- 
mitting fully both the good intentions of Nikias, and his 
personal brave^, rising even into heroism during the last 
few days in Sicily — it is not the less incontestable, that first, 
the failure of the enterprise — next, the destruction of the 
armament — is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable mis- 
judgment. Sometimes petty trifling — sometimes apathy and 
inaction — sometimes presumptuous neglect — sometimes 
obstinate blindness even to urgent and obvious necessities 
— one or other of these his sad mental defects, will be found 
operative at every step whereby this fated armament sinks 
down from exuberant efficiency into the last depth of ag- 
gregate ruin and individual misery. His improvidence and 
incapacity stand proclaimed, not merely in the narrative of 
the historian, but even in his own letter to the Athenians, 
and in his own speeches both before the expedition and 
during its closing misfortunes, when contrasted with the 
reality of his proceedings. The man whose flagrant incom- 
petency could bring such wholesale rum upon two fine 
armaments entrusted to his command, upon the Athenian 
maritime empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself — must 
appear on the tablets of history under the severest con- 
demnation, even though his personal virtues had been loftier 
than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian — after devoting two im- 
mortal books to this expedition — after setting forth em- 
phatically d)oth the glory of its dawn and the wretclicdness 
of its close, with a £amatic genius parallel to the (Edipus 
T^i:Anus of Sophokles — when he comes to recount the 
melancholy end of the two commanders, has no words to 
spare for Hemosthenes (far the abler officer of the two, who 
perished by no fault of his own), but reserves his flowers to 
strew on the grave of Nikias, the author of the whole ca- 
lamity — **What a pity! Such a respectable and religious 
manP 

Thucydides is here the more instructive, because he 
exactly represents the sentiment of the general Athenian 
public towards Nikias during his life-time. They could not 
bear to condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, 
so respectable and religious a citizen. The private qualities 
of Nikias were not omy held to entitle him to the most 
indulgant construction of all his public short-comings, but 
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also ensured to him credit for political and military com- 
petence altogether disproportionaie to his de- Opinion of 
serts. When we find Thucydides, after narrat- 
jng so much improvidence and mismanagement Kiklas— 
on the grand scale, still keeping attention fixed steady 
on the private morality and decorum of Nikias, sdence and 
as if it constituted the main feature of his 
character — we can understand how the Athe- ariBingfrom 
nian people originally came both to over-estimate 
this unfortunate leader, and continued over-esti- religious 
mating him with tenacious fidelity even after character 
glaring proof of his incapacity. Never in the political his- 
tory of Athens did the people make so fatal a mistake in 
placing their confidence. 

Ill reviewing the causes of popular misjudgement, his- 
torians are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, 
on denia^^mes and the demagogic influences. Mankind 
being us«|iy considered in the light of governable material, 
or as insmlrnents for exalting, arming, and decorating their 
rulers — whatever renders them more difficult to handle in 
this capacity, ranks first in the category of vices. Nor can 
it be denied that this was a real and serious cause. Clever 
criminative speakers often passed themselves off for some- 
thing above their real worth: though useful and indispen- 
sable as a protection against worse, they sometimes deluded 
the people into measures impolitic or unjust. But, even if 
we grant, to the cause of misjudgment here in- 
dicated, a greater practical efficiency than his- sdence in 
tory will fairly sanction — still it is only one 
among others more mischievious. Never did any pewonai ** 
man at Athens, by mere force of demagogic 
qualities, acquire a measure of esteem at once Athenian 
so exaggerated and so durable, combined with 
so much power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as ^ 
the anti-demagogic Nikias. The man who, over and above 
his shabby manoeuvre about the expedition against Sphak- 
teria, and his improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests 
in the alliance with Sparta, ended by bringing ruin on the 
greatest armament ever sent forth by Athens, as well as 
upon her maritime empire — was not a leather-seller of im- 
pudent and abusive eloquence, but a man of ancient family 
and hereditary wealth — munificent and affable, having 
credit not merely for the largesses which he 'cstowed, but 
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also for all the insolences, which as a rich man he might 
have committed, Lnfdidhot commit — free from all pecuniary 
corruption — a brave man, and above all, an ultra-religious 
man, believed therefore to stand high in the favour of the 
gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem which the 
Athenians felt for this union of good qualities purely per- 
sonal and negative, with eminent station, that they pre- 
sumed the higher aptitudes ef command, i and presumed 
them unhappily after proof that they did not exist — after 
proof that vmat they had supposed to be caution was only 
apathy and mental weakness. No demagogic arts or elo- 
quence would ever have created in the people so deep- 
seated an illusion as the imposing respectability ot Nikias. 
Now it was against the overweening ascendency of such 
decorous and pious incompetence, when aided by wealth 
and family advan^tages, that the demagogic accusatory elo- 
quence ought to have served as a natural bar and corrective. 
Performing the functions of a constitutional o]||^sitiou, it 
afforded the only chance of that tutelary exposiOT w hereby 
blunders and short-comings might be arrested in timi*. 
How insuiiicient was the check which it provided — even at 
Athens, where every-one denounces it as having prevailed 
in devouring excess — the history of Nikias is an ever-living 
testimony. 


' A good many of the features 
depicted by Tacitue (Hist, i 49) in 
Galba, suit the character of Nikiaa 
— much more* than those of the 
rapacious and iinpnncipled Tras- 
BUS, tirith whom Plutarch compares 
the latter — 

"Vetus in familiS nobihtas, 
magnsB opes ipsi medium inge 
nium, magis extra vitia, ^uam cum 
rirtutibtts. Sed olaritas natalium, 


et metus temporum, obtentui fur, 
nt quod aegnttia fuity aaptenfta 
▼ocaretur. Dum vig^bat atas, mi- 
litarilaude apudCrermanias floruit 
proconsul, A^ncam moderate, jam 
senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pan 
justitii continnit Major prxvafo 
V 18 US, dum prxvatus fuity et omtiiKm 
eonaenau tapax tmpetti, mat t»i- 
perasaet " 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMA- 
MENT IN SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL 
CONSPIRACY OF THE FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy 
close the united armament of Nik ias and Demosthenes, first 
in the harbour and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, 
towards the end of September 413 b.c. 

The fii&t xi*ip'*ession which we derive from the perusal 
of that narrative is, sympathy for the parties 
directly cdhcemed — chiefly for the number of quences of 
gallant Athenians who thus miserably perished, Athe^^ 
partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves nian arma- 
a few mouths before on the verge of apparent 
ruin. But the distant and (^lateral effects ot 
the catastrophe throughout Greece were yet more moment- 
ous than those within the island in which it occurred. 

I have already mentioned, that even at the moment 
when Demosthenes with his powerful armament Occupation 
left Peirjeus to go to Sicily, the hostilities of the^Lac^ 
the Peloponnesian confederacy against Athens demonianr 
herself had been already recommenced. Not 
only was the Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, Spon " 
but the far more important step ’of fortifying Athens. 
Dekeleia, for the abode of a permanent garrison, was in 
course of completion. That fortress, having been begun 
about the middle of March, was probably by the month of 
June in a situation to shelter its garrison, which consisted 
of contingents peri^icallv furnished, and relieving each 
other alternately, from all the different states of the con- 
federacy, under the permanent command of king Agis 
himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domi- 
ciliated enemies — destined to last for nine years until the 
final capture of Athens — partially contemplated even at 
the beginning of Ihe Peloponnesian war-— aud recently 

VOL. vii. 
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enforced, with fuli comprehension of its disastrous effects, 
by the virulent antipathy of the exile Alkibiades. * The 
earlier invasions of Attica had been all temporary, con- 
tinuing for five or six weeks at the farthest, and leaving 
the country in repose for the remainder of the year. But 
the Athenians now underwent from henceforward the fatal 
experience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of their 
city; an experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well 
from its novelty, as*from the extraordinary vigour which 
Agis displayed in his operations. His excursions were so 
widely extended, that no part ofAttica was secure or could 
be rendered productive. Not only were all the sheep and 
cattle destroyed, but the slaves too, especially the most 
valuable slaves or artisans, began to desert to Dekeleia in 
great numbers: more than 20,000 of them soon disappeared 
Athena be- in this way. So terrible a loss of income both 
® to proprietors of land and to employers in the 
^*at-heavy city, was farther aggravated by th# increased 
dutyinarme cost and difficulty of import from Euboea. Pro- 
upon*the visions and cattle from that island had previously 

citizens. come over land from Or6pus, but as that road 
was completely stopped by^e garrison of Dekeleia, they 
were now of necessity sent round Cape Sunium by sea; a 
transit more circuitous and expensive, beBrd^B being open 
to attack from the enemy’s privateers. 2 •In the midst of 
such he^vy privations, the demands on citizens and metics 
for military duty were multiplied beyond measure. The 
■presence of the enemy at Dekeleia forced them to keep 
watch day and night throughout their long extent of wall, 
comprising both Athens and Peirseus: in the daytime the 
hoplites of the city relieved each other on guard, but at 
night, nearly all of them were either on the battlements or 
at the various military stations in the city. Instead of a 
city, in fact, Athens was reduced to the condition of some- 

> Thucyd. 1. 122-142; yi. 90. CTitable ^mage from thehandn of 

* Thucyd. vlii. 4. About the ex- the invadere. The Derae ^xdnois 
teasive ruin caused by the Lace- lets a farm to a certain tenant for 
dBmonlans to the olive-grounds in forty years, at a fixed rent of 140 
Attica, see Lysias, Or vii. De 01e& drachms ; but if an invading enemy 
SacrA, sect. 6, 7. * shall drive him out or injure his 

Ab inscription preserved in M. farm, the Deme is to receive one 
Bo4ikkh*B Corp. laser. (Part ii. Ro. half of the year's produce, in place 
98. p. 182) gives some hint how of the ycatf s rent, 
landlords and tenants met this In- 
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thing like a military post. * Moreover the rich citizens of the 
state, who served as horsemen, shared in the general hard- 
ship; being called on for daily duty in order to restrain at 
least, since they could not entirely prevent, the excursions 
of the garrison of Dekeleia: their efficiency was however 
soon impaired by the laming of their horses on the hard 
and stony soil. \ 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exi- 
gences pressed heavily on the financial resources Financial 
of the state. Already the immense expense pressure, 
incurred, in fitting out the two large armaments for Sicily, 
had exhausted all the accumulations laid by an the treasury 
during the interval since the peace of Nikias; so that the 
attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing heavy additional 
cost, but at the same time abridging the means of paying, 
brought th : tiLu.uo4^s of Athe'is into positive embarrassment. 
AVith the view of incre^ing her revenues, she altered the 
principle on which her subject-allies had hitherto been 
assessed. Instead of a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now 
required from them payment of a duty of 5 per cent, on 
all imports and exports by sea. ^ How this new principle of 
assessment worked, we have unfortunately no information. 
To collect the duty, and take precautions against evasion, 
an Athenian custom-house officer must have been required 
in each allied city. Yet it is difficult to understand how 
Athens could have enforced a system at once novel, exten- 
sive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the payers — when 
we come to see how much her hold over those payers, as 
well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the close 
even of the actual year.^ 

* Thucyd. vii. 28, 29. 

• Thuoyd. vii. 27. 

• Thucyd. vii. 28. 

* Upon this new aBseasment on 
the allies, determined by the Athe- 
nians, Mr. Mitford remarks as fol- 
lows:— 

"Thus light, in oomparfson of 
what we have laid upon ourselves, 
was the heaviest tax, as far as we 
learn from history, at that time 
known, in the world. Yet It caused 
much discontent among the de- 
pendent commonwealths ; the arbi- 
trary power by which it was imposed 

0 2 


being indeed reasonably execrated, 
though the burden Itself was com- 
paratively a nothing." 

This admission is not easily re-, 
conciled with the froqnent in- 
vectives in which Mr. Mitford in- 
dulges against the empire of 
Athens, as practising a system of 
extortion and oppression ruinous 
to the subject-allies. 

I do not know, however, on vrhn* 
authority he affirms that this was 
"the heaviest tax then known in 
the world}" and that "it caused 
muoh discontent am ig the subject 
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Her impoA ti isbed finances also compelled her to dismiss 
a body ofTbracian mercenaries, whose aid would 
miaaeaber^ bave been vCiy useful against the enemy at 
Thracian Deteleia. These Thracian peltasts, i:U)0 in 
number, had been hired at a drachma per day 
at Myka- each man, to go with Demosthenes to Syracuse, 
idBBus. reached Athens in time. As soon 

as they came thither, the Athenians placed them under the 
command of Diitrephes, to conduct them back to their 
native country — with instructions to do damage to the 
Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in his way through 
the Euripus. Accordingly Diitrephes, putting them on 
shipboard, sailed round Sunium and nothward along the 
eastern coast of Attica. After a short disembarkation 
near Tanagra, he passed on to Ghalkis in Euboea in the 
narrowest part of the strait, from whence he crossed in the 
night to the Boeotian coast opposite, and marched up some 
distance from the sea to the neighbourhood of the Boeotian 
town Mykalessus. He aiyived here unseen — lay in wait 
near a temple of Hermes about two miles distant^and fell 
upon the town unexpectedly at break of day. To the 
JMykalessiarib — dwelling in the centre of Boeotia, not far 
from Thebes and at a considerable distance from the sea — 
such an assault was not less unexpected th;>n formidable. 
Their fortifications were feeble — in some parts low, in other 
parts even tumbling down; nor had they even taken the 
precaution to close their gates at night: so that the bar- 
barians under Diitrephes, entering the town without the 
>> mallest difiiculty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something 
alike novel and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were 
all the houses, and even the temples, plundered — but the 
Thracians farther manifested that raging thirst of blood 
•which seemed inherent in their race. They slew every 
living thing that came in their way; men, women, children, 
horses, cattle, &c. They burst into a school, wherein many 

commonwealttaB.” The latter a«Ber- of uncertainty whether the now 
tion would indeed be sufficiently asseuBment erer became a reality 
probable, if it be true that the tax throughout the Athenian empire 
erer came into operation* but we And the fact that ThucydidAe does 
are not entitled to affirm 4t. not notice it as an additional cauac 

Ooneidering how very soon the of discontent among the allies, is 
terrible misfortunes of Athene came one reason for such doubts, 
on, I cannot but think it a matter 
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boys had just been assembled, and massacred them all. 
This scene of bloodshed, committed by barbarians \« ho had 
not been seen in Greece since the days of Xerxes, was 
recounted withhorror and sympathy throughout all Grecian 
comniuuities, though Mykalessus was in itself a town of 
second-rate or third-rate magnitude. i 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian 
fugitives, arrived unhappily only in time to TheThra- 
avenge, not to save» the inhabitants. The Thra- clans driven 
cians were already retiring with the booty which 
they could carry away, when the Boeotarch i»y the 
Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry 
and hoplites; after having put to death some greedy plun- 
derers who tarried too long in the town. He compelled 
them to relinctuish most of their booty, and pursued them 
to the soa-««h< not without a brave resistance from these 
peltasts, who had a peculiar way of fighting which discon- 
certed the Thebans. But when they arrived at the sea-shore, 
the Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach very 
close, so that not les^than 250 Thracians were slain before 
they could get aboard ; 2 and the Athenian commander 
Diitrephes was so severely wounded that* he died 
sliortly afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage home- 
ward. ^ 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus and 
the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf again Athenian 
became the theatre of naval encounter. It station at 
will be recollected that this was the scene ^dccUne*of 
of the memorable victories gained by the the naval 
Athenian admiral Phormion m the second ®Jf^Athen7. 
year of the Peloponnesian war, * wherein the 
nautical superiority of Athens over her enemies, 
to ships, crews, and admiral, had been so transcend- 
ent ly manifested. In that respect, matters had now con- 
siderably changed. While the navy of Athens had fallen 

* Thucyd. yii. 29, 30, 31. I con- the catastrophe at Mykalessus made 
ceive that oue^ eu |xcy«X^ is the a profound impression throughout 
right reading— and not ouo^ ]usYaX\} Oreece. 

->m reference to MykalAesus. The * Thuoyd. vii. SO; PausanJas, i. 
words tuc ini litYiOti in o. 31 refer 23, 8. Compare Meineke, ad ArC'^tn 
to the size of the city. phanis Fragment. "Hpeusc, vol. ii» 

The reading is however disputed p. 10(>*>. 
among critics. It is evident from * See above, zlix. of thia 
the language of Thucyd uiAs that History. 
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off since the tb js of Phormion, that of her enemy had im- 
proved: Ariston and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, 
not attempting to copy Athenian tactics, had studied the 
best mode of coping with them, and had modified the build 
of their own triremes accordingly, < at Corinth as well as 
at Syracuse. Seventeen years before, Phormion with 
eighteen Athenian triremes would have thought himself a 
full match for twenty-five Corinthian. But the Athenian 
admiral o*f this year, £onon,.also a perfectly brave man, 
now judged so differently, that he constrained Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes with ten 
others — out of the best of their fleet, at a time when they 
had certainly none to spare — on the ground that the Co- 
rinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about to assume the 
offensive against him. 2 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon 
Eavai with some fresh ships from Athens which made 
E*au the total number of triremes 33. The Corinth- 

— -inleciB^ve ian fleet, reinfQrced so as to be nearly of the 
result. same number, took up a station on the coast of 
Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot* called Erineus, in 
the territory of Rhypes. They ranged themselves across 
the mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or bay in the 
shape* of a crescent, with two projecting promontories as 
horns: each of •these promontories was occupied by a 
friendly land-force, thus supporting the line of triremes at 
both flafiks. This was a position which did not permit the 
Athenians to sail through the line, or manceuvre round it 
iud in the rear of it. Accordingly, when the fleet of D.- 
philus came across from Naupaktus, it remained for some 
time close in front of the Corinthians, neither party ventur- 
ing to attack; for the straightforward collision was de- 
structive to the Athenian ships with their sharp, but light 
and feeble beaks — while it was favourable to the solid bows, 
and thick epotids or ear-projections, of the Corinthian 
trireme. After considerable delay, the Corinthians at 
length began the attack on their side — yet^ not advancing 
far enough out to sea, to admit of the manceuvring and evo- 
lutions of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, 
terminating with no decisive advantage to either party. 
Three Corinthian triremes were completely disabled, 

> See the preceding chapter. 

* Thucyd. vli. 81. Compare the language of Phormion, ii 88, 89. 
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though the crews of all escaped by swimming .to their 
friends ashore: on the Athenian side, not one trireme 
became absolutely water-logged, but seven were so much 
damaged, by straightforward collision with the stronger 
bows of the enemy, that they became almost useless after 
they got back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had so far 
the advantage) that they maintained their station, while 
the Corinthians did not venture to renew the fight; more- 
over both the wind and the current set towards the northern 
shore, so that the floating fragments and dead bodies came 
into possession of the Athenians. Each party thought 
itself entitled to erect a trophy; but the real feeling of 
victory lay on the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on 
the side of Athens. The reputed maritime superiority of 
the latter was felt by both parties to have sustained a di- 
minution; ond such assuredly would have been the im- 
pression of riiormion, had ne been alive to witness the 
conflict. ^ 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we 
can make out, a short time b^ore the arrival of 
Demosthenes at Syracuse, about the close of thei oftheAthe- 
month of May. AV e cannot doubt that the Athe- 
nians most anxiously expected news from that rum of the 
officer, with some account of victories obtained 
in Sicily, to console them for having sent him ly made 
away at a moment when his services were so 
cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they may even 
have indulged hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, as a 
means of restoringtheir crippled fliiances. Their disappoint 
ment would be all the more bitter when they came to re- 
ceive, towards the end of June or beginning of July, des- 
patches announcing the capital defeat of Demosthenes in 
his attempt upon Epipdlse, and the consequent extinction 
of all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. A.iter these 
despatches, we may perhaps doubt w^hether any others 
subsequently reached Athens. The generals would not 
write liome during the month of indecision immediately 
succeeding, when Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and 
Nikias resisting it. They might possibly, however, write 
immediately on taking their resolution to retreat, at the 
time when they sent to Katana to forbid farther supph jf 
provisions:— but this was the last practicable opportunity 
' Thucyd. vli. 84. 
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— for closely afterwards followed their naval defeat^ and 
the blocking up of the mouth of the Oreat Harbour. Thu 
mere absence of intelligence would satisfy the Athenians 
that their affairs in Sicily were proceeding badly. But the 
closing series of calamities, down to the final catastrophe, 
would only come to their knowledge indirectly; partly 
through the triumphant despatches transmitted from Syra- 
cuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes — partly through in- 
dividual soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news w^as first 
Reluctance made known at Athens through a stranger, who, 
man*to*be- PeirsBUS, Went into a barber’s shop, 

Hm the^^' and began to converse about it as upon a theme 
full truth, which must of course be uppermost in every one’s 
mind. The astonished barber, hearing for tlie first time 
such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it 
to the archons as well as to the public in the market-place. 
The public assembly being forthwith convoked, he was 
brought before it, and called upon to produce his authority, 
which he was unable to do, as the stranger had disappeared. 
He was consequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified 
rumours for the disturbance of the public tranquillity, and 
even put to the torture. i How much of this improbable 
tale may be true, we cannot determine; but we may easily 
believe that neutrals, passing from Corinth oi Mcgara to 
Peiraeus, were the earliest communicants of the misfortunes 
of Nikias and Demosthenes in Sicily during the months of 
July and August. Presently came individual soldiers of 
the armament, who had got away from the defeat and found 
a passage home ; so that the bad news was but too fully 
confirmed. But the Athenians were long before they could 
bring themselves to believe, even upon the testimony of 
these fugitives, how entire had been the destruction of their 
two splendid armaments, without even a feeble remnant 
left to console them. 2 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length 
Terror and forced upon their convictions, the city presented 
affliction at a scene of the deepest affliction, dismay and 
Athens. terror. Over and above the extent of private 
mourning, from the loss of friends and relatives, which 
overspread nearly the whole city — there prevailed utter 

■ PI tarch, Kikias, e. 30. He Sdence— 'A6T)vaiou« ^aat, Ac. 

gives the story without mu6b con- * Thucyd. vjii. 1. 
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despair as to the public safety. Not merely was the empire 
of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself seemed 
utterly defenceless. Her treasury was empty, her docks 
nearly destitute of triremes, the flower of her hoplites as 
well as of her seamen had perished in Sicily without leaving 
their like behind, and her maritime reputation was irretriev- 
ably damaged; while her enemies, on the contrary, animated 
by feelings of exuberant confidence and triumph, were 
farther strengthened by the accession of their new Sicilian 
allies. In these melancholy months (October, November, 
413 B.c.) the Athenians expected nothing less than a 
vigorous attack, both by land and sea, from the Pelopon- 
nesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of their own 
revolted allies — an attack which they knew themselves to 
be in no condition to repel. ^ 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope 
to cheei Iheiii oi. any sidt;, it was but poor satis- Eneroetio 
faction to vent their displeasure on the chief resolutions 
speakers who had recommended their recent 
disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and itians-^ ‘ 
reporters of oracles who had promised them the 
divine blessing upon it.^ After this first burst ** 
both of grief and anger, however, they began gradually to 

* Thucyd. viii. 1. Ild'iTa oe itav- to present reBultB totally contrary 
ta/odeij a'ito'j; bX'jfbi, AC. to those which he had preditted. 

** Thuej'd viii. 1. 'Er.ciSv] oi We know that the Athenian law 
EYviuoa;, toI« often impoaed upon the mover of 

rpiofl'j|jLr/JEiat ruiv pijTOfttnv t6v ix- a proposition not merely moral, 
nXo'Jv, toonsp oux aotol but even legal, responBibility ; e 

ea(&E«oi,Ac. regulation of doubtful propriety 

From those latter words, it would under other circumstanoes, but 
seem that Thucydidds considered which I believe to have been 
the Athenians, afte^having adopt* useful at Athens. ^ 
ed the expedition by their votes, It must be admitted however lo 
to have debarred themselves from have been bard upon the advisers 
the right of complaining of those of this expedition, that— from the 
speakers who had stood forward total destrnctlon of the armament, 
prominently to advise the step, neither generals uor soldiers re- 
1 do not at all concur in his turning — they were not enabled to 
opinion. The adviser of any iro* show bow much of the rum had 
portant measure always makes amen f^om faults in the execu- 
himself morally responsible for tion, not In the plan conceived, 
its justice, usefulness, and practi* Tbo speaker in the Oration 
cability; and he very property Lysias— nspl &r,pEv»3su>c too Nixiou 
incurs disgrace, more or less ac- aSsXtpoO (Or. xviii sect. 2)— attempts 
cording to the case, if it turns out to transfer the blame from Nikia^ 
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look their actual situation in the face ; and the more energetit* 
specters would doubtless administer the salutary lesson ot' 
reminding them how much had been achieved by theii 
forefathers, sixty-seven years before, when the approach oi 
Xerxes threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. 
Under the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revives 
in their bosoms: they resolved to get together, as speedil} 
as they could, both ships and money — to keep watch over 
their allies, especially Euboea — and to defend themselves to 
the last. A Board of ten elderly men, under the title of 
Probhli, was named to review the expenditure, to suggest 
all practicable economies, and propose for the future such 
measures as occasion might seem to require. The proposi- 
tions of these Probuli were for the most part adopted, with 
a degree of unanimity and promptitude rarely seen in an 
Athenian assembly — springing out of that pressure and 
alarm of the moment which silenced all criticism. i Among 
other economies, theAthenians abridged the costly splendour 
of their choric and liturgic ceremonies at home, and brought 
back the recent garrison which they had established on the 
Laconian coast. They at the same time collected timber, 
commenced the construction of new ships, and fortified 
Cape Sunium in order to protect their numerous transport 
ships in the passage from Euboea to Peiraeus. ^ % 


upon the adviserB of the expedi- 
tion— a i^anifeBt injustice. 

DemoBthen4fl (in th^ Oration de 
Corona, c. 73) gives an emphatic 
and noble statement of the re- 
sponsibility which be cheerfully 
accepts for himself as a political 
speaker and adviser-responsibility 
for seeing the beginnings and 
understanding the premonitory 
signs, of coming events, and giv- 
ing his countrymen warning bo. 
forehand: iStiv xa Tcpd^iiiOixa up)^o- 
fjisvu xat xpoaicOtcrOat xal xpotixsiv 
Toic &XXotc. This is the just view 
of the 8ub)ect; and applying the 
measure proposed by Demosthenes, 
the Athenians had ample ground 
to be displeased with their orators. 

^Thuoyd. viii, 1 : icdvta Sc xpoc 
TO xapa)[pi]pi9 iccpiSccc, Siccp 91/ ti 
xuuiv, ixoi|&o( Tisav curax- 


xeiv: compare Xenoph. Mora. iii. 

6 , 6 . 

* Thucyd. viii. 1—4. About the 
functions of this Board of Pro- 
bdli, much has been said for winch 
there is no warrant in Thucydides 

— XU>V TC xaxo TTJV «o)lV Tl £Q 80X4- 
Xciav ou>9po.w9i, xai ipyj/v xiva 
xpco^uTcpuiv xvOpuiv iXeabat, ciTxivsc 
xcpi xui< xapovxuii'uic dv xvipoc ^ 
Tcpof)ouXeo9ou3t. lldvxa Bi xpo« xo 
i<vpaXp^p.tt xspiSscc, Sxcp 91X11 Sf,- 
roi£i4, txoipLOi cuxaxxtiv. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks 
— “That is, no measure was to be 
submitted to the people, till it 
had first been approved by this 
Council of Elders.” And such is 
the general view of the comment- 
ators. 

No such meaning at this, how. 
ever, is necessarily contained lu 
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While Athens was ihusstina^rgling to make head against 
her misfortunes, all the rest of (Greece was full p . 
of excitement and aggressive scheming against 
her. So grave an event as the destruction of 
this great annaiiient had never happened since an ^OrepkJ” 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It 
not only roused the most distant cities of the of Athens 
Grecian world, but also the Persian satraps and 
the court ot Susa. It stimulated the enemies 
of Athens to redoubled activity; it emboldened 
her subject-allies to revolt; it pushed the neutral 
states, who all feared what she would have done if success- 
ful against Syracuse, now to declare war against her, and 
put the finishing stroke to her powrer as well as to her 
ambition. All of them, enemies, subjects, and neutrals, 
alike bebeved that the doom of Athejas wlls sealed, and 
that tiie coiauig spring would see her captured. Earlier 

iho word npo3o'j)oi. It is indeed The Board was doubtloRs merged 
conceivable that persona so dciio> in the Oligarchy of Fonr Hundred, 
niinated might bo invested with like all tlie other magistracies of 
such a (oiitrnl; but we cannot the state, and was not reconsti- 
infer it, nr afTirin it, simply froAi tuted after their deposition, 
the name. Nor will the passages 1 cannot thmk it admissible to 
in Aristotin's Politics, ^xherein draw niforeuces as to the functions 
the Ilpo.io’JHi occurs, authorise of this Board of Probhli now 
any iiifcroiico with respect to this constituted, fr«im the procoodingo 
Board in the spot ial case of Athene of the Prohdlas in Anstophanis 
(Aristotel Politic, iv. 11, 9; iv. Lysistrata, as is done by Wachs 
12, 8, V). 6, lu — It). muth (HclleniHche Altcrtfaums- 

Tho Bi>ard only <<eeni8 to have kunde, i. 2. p 1^8), and by Watt n- 
lastod for a sliurt time at Athens, bach (De Quudringentorum Athe> > 
being named for a temporary pur- Factioiie, p 17—21, Berlin 18ft2 
pose, at a moment of peculiar Schomaiin (Ant. Jur.Pub. Grsccor 
pressure and discouragement, v. xii. p. 1^1) says of these Hpi- 
During such Estate of feeling, there oi— “Videtur autem eor; n po- 

was little necpobity for throwing testas fere annua fuisse X do 
additional obstacli's in the way of not distinctly understand what he 
new propositions to be made to means by these words , whether 
the people. It was rather of im- he means that the Board continued 
portanco to encourage the sugges- permanent, but that the members 
tion of new measures, Irom men were annually changed. If this be 
of sense and experience. A Board his meaning, I dissent from it. 1 
destined merely ior control and think that the Board lasted until 
hindrance, would have been the time of the Four Hundred, 
mischievous instead of useful which would be about n . and 
under the reigning melancholy at a half Irom its Hist institution. 
Athens. 
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than the ensuing spring, the Lacedaemonians did not feel 
disposed to act; bat they sent round their instructions to 
the allies for operations both by land and sea to be then 
commenced; all these allies being prepared to do their best^ 
in hopes that this effort would be the last required from 
them, and the most richly rewarded. A fleet of 1 00 triremes 
was directed to be prepared against the spring; 50 of these 
being imposed in equal proportion on the Lacedsemoiiians 
themselves and the Boeotians — 15 on Corinth — 15 on the 
Fhdcians and Lokrians — 10 on the Arcadians, with Fellene 
and Sikyon — 10 on Megara, Troezen, Epidaurus, and 
Hermione. It seems to nave been considered that these 
ships might be built and launched during the interval 
between September and March. ^ The same large hopes, 
which had worked upon men’s minds at the beginning of 
the war, wert now again rife in the bosoms of the Pelo- 
ponnesians the rather as that powerful force from Sicily, 
which they had then been disappointed in obtaining, might 
now be anticipated with tolerable assurance as really forth- 
coming. ^ 

Prom the smaller allies, contributions in money were 
Motions of exacted for the iiitended fleet by Agis, who 
King Agis. moved about during this autumn with a porti9ii 
of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the course of his circuit, 
he visited the town of Herakleia, near the Maliac Gulf, 
and levied large contributions on the neighbouring Gilt aeans, 
in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from that 
town, as well as from the Fhthiot Achaeans and other 
subjects of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered 
the.r protest against his proceedings. ^ 

It was during the march of Agis through Benotia that 
The EuhoB- the inhabitants of Eubcea (probably of Chalkis 
to A«8*for Eretria) applied to him, entreating his aid 
aid in re- to enable them to revolt from Athens; which 
from”* he readily promised, sending for Alkamenes at 
Athens— the head of 300 Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, 

bians^aiso despatched across to the island as Harmost. 

apply, ”and Having a force permanently at his disposal, with 
full liberty of military action, the Spartan king 

1 Thucyd. riii. 2, 3. Aaxcosif&d- * Thucyd. viii. 6. onwv ou8c/ 
«ioi 8c Ti]v irp6(rra£iv raic icoXesiv aXXo ^ ivartp dpj^opiKvtov cv xotTa- 
ZxexGv vcu>v vauicijitac 9xcu^ xoO itoXipiOu: compare li. 7. 

cicoioOvXo, Ac.: compare also c. 4— ■ Thucyd. viii. 2: compare ii. 7; 

xapcaxcud^ovxo xtj# vauitTiYiav, iii. 86. 

Ac. * Thucyd. viii. 3. 
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at Dekeleia was more inflaential even than the author- 
ities at home, so that the disaffected allies of Athens 
addressed themselves in preference to him. It was not 
long before envoys from Lesbos visited him for this pur- 
pose. So powerfully was their claim enforced by the 
Boeotians (their kinsmen of the ^olic race), who engaged 
to furnish ten triremes for their aid, provided Agis would 
send ten others — that he was induced to postpone his 
promise to the Euboeans, and to direct Alkamenes as 
harmost to Lesbos instead of Euboea, i without at all con- 
sulting the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Euboea, especially 
the latter, was a vital blow to the empire of TheCinanB 
Athens. But this was not the worst. At the same with the 
time that these two islands were negotiating makeVp-^* 
with Agi*^. envoys from Chios, the first and plication to 
most powenui of all Athenian allies, had gone 
to Sparta for the same purpose. The government of Chios 
— an oligarchy, but distinguished for its prudent manage- 
ment and caution in avoiding risks — considering Athens to 
be now on the verge of ruin, even in the estimation of the 
Athenians th<*iiisclves, thought itself safe, together with 
the opposite city of Erythr®, in taking measures for 
achieving independence. - 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in 
revolting was sure to be followed by others, Envoye 
Athens was now on the point of being assailed 
by other enemies yet more unexpected — the two in”phar. 
Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, Tissa- nabazus 
phernes and Pharnabazus. No sooner the spana a* 
Athenian catastrophe in Sicily known at the the same 
court of Susa, than the Great King claimed 
from these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic 
Greeks on the coast; for which they had always stooa en- 
rolled in the tribute records, though it had never been 
actually levied since the complete establishment of the 
Athenian empire. The only way to realise this tribute, 
for which the satraps were thus made debtors, was to detach 
the towns from Athens, and break up her empire for 

* Tliucyd. viii. 5. (TlzsapherneB) touc » ivutou 

* Thucyd. viii. 7—24 9 opouc, o(J<; - i** aro 

■ Thucyd viii 6 Tico flaaiXsiu; tibv *EiXT)vlSu)v leoXstDv ou Ou'idpLSvoc 

7dp vctuarl c~UYxavB nsicpsYfiivo^ npdoatoOai cituxptiXrjSe Touc tc 
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which p^ose Tissaphernfis sent an envoy to Sparta, in 
conjunction with those of the Chians and Erythrseans. He 
invited the Lacedsamonians to conclude an alliance with 
the Great King, for joint operations againist the Athenian 
empire in Asia; promising to furnish pay and maintenance 
for any forces which they might send, at the rate of one 
drachma per day for each man of the ships’ crews. ' He 
farther hoped by means of this aid to reduce Amorges, the 
revolted son of the late satrap Pissuthnes, who was estab- 
lished in the strong maritime town oflasus, with a Grecian 
mercenary force and a considerable treasure, and was in 
alliance with Athens. The Great King had sent down a 
peremptory mandate, that Amorges should either be 
brought prisoner to Susa or slain. * 

At the same moment, though without any concert, 
there arrived at Sparta Kalligeiius and Timagoras — two 
Grecian exiles in the service of Pharnabazus, bringing 
propositions of a similar character from that satrap, whose 
governments comprehended Phrygia and the coast lands 
north of^olis, from the Propontis to the northeast corner 
of the Elseatic Gulf. Eager to have the assistance of a 
Lacedaemonian fleet in order to detach the Hellespontine 
Greeks from Athens, and realise the tribute required by 
the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the sam* time 
desirous of forestalling Tissaphernes as the medium of 
alliance between Sparte and the Great King. The two 
missions having thus arrived simultaneously at Sparta, a 
strong competition arose between them — one striving to 
attract ’he projected expedition to Chios, the other to the 
Hellespont for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus had 
brought twenty-five talents, which he tendered as a first 
payment in part. 


oOv vipouc ftaXXov iv6|tiCc vofittloSat 
xa«u>9ac Toiic ’AQ>]valouc, Ac. 

I hare already diicaased this 
important passage at some leAgtb, 
in its bearing upon the treaty 
concluded thirty-sCTen years be- 
fore this time between Athens and 
Persia. See note to chap. xly. of 
this History. 

1 Tbucyd. y'ii. 29. Kal |j.iv 


Tp09T)V, (OeiCBp b-lcTt) tv tp 

A vxeS , cc ’At-ixtjv 

Ixdc'ifj nacaiq raic fiitotoxc, 

Tou St Xoinou eSo’iltTo Tpico- 

Si6o^<st, dc. 

^ The satrapy of Tissaphernes 
extended as far north as Aniandrus 
and Adramyttium (Thucyd. viii. 
10 «). 

* Thucyd. yiii. 6. 
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any concern with '•''bios, and refused to contribute for this 
purpose any of the money which he had brought. A general 
synod of deputies from the allies was held at Corinth, 
wherein it was determined, with the concurrence of Agis, 
to despatch the fleet first to Chios under Chalkideus — next, 
to Lesbos under Alkamenes — lastly, to the Hellespont, 
under Klearchus. But it was judged expedient to divide 
the fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the 
thirty-nine, so as to distract the attention of Athens, and 
divide her means of resistance. So low was the estimate 
formed of these means, that the Lacedaemonians did not 
scruple to despatch their expedition openly from the Saronic 
Gulf, where the Athenians would have full knowledge both 
of its numbers and of its movements. ^ 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been 
Isthmian brought across to Kenchreae, when a fresh ob- 
festivai— stacle arose to delay their departure. The 
the*Gorin^h- Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
Ians— year, and kept especially holy by the Corinth- 
ians, was just approaching. They would not 
suspicions consent to begin any military operations until it 
of Athens, concluded, though Agis tried to elude their 
scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as his 
own. It was during the delay which thus ensued that the 
Athenians were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, 
whither they despatched Aristokrates, one of the generals 
of the year. .The Chian authorities strenuously denied all 
projects of revolt, and being required by Aristokrates to 
furnv :h some evidence of their good fatth, sent back along 
with him seven triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much 
against their own will that they were compelled thus to act. 
But being aware that the Chian people were in general 
averse to the idea of revolting from Athens, they did not 
feel confidence enough to proclaim their secret designs 
without some manifestation of support from Peloponnesus, 
which had been so much delayed that they knew not when 
it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present state of 
weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept insufficient 
assurances, for fear "of driving this powerful island to open 
revolt. Nevertheless, during the Isthmian festival, to which 
they were invited along with other Greeks — they discovered 
farther rvidences of the plot which was going on, and re« 
> Thucyd. yiii. 8. 
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solved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet now 
assembled at Kenchreas, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios. i 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron 
actually started from Kenchreae to Chios, under Peioponne. 
Alkanienes; but au equal number of Athenian 
ships watched them as they sailed along the Corinth to 
shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to 
sea, with a view to fight them. Alkamenes how- the^Atiie- ^ 
ever, desirous of avoiding a battle, thought it »»»»»• 
best to return back; upon which the Athenians also re- 
turned to Pciroeus, mistrusting the fidelity of the seven 
Chian triremes which formed part of their fleet. Reap- 
pearing presently with a larger squadron of 37 triremes, 
they pursued Alkamenes (w ho had again begun his voyage 
along the shore ronfhward) and attacked him near the un- 
inhabitcd harbour called Peiraeiim, on the frontiers of 
Corinth and Epidaurus. They here gained a victory, cap- 
tured one of his ships, and damaged or disabled most of 
the remainder. Alkamenes himself was slain, and.the ships 
w ere run ashore, where on the morrew the Peloponnesian 
land-force arrived in sufficient numbers to defena them. So 


* Thucyd. viii. 10, 'Kv fie 
TO "loOfAia eyawiTo* xai oi ’AO'ijvoioi 
7^P) ecofiTo* 

xol xoTdfivjXo (jidXXov ou'towc to 
Xiu)v eepd^v). 

The language of Thucydides in 
this paspago deserves notico. The 
Athenians were now at enmity with 
Corinth: it was therefore remark- 
able, and contrary to what would 
be expected among Greeks, that 
they should be present with their 
Theory or solemn sacrifice at the 
Isthmian festival. Accordingly 
ThucydidOs, when he mentions that 
they went thither, thinks it right 
to add the explanation— e r r,Y 7 iX- 
Otjoov tlicy had been 

invited" — '^jor the festival truce had 
been formally signified to them.” 
That the heralds who proclaimed 
the truce slmuld conic and proclaim 
it to a state in hostility with 
Corinth, was something unusual, 

VOL. VII. 


and meriting special notice: other- 
wise, ThucydidOs would iie^r have 
thought it worth while to mention 
the proclamation — it being the uni- 
form practice. 

We most recollect that this was 
the first Isthmian festival which 
had taken place since the resump- 
tion of the war between Athens 
and the Peloponnesian alliance. 
The habit of leaving out Athens 
from the Corinthian herald's pro- 
clamation had not yet been re- 
newed. In regard to the Isthmian 
festival, there was probably greater 
reluctance to leave her out, because 
that festival was in its origin half 
Athenian— aaj4 to have been estab- 
lished, or revived after interrup- 
tion, by Theseus ; and the Atlienian 
Theory enjoyed a icporfipia or pri- 
vileged place at the games (Plu- 
tarch, Theseus, c. 26: Argument, 
ad Pindar. Isthm. fcLi^' ). 

P 
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inconveIliellt^hl/>^t^very was their station on this desert spot, 
that they at first determined to bum the vessels and depart. 
It was not without difficulty that they were induced, partly 
by the instances of King Agis, to guard the ships until an 
opportunity could be found for eluding the blockading 
Athenian fleet; a part of which still kept watch oft‘ the 
shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouring 
islet. 1 

The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenes, at the 
Small squa- moment of his departure from Keiichrcm, to 
^on starts despatch a messenger to Sparta, in order that 
under Cha*- the five triremes under Chalkideus and Alki- 
wde“8 and hiades might leave Laconia at the same monu'iit. 
to go 'to And these latter appear to have been acfujilly 
OhioB. under way, when a second messenger brought, 
the news of the defeat and death of Alkamenes at rcirseuni. 
Besides the discouragement arising from such a check at 
the outset of their plans against Ionia, the E])hors thought 
it impossible to begin operations with so small o stjuadroii 
as five triremes, so that the departure of Ohalkuleiis wae 
for the present countermanded. This resolution, perfectly 
natural to adopt, was only reversed at the strenuous instance 
of the Athenian exile Alkibiades, who urged them to permit 
Chalkideus and himself to start forthwith. vSmall as the 
squadi^on was, yet as it would reach (Jhios before the defeat 
at Peirseum became public, it might be pa.^sed off as llie 

S recursor of the main fleet; whifc he*(Alkibiadebj pledged 
imself to procure the revolt of Chios and the oth(‘r Jonic 
e' lies, through his personal connexion with the leading men 
— who would repose confidence in* his assurances of the 
helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough deter- 
mination of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, 
Alkibiades added an appeal to the per.sonal vanity of 
Endius ; whom he instigated to assume for himself the glory 
of liberating Ionia as well as of first commencing tbel\*rsian 
alliance, instead of leaving this enterprise to King Agis.- 
By these arguments,— assisted douhtlchs by liis per- 
Ener^etic sonal influence, since his advice respect mg Gy I ij)- 

of pus and respecting Dekeloia had turned out so 
-hia ffreat successful— Alkibiades obtained the consent of 
usefuiiicBB the spartan Ephors, and sailed along wit bCbalki- 
o parta. fiY0 triremes to Chios. Nothing less 

• Thucyd. Vili. 11. « Tliucyd. viii. 12. 
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than his energy and ascendency could have extortcci, from 
men both dull and backward, a determination api)ateM[y 
so rash, yet in spite of such appearance, admirably coii- 
ccived, and of the highest importance. Had the ('hians 
waited* for the fleet now blocked up at Peiranim, their 
revolt would at least have been long delayed, and perhaji^ 
might not have occurred at all: the accomplishment of that 
revolt by the little squadron of Alkibiades was the proxi- 
mate cause of all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and 'was 
ullimatfdy the means even of disengaging the fleet at 
Peiraeuni, by distracting the attention of Athens. So well 
did this unprincipled exile, while playing the game of 
Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous wounds up(>n 
his country I 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the .^gean 
to Ionia, w.ih e’er so smaV a sqbadron; fof Arrival of 
Athens in her present destitute condition had Aikihiadt** 
no fleet there, and although Strombichides was 
detached with eight triremes from the blockading thfi-und 
fleet off Peirseuin, to pursue Chalkideus and 
A Ik 1 blades as soon ns iheir departure was known, 
lie was far beliind them, and soon returned without success. 
To keep their voyage secret, they detained the boats and 
vessels which they met. and did not liberate them until they 
reached Korykns in -Vsia Minor, the mountainous land 
southward of Krythra*. They were here visited by their 
leading partisans from (’hhis, who urged them to sail thither 
at once before their arrival couhl be proclaimed. Aeftording- 
tb.ey reached the town of Chios (on the eastern coast of 
the island, immediately opposite to Erytlirae on the con- 
tinent) to the astonishment aii<l dismay of every one. except 
the (iligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the 
contriv.iiice of those latter, the Council was found just 
assembling, so that Alkibiades was admitti*d without delay, 
and invited to state his case. Suppressing all mention of 
the defeat at Peiraeum, he represented his squadron as the 
foremost of a large Lacedaemonian fleet actually at sea and 
approaching — and affirmed Athens to bo now helpless by 
sea as well as by land, incapable of maiiitainiiig any farther 
hold upon lier allies. Under these impressions, and whiU* 
the population were yet under their first impulse of surprise 
and alarm, the oligarchical Council took the re'^olution of 
revolting. The example was followed by Erythi and soon 

p 2 
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afterwards by ^Clazomenas, determinod by three trirenKJS 
figjjp Chios. The iClazomenians had hitherto dwelt upon 
affslet close to the continent; on which latter, however, a 
portion of their town (called Polichne) was situated, which 
they now resolved, in anticipation of attack from Athens, 
to fortify as their main residence. Both the Chians and 
Erythrseans also actively employed themselves in fortifying 
their towns and preparing for war. i 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we 
- find occasion to repeat remarks already suggest- 

popuution ed by previous revolts of other allies of Athens 
of Chios — Lesbos, Akanthus, Torone, Mende, Amphi- 
Sined^Vo ' polis, &c. Contrary to what is commonly inti- 
revoit from mated by historians, we may observe, first, that 
Athens. Athens did not systematically interfere to 
impose her own demftcratical government upon her allies 
—next, that the empire of Athens, though upheld mainly 
by an established belief in her superior force, was never- 
theless by no means odious, nor the proposition of revolt- 
ing from her acceptable, to the general population of her 
allies. She had at this moment no force in Ionia; and the 
oligarchical government of Chios, wishing to revolt, was 
only prevented from openly declaring its intention by the 
reluctance of its own population — a reluctance wliicli it 
overcame partly by surprise arising from the sudden arrival 
of Alkibiades and Chalkideus, partly by the fallacious as- 
surance of a still greater Peloponnesian force approaching. 
Nor wofild the Chian oligarchy themselves have determined 
t ^ revolt, had they not been persuaded that sucli was uow 
the safer course, inasmuch as Athens was ruined, and her 
pow'er to protect, not less than her power to o))press, at an 
end. 3 The envoys of Tissaphernes had accompanied those 

^ Tbucjd. Till. 14. * xeXcuo/TUJv xatT7icXeIv (jl/j rpoEi-rivtac 

* Tlmcyd. viii. 9. ATxiov 8' iY^vSTO U riijv niXiv, dtpixoy 7ic,i5ioi to'c 
T( i}v vemv, ot Xloi?. Kal ot |ie-» noXXol tv 

itoXXoixmv Xiu>v oux el66xec 6a 6 (4.7x1 r^77v xai e x 1: / t, 
to Tcpaaa6(i,eva, 01 8’ 8XtYov xoic 6e 6) xapeaxeiiaaTo 

SoTt?, t 6 Tt nX^Ooc 08 3ouX6(i.e- coate xe Ty/f»7 £u)>£yoix 4 ;t)v, 

vol ictt> icoX4(iiov X^yuj* aro xtxoy’AX- 

xailaxwpovXdpu>ai,xaiTou?neXo7to4- xtPi46oy, u,; dXXai -oAXai 

o 8 -i 4 ti itpoaSeydfis /ot npoaxXsoyji, xa r»pi roXiop- 

8ti SicTpi^ov. ^ ^ xia? Tu>v tv rieipaifp vseu/ 08 8r|)u)- 

Ale 1 viii. 4. '0 8t ’AXxiPidOv)c xal advxmv, d'flvxavxai Xioi, xai ayOi^ 

6 Xa/^xiSty? Kpo^jY7®''ip®'^« ’Epw9paioi, ’A6 ti/ 7 'u>v. 

Tu>v ^y(4.T:paaaovT(u / Xlu>v xial, xai • Heo the romarkable pa'iiiage of 
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of Chios to Sparta, so that the Chian government saw 
plainly that the misfortunes of Athens had only the effect 
of reviving the aggressions and pretensions of their former 
foreign master, against whom Athens had protected them 
for file last fifty years. We may well doubt therefore 
whether this prudent government looked upon the change 
as on the whole advantageous. But they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy 
seemed now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the 
preponderant force. The sentiment entertained towards 
Athens by her allies (as 1 have before observed) was more 
negative than positive. It was favourable rather than 
otherwise, in the minds of the general population, to whom 
she caused little actual hardship or oppression; but averse, 
to a certain extent, in the minds of their leading men — 
since she wu wid^-v’* it‘eir digii'ty, and offended that love of 
town autonomy which was instinctive in the (Treciaii poli- 
tical mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every 
man at Athens with di‘<may. It was the most Dismay oc- 
fearful symptom, as well as the heaviest aggra- 
vat ion, of their fallen condition; especially as the revolt 
there was every reason to apprehend that the 
example of tins first and greatest among the man*, ,et 
allies would be soon follow’ed by the rest. The 
Athenians had no fleet or force even to attempt * 

ils reconquest: but they now felt the full ini- served fund. 
])ortaiice of that reserve of lOOU talents, which Perikles 
had set aside in the first year of the w'ar against the special 
emergency of a hostile fleet approaching Peirgeus. T’he 
penalty of death had been decreed against any one who 
should proi>ose to devote this tund to any otlier purpose; 
and in spite of severe financial pressure, it had reiuiuned 
untouched for twenty years. Now’, however, though the 
special contingency foreseen had not yet arisen, matters 
were come to such an extremity, that the only chance of 
saving the remaining empire was by the appropri itioii of 
this money. An unanimous vote was accordingly passed 
to abrogate the penal enactment (or standing order) against 
proposing any other mode of appropriation; after wJiich 
the resolution was taken to devote this money to present 
necessities. * 

Tl.ucyil. viii. 24, about the calculatious of the 'hlan ^oVtirnui nt. 

* Thucyd. viii. 15. 
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By means oi this newfund, they were enabled to find pay 
Athenian and equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly 
patched Vo ^ harbour, and thus to spare a portion 

Chios under from their blockading fleet ofi* Peiraeum ; out ol 
Strombi- which Strombichides with his squadron of eight 
o i ds. triremes was despatched immediately to ioiiia 
— followed, after a short interval, by Thrasykles with 
twelve others. At the same time, the seven Chian triremes 
which also formed part of this fleet, were cleared of their 
crews^ among whom such as were slaves were liberal(»d, 
while the freemen weVe put in custody. Besides fitting 
out an equal number of fresh ships to keep up the numbers 
of the blockading fleet, the Athenians worked with tlie 
utmost ardour to get ready thirty additional triremes. 
The extreme exigency of the situation, since Chios had re- 
volted, was felt by every one; yet with all their elfortb, the 
force which they were enabled to send was at first lament- 
ably inadequate. Strombichides, airiving at Samos, and 
finding Chios, Erythrae, and Klazoraenae already in revolt, 
reinforced his little squadron with one Samian trireme, 
and sailed to Teos (on the continent, at the southern coast 
of that isthmus, of which Klazomense is on the northern) 
in hopes of preserving that place. But he had not been 
long there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios w-ith 
twenty-three triremes, all or mostly Chian; while the forces 
of Erythrae and Klazomense approached by lai\d. Strom- 
bichides was obliged to make a hasty flight back to Samos, 
vainly pursued by the Chian fleet. Upon this evidence oi 
A ihenian weakness, and the superiority of the enemy, 
the Teians admitted i^to their town the land-force with- 
out; by the help of which, they now demolislKjd the wall 
formerly built by Athens to protect the city against attack 
from the interior. Some of the troops of Tissaphernes 
lending their aid in the demolition, the town w'as laid 
altogether open to the satrap; who moreover came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work . ' 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian 
government were prompted by considerations of their 
own safety to instigate revolt in all other Athenian de- 
pendencies; and Alkibiades now took advantagi^ of their 
forwardness in the cause to make an attempt on Miletus. 


* Thucyd. viii. 10. 
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Tie was eager to acquire this important city, tlio first 
among all the corfjkental allies of Ath(*n.s — hy acum \ of 
his own resourcesand those^f Chios, before the th (’ ian-\i 
fleet could arrive from Peirmuin; in order that 
the glory of the exploit might he ensured to iinioriff the 
Kiidius, and not to Agis. Accordingly he and 
( ’halkideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five — Aikihi- 
triremes, twenty of them Chian, together w'ith 
the five which they themselves had brought from if*tus to 
Laconia; these last five had been re-manned with 
Chian crews, the P<*lopomiesian crews having been armed 
as lioplites and loft as garrison in the island. Conducting 
his voyage as secretly as possible, he was fortunate enough 
to pass unobserved by the Athenian station at Samoa, 
wliere Strombichides bad just been reinforced by Thra- 
syklos wiih the twelve fresh triremes from the blockading 
fleet at Peiraeum. Arriving at Miletus, where he possessed 
e>tablished connexions among the leading men, and had 
ali'eady laid his train, as at Chios, for revolt — Alkibiades 
jirevailed on them to break with Athens forthwith: so that 
when Strombichides and Thrasykles, who came in pursuit 
tile moment tliey learnt his movements, approached, they 
found the port sliut against tliem, and were forced to take 
u}) a station on the ueighhouring island of Lade. So 
anxious were the (Miiaiis tor the success of Alkibiades in 
this enterprise, that they advanced with ten fresh 
triremes along the Asiatic coa&t as far as Ansea, (opposite 
to Samos) in order to hear the result and to tender aid if 
required. A message from (Mialkideus apprised them that 
he was master of Miletus, and that Amorges*(thc Persian 
ally of Athens, at lasus) was on his way at the head of an 
army: upon which lliey returned to Chios — but were 
unexpectedly seen in the way (off the temple of Zeus, 
between Ijcbedos and Ivolophoii) and pursuea, by sixteen 
fresh ships just arrived from* Athens, under the command 
of J^iomedon, Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge 
af Kphesiis, and five at Tcos: the remaining four were 
obliged to run ashore and becayie prizes, though the crews 
all escaped. In spite of this check, however, the Chians 
had come again with fresh ships and some laud-forces, as 
soon as the Athenian fleet had gone back to Samos — and 
procured the revolt both of Lebedos and Er» from Athens. ^ 

* Thuejd. Till. 17 - 19 . 
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It was at k/letusj' immediately after the revolt, that the 
Firet aiu- first was concluded be|||een Tissaph ernes, 

anoe be- on behalf of himself and tnWrreat King — and 

ably the aid of Tissaphernes was considered 
phmdi, necessary to maintain the town, when the 
b**”ciia1ki -A-thenian fleet was watching it so closely on 
deus tu * the neighbouring island : at least it is difficult to 
Miletus. explain otherwise an agreement so eminently 
dishonourable as well as disadvantageous to the Greeks ; — 
“The Lacedaemonian and their allies have concluded 
alliance with the Great King and Tissaphernes, on the 
following conditions. The king shall possess whatever 
territory and cities he himself had, or his predecessors had 
before him. The king, and the Lacedaemonians with their 
allies, shall jointly hinder the Athenians from deriving 
either money or other advantages from all those cities 
which have hitherto furnished to them any such. They 
shall jointly carry on war against the Athenians, and shall 
not renounce the war against them, except by joint consent. 
Whoever shall revolt from the king, shall be treated as an 
enemy by the Lacedaemonians and their allies; whoever 
shall revolt from the Lacedaemonians, shall in like manner 
be treated as an enemy by the king.” ^ 

As a first step to the execution of this tieaty, Miletus 
was handed over to Tissaphernes, who imme- 

• diatcly caused a citadel to be erected and placed 

aisadvanta-* a garrison within it 2 . If fully carried out, 
Ilf °on8*^f ' terms of the treaty would have made 

the ‘treaty, the Great King master not only of all the Asiatic 

* Greeks and all the islanders in the ^geari, but 
also of all Thessaly and Boeotia and the full ground u Inch 
had once been covered by Xerxes , 2 Besides this monsti ous 
stipulation, the treaty farther bound the Laccdfemouiaiis 
to ^id the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks who might 
be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other hand, 
secure to them any pecuniary aid from him for the payment 
of their armament — which^ was their great motive for 
courting his alliance. We shall find the Lacedsemonian 
authorities themselves hereafter refusing to ratify the 
treaty, on the ground of its eswrbitant concessions. But 

• Thucyd viii. 18. » Thucyd viii. 61 i09 

* Thucyd. vlii. 44 
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it stands as a melancholy evidence of the new source of 
mischief now opining upon the Asiatic and insular Greeks, 
the moment that the empire of Athens was broken up — the 
revived pretensions of their ancient lord and master ; whom 
nothing had hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty years, 
except Athens, first as representative and executive agent, 
next as successor an#mi&tress of the confederacy of Delos. 
\\'e thus see against what evils Athens had hitherto i^ro- 
tected them ; we shall presently see, what is partially dis- 
closed in this very treaty, the manner in which Sparta 
realised her promise of conferring autonomy on each 
sej)arate (Treciaii state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred 
to Ionia and the Asiatic side of the yl^lgean sea. 

The enemies of Athens had anticipated that her effort?^ of 
entire e^vii.l - hi that quarter Would fall an Athens— 

. . -A ^ . 1 • doniocrati- 

ea'^y prey: yet in spite oi two such serious cai revo- 
deiections as Chios and Miletus, she showed an 
unexpected energy in keeping hold of the 
remainder. Her great and capital station, from the present 
tune to the end of the war, was Samos; and a revolution 
which now happened, ensuring the fidelity uf that island 
to h(‘r alliance, was a condition indispensable to her power 
of maiiitamiiig the struggle in Tonia, 

AVe have heard nothing about Samos throiighout the 
whole war, sinec its recouquest by the Athenians after the 
re\oli of \ Ui B.C.: hut w’e now find it under the government 
of an oligarchy called the Geoinori (the proprietors of 
land) — as at Syracuse before the rule of Gelon. It cannot 
he doubted tliat these Geoinori were disposed to follow 
the example of the (^hian oligarchy, and revolt from 
Athens; while tlie people at Samos, as at Chios, weie 
averse to such a change. Under this state of circum- 
stances, the Cliiaii oligarchy had themselves conspired 
with Sparta, to trick and constrain their Demos by surprise 
info r(‘volt, through the aid of five Peloponnesian ships, 
l^'he like w'ould liave happened at Samos, had the people 
remained quiet. But tJiey profited by the recent warning, 
forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and ro&e in 
insurrection, witli the help of three Athenian trireiur*^? 
which then chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy 
were completely defeated, but not without a violent and 
hloody struggle; two hundred of them bt g slain, and 
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four hundred baijshed. This revolution secured (and 
probably nothing les.. than a democratical revolution could 
have secured, under the existing state of Hellenic affairs) 
the adherence of Samos to the Athenians ; who immediately 
recognised the new democracy, and granted to it the 
privilege of an equal and autonomous ally. The Samian 
people confiscated and divided themselves ihe 

pi operty of suchbf the (Tcomori as were slain or banished ; i 
the survivors were deprived of all political privileges, and 
the other citizens (the Demus) ^vere forbidden to inter- 
marry with them. 2 AVe may fairly suspect that this latter 


' Thucyd. viii. 21. ’Eys^aTO 5e 

xaxo Tov TOoTOi xai cv 

SxfjLUj tra^ffaxorai; Oro tou 
drjlXOU TOU SovttTOl^, PLCTO AOt)- 
vaiuiv, 01 STuyov ev rp'st voruai rapov- 
T£?. Kai. 0 0 jSapuow £? 6ioyo- 

aio'J? |x£^ tou; ndvxa^ Ttbv 

SuvttiLv aTCexTew£, TSTpxxoaiou; 6s 
^7]fi.iu)jxvTe;, vai xuToi tt^# 
a»lTtov XXI olxlx; vsijixpisvoi, ’AG/j- 

>oiuov *:% ooTOvoji^av ptsT# 

TxyTa u)c PsPalou i56tj 
vu)v, Ttt Xoina 6itpxo'Jv -icoXi#, 

xai TOi; Y*uj|iopou jj-sTsSiooerx ^ outs 
aXXo'j o’j5£;o-, outs ex6 ujvi ouo* 
iyvyiaHxi ««" exslvu)^ ou5’ e; exsI- 
vou; o'^devl £ti too 6tj|iou 

^ Thucyd. viii. 21. Tho disposi- 
tions and plans of the “higher 
people'' at Samos, to call in the 
Peloponnesians and revolt from 
Athens, are fully admitted even 
by Mr. Mitford ; and implied by Dr. 
Thirl wall, who argues that the 
government of Samos cannot have 
been oligarchical, because, if it 
bad been so, the island would al- 
ready have revolted from Athens 
to the Peloponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (cli. xiz. sect, 
iii. Tol. iv. p. 191)— “Meanwhile the 
body of the higher people at Samos, 
more depressed than all others 
since their reduction on their 
former revolt, were proposing to 
scire the opportunity that seemed 
to offer through the prevalence of 


the Peloponnesian arms, of mending 
their comUtion. The lower i) 0 ()ple, 
having intelligence of their disign, 
rose upon them, and with tlif as- 
sistance of the crews of tlirce 
Athenian ships then at Samos, 
overpowered them,** Ac. Ac Ac. 

“The massacre and i uhhery yfcte 
rewarded hy a decree of the Atlio- 
uian people, granting to the per- 
petrators the independent adminis- 
tration of tho affairs of their island . 
wliicb since the last robullioii had 
been kept under the immediate eon- 
troJ of the Athenian ^ n rrmnenf.'*' 

To call this a tnassat re h per- 
version of language. It was an 
insurrectibn and intestine conflict, 
In which the “higher people” were 
vanquished, but of which they also 
were the beginners, by their con- 
spiracy (which Mr. Mitlord himself 
admits us a fact) to introduce a 
foreign enemy into tho island. 
Does he imagine that the “lower 
pcop^" were bound to sit still 
and see this done? And what means 
had they of preventing it, except 
by insurrection? which inevitably 
became bloody, because tho ^higher 
people’’ were a strong party, in 
poBsoasion o! the powers of govern- 
ment, with great incans ol resist- 
ance. The loss on the pari of the 
assailants is not made known to 
us, nor indeed tho loss in so far 
as it full on tho followers of the 
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prohibition was only the retaliation of a similar exclubion, 
which the oligarchy, when in power, liad enforced to 


Ge^^mori. Thucydides specifies only 
the number of the OeAmuri them- 
BolvoM, who were persons of in- 
dividual iin]iOTtsin(;e. Jjj^k 

T do not clearly uud^^Hid what 
idtM ]Mr. Iditford forin^^O himself 
of the tfoveriinuMit of Samos at this 
time lie .sooms to conceive it us 
democratical, jel under ^reat im- 
mediate control from Athens — and 
that It kepi the •‘hifjher people" 
ill a state of severe depression, 
from winch they souf^ht to relieve 
themselves hy the aid of the Pelo- 
pctnnehiaii arins. 

Hut It h I ' b.» the exprc.-«“;on 

-under the tnimetliafp control of the 
Athinian governwent,'' that theie 
w'iiH any Athenian governor or 
giurisnn at SamoM, the aecouiit 
here given hy '1 liucydidf^s distinctly 
n tiiies him. The coutlict was be- 
tNNeiMi ti^o intcMtiiio parlies, “the 
higher people and the lower 
people. Tin* only Athenians who 
to«»k jnirt in it were the eiewK of 
throe tiiienie’*, and even th^y were 
there by acenl* iit ('/' sTOy o t itaoii- 
-.a;!, not as a regular garrison. 
Samos was under an indigenous 
goveriiiiuMit , but it was a subject 
and tnhutury ally of Athens, like 
all the other alliei>, with the ex- 
<;»‘i»tiou of I'liiob and Meth>iiina 
('1 hucyd. VI. fc.'i) After this resolu- 
tion, the Athciiiau.s raised it to the 
rank of an autonomous allj —which 
Mr. Mitford is pleased to call -re- 
warding m^^ssacre and riibber> 
in the language of a party orator 
rathi'r than of an historian. 

Hut t^.ls the goveruiiient ot Sa- 
mos, immediately heforo tins in- 
testine edntest, oligarchical or 
dcMiocrutical ? The language of 
Thucydides carries to my mind a 
full conviction that it ivas nli- 
gurchical—uiidor au exclusive aris- 


tocracy called the Geftmori. Dr. 
Thirlwall liowevcr (whose candid 
and equitable narrative of this 
event forms a striking contiast to 
that of Mr. Milford) is of a dilTer- 
ent opinion, lie thinks it certain 
that a dcinocratical governiio‘iit 
had been established at Samoa by 
the Athenians, when it was recon- 
quered by them (b.c. 410) after its 
revolt. That the government con- 
tinued deiiiocraiical during the hr^t 
years of the Peloponnesian war, 
he conceives to be proved by the 
hostility of the Samian exiles at 
Ann'a. whom he looks upon as 
oligarchical lefugees. And though 
not agreeing in Mr. Milford's view 
of the peculiarly dciiressod con- 
dition of the “liighcr people” at 
l^amos at this later time, he uever- 
thcle*-!: thinks that thej were not 
actually in posse^^i >n of the go- 
vCTiiment. “Still (he sajs) as the 
iblaiid gr.iduully recovered its pros- 
perity, the privileged cla<>s beems 
also to have looked upward, per- 
hap«, contrived to regain a part of 
the bubbtaiice of power under dif- 
feri-iit forms, and probably betrayed 
a strong iiiclinutiou to revive its 
ancient pretensions on the hret op- 
portunity. That it hivt nut net 
utlvani'til Ityond this point, f/my 
be regardid an certain; ha at it 
«»fheru*ist’ Stinios tcuuM huM /.cm 
fiooiiip th\ foremost to nvoU from 
Athena and on the other hand, it 
IS no loss cle.ir, that the state of 
parties tin re wa- such as to excite 
'a high degiee of mutual jealousy, 
and great alarm in the Athenians, 
to whom the loss of the ihland at 
this juncture uould have been e' 
most irrep.arablc” (lliht. Gi, k ’ h . 
xzvii. vol. ill. p. 477, 2nd edit.). 
Manso (Sparta, book iv vol. ii, p. 
266) is of the Bt* opinion. 
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maintain the purjiy of their own blood. What they had 
enacted as a privilege was now thrown back upon them as 
an insult. 


Surely the oonclusion which Dr. 
Thirlwall here aunnounces as cer- 
tain, cannot be held to rest on 
adequate premisoe. Ad&itting that 
there was an oligarchy in power 
at SamoBy it ie perfectly possible 
to explain why this oligarchy had 
not yet carried into act its disposi- 
tion to revolt from Athens. We 
see that none of the allies of Athens 
—not even Chios, the most power- 
ful of all— revolted without the 
extraneous pressure and encourage- 
ment of a foreign fleet. Alkibiadds, 
.ifter securing Chios, considered 
Mildtus to be next in order of 
importance, and had moreover pe- 
culiar connexions with the leading 
men there (viii. 17) ; so that he 
went next to detach that place 
from Athens. Mf Idtus, being on the 
continent, placed him in immediate 
communication with Tissaphernds, 
for which reason 'he might natur- 
ally deem it of importance superior 
even to Samos in his plans. More- 
over, not only no foreign fleet had 
yet reached Samos, but several 
Athenian ships had arrived there: 
lor StTombichidfts, having come 
acTOBf the ASgean too late to save 
Chios, made Samos a sort of cen- 
tral station (viii. 16). Those cir- 
cumstances, combined with the 
known reluctance of the Samian 
Demos or commonalty, are surely 
sufficient to explain why the Sa- 
mian oligarchy had not yet con- 
summated its designs to revolt 
And hence the fact, that no revolt 
had yet taken place, cannot be 
held to warrant Dr. ThirlwalFs in- 
ference, that the government was 
not olig&rchical. 

Wo have no information how or 
when the < ligarchical government 
at Samos got up. That the Samian 


refugees at Aneea, so actively 
hostile to Samos and Athens 
during |||||^Bt^en years of the Te- 
loponn^Hj^ar, were oligarchical 
exiles ac^^ against a democratical 
government at Samos (iv. 76;, is 
not in itself improbable; yet it is 
not positively stated. The govern- 
ment of Samoa might have been, 
even at that time, oligarchical , 
yet, if it acted in the Athenian 
interest, there would doubtless bo 
a body of exiles watching for op- 
portunities of injuring it, by aid 
of the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to mo, that 
if wo read and put together the 
passages of Thucydides, viii. 21, 
63, 73, it is impossible without the 
greatest violence to put any other 
sense upon them, except as mean- 
ing that the government of Samos 
was now in the hands of the oli- 
garchy or Go6mori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrecuon against 
them, with ultimate triumph. The 
natural sense of the words =r9vaa- 
TOEOic, enavtoTauvi, is that of insur- 
rection against an eatahliahed go- 
vernment: it does not mean ‘‘a 
violent attack by one party upon 
another”— still less does it mean, 
“an attack made by a party in pos- 
session of the government,” which 
nevertheless it ought to mean, if 
Dr. Thirlwall be correct in sup- 
posing that the Samian government 
was now dcmocratica^ Thus we 
have, in the description of the 
Samian revolt from Athens — Thu- 
cyd. i. 115 (after Thucydidds has 
stated that the Athenians establish- 
ed a democratical government, he 
next says that the Samian exiles 
presently came over with a mer- 
cenary force) — x«i jxe# vqi 

fiijpw titaveat /)ff av, xai sxpdTij- 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockjiding fleet was 
surprised and defeated, with the loss of four Peioi»om»o- 
trirenies, by the Peloponnesian fleet at Peirae- 
um, which was thus enabled to get to Kenchreae, — Aeiyo ” 
and to refit in order that it might be sent to 
Ionia. The sixteen Peloponnesian ships which admirarto 
had fought at Syr^g|se had already come hack loaia. 
to Lechaeum, in spite of the obstructions thrown in their 


oav TU)v 7:).Ei3TU)v, &c. Aga n, ▼. 23 
—about tlie apprehondod insurrec- 
tiou of the Helots agaiust the 
Spartana-'f/^ 8e ij SouXsia erajia- 
compare Xeiioph. HelJou. 
V. 4, 19; Plato, Republ. iv. 18, p. 
444; Uerodot. iii. 39-120. So also 
Su'iotToi is among the words which 
Thucydides u « for an oligarchical 
party, either in govcriiinent or in 
wliat may be called opposition (i. 
24, V. 4). But it is not conceivable 
to me that Thucydides would have 
employed the words rj ea'*i«3T33tc 
br.fj TOO •5r,;iou toIi; Sov^toU — if the 
Demos had at that time been actu- 
ally in the government. 

Again, viii. 63, ho says, that the 
Athenian oligarchical party under 
Fcisaiider aoTuiv tujm «3p.iu>v rpoo- 
TpS'j/avTO TOO? 5’JV3T0'J<; CWffTS ^tEl- 
pdo8«i (jLETa o'fu)/ 6 Xiy'*PX’^/^V*‘» 
xaiTtsp ena-vacToivTac aoTooc 
e).XT,Xoic "va (iij 6XiT«py>v- 
Tut. Here the motive of the pre- 
vious ETiavdjTosic is clearly noted 
— it was in order thjit they might 
nof be tShder an oligarchical govern- 
ment: for I agree with Kruger tin 
opposition to Dr. ThirlvNall), that 
this is the clear meaning of the 
words, and that the use of the pre- 
sent tense prevents our construing 
it, ^'in order that their dcmocratical 
government might not be subverted, 
and an oligarchy put upon them” 
— wliiob ought to be the souse, if 
Dr. ThirlwalPs view were just. 

Lastly, viii. 73, we have ol fotp 
TOTE Tu>v 2 o(jlIu)v EirxvaaTdv- 
T8C SovaToic xai fivtec 


|X£T a 3>XX6|ievot oio9n 

— EY^iOvTO T£ EC TplXXOoiO'JC CUV'Opii- 

Tai, xat ipieXlo; toU dXXoic me 
6t, fi'p ovTi E::ifil7,9eo9ai. Surely 
these words— ot ExavaoTavTSc Toic 
5uv«toic xai fj /TIC ^Tjfi-oc — “those who 
having risen in arms against the 
wealthy and powerful, were now 
a Demos or a democracy”— must 
imply that the persona against whom 
a rising had taken place had been 
a governing oligarchy. Surely also, 
the words ]jiSTa3x'^) ^ifx£</oi au9ic, can 
mean ndlhing else except to point 
out the strange antithesis between 
the conduct of these same men at 
two differeut epochs not far distant 
from each other. On the first oc- 
casion, they rose up against an 
established oligarchical govem- 
nieut, and constituted a democra- 
tical government. On the second 
occasion, they rose up in conspi- 
racy against this very democratical 
government, iu order to subvert 
it, and constitute tlicmselves on 
oligarchy in its place. If we sup- 
pose that on the first occasion, the 
established government was al- 
ready democratical, and that the 
persons hero mentioned were not 
conspirators agaiust an established 
oligarchy, but merely persons 
making use of the powers of a deroo- 
cratioal government to do violence 
to rich citizens— all this antithesis 
completely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel ratisfied 
the government of Samos, at the 
time when Chios revolted from 
Athens, was ol't'"*rchical like that 
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laqiM^niiitder HippoU^s at Nau- 

» ~ — la ^tyochus was sent 

— command and proceed to Ionia 

.SnStfo^ SiSlL*^wWk “ t** *““* time before he could 
.*****■ MTivedwUh oidv four tri- 
W»»%foUow«dbyBKinoreafter«ards.a ? “«*• 
Bafore h» reached tfaht island, ^wever, the Chians. 
•>r.«itl»a .»«» the new paA winch they had taken 

°P»,****^ Uitorcsted for their own saletv in miiJti- 
UtbJJ. P*y“»fr d^^fpctions from Athens, had thenis(dvcs 
undertaken the prosecution of the plans con- 
certed by Agis and the Lacedaemonians at (\>rinth. Tlicy 
originated an expedition of their own, with tliirtccyi tri- 
remes under a Lacedsemoniaii Pcricekus named Leiniailiis, 
to procure the revolt of Lesbos: witli the view, if success- 
ful, of proceeding afteivi’ards to do the same amon^ tlie 
Hellespontine dependencies of Athens. A land-force 
under the Spartan Eualas, partly Peloponnesian, partly 
Asiatic, marched along the coast of the muinlaiRl north- 
ward towards Kymu, to cooperate in both these objects. 
Lesbos was at this time divided into at least five separate 
city-cuveriiineiitb— Methymna at the north of the island, 
Mitylene towards the south-east, Antissa, Ert'sub and 
Pyrrha on the west, ^Vhethe^ these governments were 
oligarchical or democrat ical, wo do not know : but tbe 
Athenian kleruchs who had been sent to Mitylene after its 
revolt sixteen years before, must have long ago disap- 
peared. 3 Tlie Chian fleet first went to Mctliymna and pro- 
cured the revolt of that place, where four triremes w^ere 


of Ghio^ itgelf. Nor do I soo any 
difficulty in believing tbis to be tho 
fact, though I cannot state vrhen 
and how the oligarchy bocanie es- 
tablished there. Bo long as the 
island performed its duty as a sub- 
ject ally, Atlioiis did not interfere 
with the form of its govern meut. 
And she was least of all likely to 
intrifere, daring the seven years 
ot peace intervening between the 
years 421-414 B.c. There was nothing 
then to excite her apprehensions. 
The degree to which Athens inter- 
meddled g icrally with the internal 


affairs of Ijor^ubject-allios, seems 
to mo to have been mu<9h exng 
gorated. 

The Samian oligarchy or Gertmori, 
disposiObsod of tho government 
on this occasion, were le^tored by 
Lysandur, after his victorious close 
of the Peloponnesian war — Xenoph 
Hellen. iil. 3, where they art* 
called o( apjraioi no/iTai. 

^ Thiicyd. viii. 1'^. 

* Thucyd. viii. 20-23. 

• See the earlier j»ait of this 
History, ch. 1. 
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left in jroard, while the remaining nine eailed forward to 
MitylSng, and succeeded in obtaining that important town 

Their proceedings however were not unwatcbed by 
the Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover 
possession of Teos, Diomedott hAii been obhgfKj oj tf.*. 
to content himself with prodHring neutrality 
from that town, and adfnission for the vessels 
of Athens as well as of her enemies: he had 
moreover failed in an attack upon Kree.*^ Kut 
ht» liad since hecii strengthened partly by the democrat ica I 
revolution at Samos, partly hy the arrival of Leon 4'itli 
ten additional triremes from ^Vthens: so that the^e two 
•oininaiiders were no'w enabled to sail, with twenty-five 
triremes, i « bfd of i^e^ bos. Reaching MityJene (the 

town in that island; very shortly after it*, revolt, 
Miey bailed straight into the harbour wlien no one expected 
tln*m, seiz«*d the nine Cliian ships with IittJe resistance, 
and aft(‘r a buccesslul battle on slior(‘, regained pobsession 
of tlie city, 'riu* Lacedfemonian admiral .‘Vbtyochu.s — who 
liad only been tlin days arrived at (’hios from Kenclneie 
with Ins tour tft? *mes — saw the Athenian fleet pass 
through the cliannel between Oliios and the mainland, on 
itb way to Lesbos: and immediately on the same evening 
iolhnvcd it to that island, to lend what ai(J he c(»uld, with 
one C^hi.ui trireme addeil to hi'^ ow^n four, and some hoplites 
on bo.ird. lie bailed lir-'it to Pyrrha, and on the next day 
to Eresiis*, on tlie west side ot the ibland. where he first 
leal lit tin* recapture of Mitjleiie by the A*i enians. He 
was here also joined by three out of the four Chian triremes 
wlmh had been lett to defend that place, and wdiich had 
been driven away, with the loss of one of their number, 
by a portion ot the Athenian flee^ pushing on thither from 

\leiie. Astvochus prevailed on Er^sus to revolt fioni 
Athene, ami having armed the population, senL them by 
land together with his owm hoplites uiuley Eteonikus to 
^rethymna, in hopeb of preserving that place — whither he 
also j>ro(e(‘<h‘d wutli Ins ileot along the coast. But in spite 
of all his endeavours, Methyniiia as w'cll as Ere'<n& and all 
Lesbos was recovered hy the Athenians, w’hile he hmiself 
was obliged to return wuth his force t«) Chios, 'fhe uiiid 
troops which had marched along the mainland, w ith a view 

• 1 iiiu yd. viii 22, * 1 hucyrf '.ui -0 
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to farther operations at the Hellespont, were carried back 
to Chios and the^ respective homes. ' 

The recoveryo: liesbos, which the Athenian now placed 
Harassing ^ better jjosture of defence, was of great im- 
opcrations portance in itself, and arrested for the moment 
nians Operations against them at the Hellespont, 

against Their fleet from Liesbos was first employed in the 
Chios. recovery of Klazomense, which they again carried 

back to its original islet near the shore — the new town on the 
mainland, called Policlina, though in course of being built, 
being not yet sufficiently fortified to defend itself. The 
leading anti- Athenians in the town made their escape, and 
went farther up the country to Haphnus. Animated by 
such additional success — as well as by a victory which the 
Athenians, who were blockading Miletus, gained over 
Ohalkideus, wherein that officer was slain — Leon and Dio- 
medon thought themselves in a condition to begin aggres- 
sive measures against Chios, now their most active enemy 
in Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five sail was well-equipped 
with Epibatse; who, though under ordinary circumstances, 
they were Tlietes armed at the public cost, yet in the 

E resent stress of affairs were impressed from the superior 
oplites ill the city muster-roll ^ They occupied the littli‘ 
islets called CEnussae, near Chios on the north-east — as w ell 
as the forts bj Sidussa and Pteleus in the to.ritory of 
Erythree; from which positions they began a series of 
harassing operations against Chios itself. Disembarking 
on the island at Kardamyle and Bolissus, they not only 
ravaged the neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian 
forc' o a bloody defeat. After two farther defeats, at Phaiue 
and at Leukonium, the Chians no longer dared to quit their 
fortifications; so that the invaders were left to ravage at 
pleasure the whole territory, being at the same time masters 
of the sea around, and blocking up the port. 

^ ThuoyAviii. 23. dfcexofxij^T] hi and Kymft (6 7ceVi« ne)oitovv7)- 
cdXiv XQtTd i:o)£iciixai 6 dro tiuv .oiu>v Te tw'v notpo^'U)/ vat tu>v «•!»- 
• e«I)v 6« £ni tov ‘£>X/^axov- t60£v 6ufJ-|jd/u>v Trapy^ei eri K)a!lo- 

Tov e(i.i?X7]aiv (tevmv xe xal Kujxv). Thucydides 

Dr. Arnold and Gdller suppose does not say that they ever crosst d 
that these soldiers had been carried to Lesbos : they roniainod near 
over to Lesbos to cooperate in Kym6 prepared to march forward, 
detaching the island from the Athe- after that island should have been 
nians. But thU is not implied in the conquered, to the Hellespont, 
narrative. The landforce marched * Thucyd. viii. 24, with Dr. Ar- 
ulong by land towards Kla/omence nold'b note. 
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Tlio Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hard'^hips 
under which Attica itself was suffering; hard- 
ships the more painfully felt, inasmuch as this su^ered^by 
was the first time that an enemy had ever been Ohiang 
seen in the island, since the repulse of Xerxes ity*^of*thp 
from Greece, and the organization of the con- 
lederacy of J)elos, more than sixty years before, 

The territory of Chios was highly cultivated, * its commerce 
extensive, and its wealth among the greatest in all Greece. 
In fact, under the Athenian empire, its prosperity had been 
so marked and so uninterrupted, that Thucydides expresses 
his astonishment at the undeviating prudence and circum- 
spection of the government, in spite of circumstances well- 
calculated to tempt them into extravagance. “Except Sparta 
(he says), 2 Chios is the only state that I know, which 
maintained il^- •''her judgement throughout a career of 
prosperity, and became even more watchful in regard to 
security, in proportion as it advanced in power.” He adds, 
that the step of revolting from Athens, though the Chian 
government now discovered it to have been an error, was 
at any rate a^ardonable error; for it was undertaken under 
tlie impression, universal throughout Greece and prevalent 
even in Athens herself after the disaster at Syracuse, that 
Athenian power, if not Athenian independence, was at an 
end — and untertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly 
more than sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable observa- 
tion of Thucydides doubtless includes an indirect censure 
upon his own city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes 
of unmeasured aggrandisement; a censure not undeserved 
in reference to the enterprise against Sicily. But it counts 
at the same time as a valuable testimony to the condition 
of the allies of Athens under the Athenian empire, and 
goes far in reply to the charge of practical oppression against 
the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated 
such an unexpected renovation in Athenian^ affairs, that 

' Aristotel. Politic, ir. 4, 1 , Athe ' XToi fvp (tovoi (isxa AaxsSaifjioviouf, 
nivua, ri. p. 26'). to»v iyui tu6aifiO')ii;axvToc 

^ Thtic> d. viii, 24. Kai (xstb touto 4pL« xoi caiucppovtjasv, x«i tri- 
ot |xev Xioi OOX4TI ercS^itcav, oc Si$ou tj -oXic oiroi; enl to fielCov, 
(’A9T|#aioi) Ttjv ^lupav, xaXu>c Too«f» xxi ckoc(aoo«to cj['jp<uT(pov, Ac. 
TiaT*axauao|jL»v7j'i xai aitafl^ ouaav dwo viii. 45. Ot XiOi . . . nXouoiU)- 

Tu># Mrj5ixu)v jULSXp<> xoTt,Si8TopfiT;cav. raxoi o^xsc xiiiv ‘EXXr, v, Ac. 

VOL. Ml. Q 
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a party in the isio d began to declare in favour of re-union 
Freshforcei Athens. The Chian government were 

ftromAthons forced to summon Astyochus, with his four Pelo- 
the* Athe-°^ ponnesian ships from Ery three, to strengthen their 
niana ne:.T hands, and keep down opposition ; by seizing 
Miidtus. hostages from the suspected parties, as well as by 
other precautions. While the Chians were thus endangered 
at home, the Athenian interest in Ionia was still farther 
fortified by the arrival of a fresh armament from Athens 
at Samos. Phrynichus, Onomakles, and Skiroiiides con- 
ducted a fleet of forty-eight triremes, some of them em- 
ployed for the transportation of hoplites; of which latter 
there were aboard 1000 Athenians, and 1500 Argeians. 


Five hundred of these Argeians, having come to Athens 
without arms, were clothed with Athenian panoplies for 
service. The newly-arrived armament immediately sailed 
from Samos to Miletus, where it effected a disembarkation, 


in conjunction with those Athenians who had been before 
watching the place from the island of Lade. The Milesians 
marched forth to give them battle; mustering SOO of their 
own hoplites, together with the Peloponnesian seamen of 
the five triremes brought across by Chalkideus, and a body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few mercenary hoplites, 
under the satrap Tissaphernes. Alkibiades als ^ was present 
and engaged. The Argeians were so full of contempt for 
the lonians of Miletus who stood opposite to them, that they 
rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
order ; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat , 
th the loss of 300 men. Put the Atlienians on their wing 
were so completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and 
even the Milesians ^themselves on returning from their 
pursuit of the Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves 
within the walls of the town. The issue of this combat 


excited much astonishment, inasmuch as on each side, Ionian 
hoplites were victorious over Dorian. » 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the field 
under the walls of Miletus, indulged the hope of putting 
that city under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus 
which connected it with the continent. But these hopes 
soon vanished when they were apprised, on the very evening 


* Thucyd. viii. 25. 2C. 
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of the battle, that the main Peloponnesian and SioilMu 
5f) triremes in number, was actually in FreahPcio- 
sight. Of these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 from 
Syracuse and two from Selinus) sent at the nve-tho 
]u*essinf;f instance of Hcrmokrates and under his Athenians 
command, for the purpose of striking the final Juant’to'**^ 
blow at Athens — so at least it was anticipated, "trong 
in the beginning of 412 b.c. The remaining dat?oii”of' 
triremes being Peloponnesian, the whole Phrynichus* 
fleet was placed under the temporary command of Thera- 
ineiies until he could join the admiral Astyochus. Thera- 
memes, halting first at the island of Lerus (off the coast 
towards the southward ofMiletus), was there first informed 
of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he thought 
it prudent tr +nke station for the night in the neighbouring 
(riilf of Jasus. Here he was found by Alkibiades, who 
came on horseback in all haste from Miletus, to the Milesian 
town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiades strenuously 
urged him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, so as to 
])revent the construction of the intended wall of blockade; 
represent in/f that if that city were captured, al’ the hopes 
of tlie Peloponnesians in Ionia would be extinguished, 
i^cordingly he prepared to sail thither the next morning ; 
but during the night, the Athenians thought it wise to 
abandon their position near Miletus and return to Samos 
wdth their w’oundcd and their baggage. Having heard of 
the arrival of Theramenes with his fleet, they preferred 
leaving their victory unimproved, to the hazaru ul a g^ieral 
battle. Two out of the three commanders, indeed, were 
at first inclined to take the latter course, insisting that 
the maritime honour of Athens would be tariiibhed by 
retiring before the enemy. Hut the third, Phrynichus, 
opposed with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, 
that he at length induced his colleagues to retire. The 
fleet (he said) had not come prepared for fighting a naval 
battle, but lull of hoplites for land-operations against 
Miletus: the numbers of the newly-arrived Peloponnesians 
were not accurately known; and a defeat at sea, under 
existing circumstances, would be utter ruin to At hen?*. 
Thucydides bestows much praise on Phrynichus for the 
wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted upon. 
l’'he Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos; from hich place 

^ 2 
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the Argeian ho'pl'tes, sulky with their recent defeat, 
demanded to he conveyed home. ^ 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed 
CaptuTo of from the Gulf of lasus to Miletus, expecting to 
the'peio Athenians, and leaving their 

oonneaia'ns masts, sails, and rigging (as was usual when 
-ri^ipiun- going inta action) at Teichiussa. Finding 
KfiS Miletus already relieved of the enemy, they 

prisoner. stayed there only one day in order to reinforce 
themselves with the 25 triremes which Chalkideus had 
originally brought thither, and which had been since 
blocked up by the Athenian fleet at Lade — and then sailed 
back to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there deposited. 
Being now not far from lasus, the residence of Amorges. 
Tissaphernes persuaded them to attack it by sea, in 
cooperation with his forces by land. No one at Jasus was 
aware of the arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet: the triremes 
approaching were supposed to be Athenians and friends, 
so that the place was entered and taken by surprise ; 2 
though strong in situation and fortifications, and defended 
by a powerful band of Grecian mercenaries. The capture 
of lasus, in which the Syracusans distinguished themselves, 
was of signal advantage from the abundant plunder wlii^i 
it distributed among the army: the place bein^ rich frmn 
ancient date, and probably containing the accumulations 
of the satrap Pissuthnes, father of Amorges. It was handed 
over to Tis'saphemes, along with all the prisoners, for each 
head^if whom he paid downaDaric stater, or twenty Attic 
dri chmse — and along with Amorges himself, who had been 
taken alive and whom the satrap was thus enabled to send 
up to Susa. The Grecian mercenaries captured in the 
place were enrolled in the service of the captors, and sent 
by land under Pedaritus to Erythr®, in order that they 
might cross over from thence to Chios.* 

* Thucyd. viii. 26, 27. Phrynichus and his colleagues 

* Fhrynichufl the Athenian com* were certainly guilty of grave 
mander was afterwards displaced omission in not sending notice to 
by the Athenians— by the recom* Amorgds of the sudden retirement 
mendation of Pelsander, at the time of the Athenian fleet from MilAtus ; 
when this displacement suited the the ignorance of which circum* 
purpose of the oligarchical con* stance was one reason why Amorgfta 
spirators— on the charge of having mistook the Peloponnesian ships 
abando. jd and betrayed Amorgds for Athenian. 

on this occasion, and caused the * Thucyd. viii. 28. 
capture of lasus (Thucyd. vui.64). 
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The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both ilie 
opposing fleets, and the capture of lasus, took 
place about the autumnal equinox or the end n68*K(lm8 
of September; at which period, the Peloponne- 
sian fleet being assembled at Miletus, Tissa- pclnponn^ 
pherues paid to them the wages of the crews, 
at the rate of one Attic drachma per head per the raie^of* 
diem, as he had promised by his envoy at Sparta. 

But he at the same time gave notice for the “ 
future (partly at the instigation of Alkibiades, of which 
more hereafter) that he could not continue so high a rate 
of pay, unless he should receive express instructions from 
Susa; and that until such instructions came, he should §hc 
only half a drachma per day. Theramenes, being only 
commander for the interim, until the junction with Astj"- 
ochus, was ir.different to the rate at which the men were 
paid (a miserable jealousy which marks the low character 
of many of these Spartan officers): but the Syracusan Her- 
mokrates remonstrated so loudly against the reduction, 
that he obtained from Tissaphernes tne promise of a slight 
increase above the half drachma, though he could not suc- 
ceed in getting the entire drachma continued. ^ For the 
present, however, the seamen u'ere in good spirits; not 
m.erely from having received the high rate of pay, but from 
the plentiful booty recently acquired at lasus while 
Astyochus and the Chiaus were also greatly encouraged 
by the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless the Athe- 
nians on their side were also reinforced by 115 tfruh tri- 
remes, which reached Samos under StrombichideyjjHhar- 
minus, and Euktemou. The Athenian fleet from^hios 
was now recalled to Samos, where the commanders muster- 
ed their whole naval force, with a view of redividing it for 
ulteriof operations. 


> Tliucvd. viii 29. What this new 
rate of pay vras, or by what exact 
fraction it exceeded the half 
drachiua, is a matter which the 
words of ThucydidAs do not enable 
us to miike out. None of the coiu- 
montatoTs can explain the text 
Without admitting some altoratiou 
or omibsiou of words : nor does 


any of the explanations given .ip- 
poar to me convincing On the 
wliolc, I incline to consider the 
conjecture and explanation giveu 
by Faulniier aud Dobree as more 
plausible than that of Dr Aru''ld 
and Goller, or of Toppo and Hei- 
manii. 

* Tliucjd. viii. 3(i. 
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Considering 'hat in the autumn of the precfeding year, 
Powerful immed..alely after the Syracusan disaster, the 
navy ol Athens had been no less scanty in 
Samos- number of ships than defective in equipment — 
renorition amazement, that she had now at 

of the navy Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition 
of Athens, and disposable for service, besides some others 
specially destined for the transport of troops. Indeed 
the total number which she had sent out, putting together 
the separate squadrons, had been 128.^ So energetic an 
effort, and so unexpected a renovation of affairs from the 
hopeless prostration of last year, was such as no Grecian 
staJlfc except Athens could have accomplished f nor even 
Athens herself, had she not been aided by that reserve 
fund, consecrated twenty years before through the long- 
sighted calculation of Perikl^s. 

The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes in 
Astyochus poking a landing, and establishing a fortified post, 
at Chios and in Cluos; and lots being drawn among the gen- 
?ite**coa8t^' erals, Strombichides with two others were 
assigned to the command. The other 74 tri- 
remes, remaining masters of the sea, made^idescents near 
Miletus, trying in vain to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet 
out of that harbour. It was some time before Astyochus 
actually went thither to assume his new comiiiand — being 
engaged in operations near to Chios, which island had been 
left comparatively free by the recall of the Athenian fleet 
to tj^^eBeral muster at Samos. Going forth with twenty 
trirJjlpB — ten Peloponnesian and ten Ciiiaii — he made a 
fraitless attack upon Pteleus, the Athenian fortified post 
in the Erythraean territory; after which he sailed to Klazo- 
menae, recently re-transferred from the continent to the 
neighbouring islet. He here (in conjunction withCanios, 
the Persian general of the district) enjoined the Khizomo- 
nians agaih to break with Athens, lo leave their islet, and 
to take up their residence inland at JDaphnus, where the 
philo- Peloponnesian party among them still remained 
established since the former revolt. This demand being 
rejected, he attacked Klazomenae, but was repulsed, al- 
though the town was unfortified; and was presently driven 
off by a severe storm, from which he found shelter at Kyme 
and Phoksea. Some of his ships sheltered themselves 

^ Thucyd. viii. 30: compare Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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(luring the same storm on certain isletsm^ar to and belong- 
ing to Klazomense; on ivhich they remained eight days, 
destroying and plundering the property of the inhabitants 
and then rejoined Astyochus. That admiral mwis now an- 
xious to make an attempt on Lesbos, from which he receiv- 
ed envoys promising revolt from Athens. But the Corinth- 
ians and others in his fleet were so averse to the enter- 
prise, that he was forced to relinquish it and sail back 
to Chios; his fleet, before it arrived there, being again 
dispersed by the storms, frequent in the month of No- 
vember. * 

Meanwhile Pedarit us, despatched by land from Miletus 
(at the head of the mercenary force made pneon- Pedaritui, 
<*rs at lasus, as well as of 500 -of the Pelo- Laced^mo- 
ponnesian seamen who had originally crossed CuTob^ 
Ihe sea with ^^halkideus and since served as — disapTee- 
Jioplites), had reached Erythrae, and from thence JJ^een'him 
<Tossed the channel to Chios. To him and to the and Asty- 
(jhians, Astyochus now proposed to undertake 
the expedition to Lesbos; but he experienced from them 
the same reluctant e as from the Corinthians — a strong 
proof tliat theitone of feeling in Lesbos had been found 
10 be decidedly philo- Athenian on the former expedition. 
Pedaritus even peremptorily refused to let him have the 
(/hiaii triremes for any such purpose — an act of direct 
insubordination in a Lacedspmonian officer towards the 
admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus resented so strongly, 
that he immediately left Chios for Miletus, carrying away 
w'lth him all the Peloponnesian triremes, and tclll||||r the 
Chians, in terms of strong displeasure, that they might 
look in vain to him for aid, if they should come to need 
it. He halted with his fleet for the* night under the 
headland of Korykus (in the Erythrman territory), on the 
north side; but w'hile there, he ri^ceived an intimation of a 
supposed plot to betray Erythrjea by means of prisoners 
sent back from the Athenian station at Samos. Instead 
of pursuing his voyage to Miletus, he therefore returned 
on the next day to Erythrsea toinvestigate this plot, which 
turned out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves 
in order to obtain their liberation. > 

* Thucyd. Tiii. 31. <2 

* Thuoyd. Tin 32. 33. 
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The fact his thus going back to Erythrsea, instead 
Agtyochus his voyage, proved, by accident, 

abandons the salvation of his fleet. For it so happened 
tetuniB to same night the Athenian fleet under 

Miifttus- Strombichides — 30 triremes accompanied by 

whereb * he triremes carrying hoplites — had its station 

TBca^ed^ the OB the southern side of the same headland, 
fl *?t**^^**^ Neither knew of the position of the other, and 
* Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day 

towards Miletus, would have fallen in with the supeiior 
numbers of his enemy. He farther escaped a terrible 
storm, which the Athenians encountered when they 
doubled the hefdland going northward. Descrying three 
Chian triremes, they gave chase, but the storm became 
so violent that even these Chians had great difficulty in 
making their own harbour, while the three foremost Athe- 
nian ships were wrecked on the neighbouring shore, all the 
crews either perishing or becoming prisoners. » The rest 
of the Athenian fleet found shelter in the harbour of 
PhoenikuQ on the opposite mainland — under the lofty 
mountain called Mimas, north of Erythrsea. 

As soon as weather permitted, they 'pursued their 
The Atho- Lesbos, from which island they com- 

nians estab- menced their operations of invading Chios and 
lifted*^ 08 t establishing in it a permanent foroifled post, 
in ChioB,*to Having transported their land-force across from 
ieian^^ ^Lesbds, they occupied a strong maritime site 
IB an . ^ called Delphinium, seemingly a projecting cape 

havi4f a sheltered harbour on each side, not far from the 
city of Chios. 2 They bestowed great labour and time in 
fortifying this post, both on the laud and the sea side, 
during which process they were scarcely interrupted at 
all either by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison ; 
whose inaction arose not merely from the discouragement 
of the previous defeats, but from the political discussion 

* Thucyd. viii. 33. 34. repeating what they had once done 

* Thucyd. Tiii. 34-38. AeXtpivi before (c. 24), and what they 

. . . . ov — XifLCvac again did afterwards (c. 100). 1 

That the Athenians should select do not feel the difficulty which 
LesboB on this occasion as the strikes Dobree and Dr. Thiilwall. 
base of their operations, and as Doubtless Delphinium was to the 
the immediate scene of last pre- north of the city of Cliios. 
parations, against Chios—was uiil> 
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which now reigned in the city. A strong philo- Athenian 
party had pronounced itself ; and though Tydeus its leader 
was seized by Fedaritus and put to death, still his remain- 
ing partisans were so numerous, that the government was 
brought to an oligarchy narrower than ever — and to the 
extreme of jealous precaution, not knowing whom to trust. 
In spite of numerous messages sent to Miletus, entreating 
succour and representing flie urgent peril to which this 
greatest among all the Ionian allies of Sparta was exposed 
— Astyochus adhered to his parting menaces, and refused 
compliance. The indignant Fedaritus sent to prefer com- 
plaint against him at Sjiarta as a traitor. Meanwhile the 
fortress at Delphinium advanced so near towards com- 
pletion, that Chios began to suffer from it as much as 
Athens suffered from Dekeleia, with the farther misfortune 
of being blocked up by sea. The slaves in this wealthy 
island — chietly foreigners acquired by purchase, but more 
numerous than in any other Grecian state except Laconia 
— were emboldened by the manifest superiority and 
assured position of the invaders to desert in crowds; and 
the loss arising, not merely from their flight, but from the 
valuable infotfuation and aid which they gave to the enemy, 
was immense.' The distress of the island increased every 
day, and could only be relieved by succour from without, 
wliich Astyochus still withheld. 

That ofiicer, on reaching ALiletus, found the Pelopon- 
nesian force on the Asiatic side of the JBgean Dorieus 
just reinforced by a squadron of twelve triremes amvcB on 
under J)orieus; chiefly from Thurii, which had' cowtwith^ 
undergone a political revolution since the Athe- » squadron 
nian disaster atSyracuse, and was now decidedly 
in the hands of the active philo-Laconian party; Ast.\ochu« 
the ch^f persons friendly to Athens having been 
exiledl^ Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the near 
-<Egean in its soutliern latitude, had arrived ^“*‘*“®* 

• Thnojil. viii. 38-40. About the Even in antiquity, though the 
slaves in ('hios, see the extracts iustitution of slavery was univer- 
from Thoopunipus and Nympho- aal and noway disapproved, yet 
dOruB ill Athena'us, vi. p. 205. the slave-tr.'ide, or the buying and 

That from Nyinphod6ru8 appears seUing of slaves, was accoun*e * 
to be nothing but a romantic local more or loss odious, 
legend, connected with the Chapel * See the Life of Lysias the 
of the KinUheartcii Hvro Bhotor, m Dionv«iuB of Ffalikar- 

cu|jL£^oa:) at Cliius. 
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safely at KniJus, which had already been conquered by 
Tissaphemes fiom Athens, and had received a Persian 
garrison. 1 Orders uere sent from Miletus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard at Knidus, 
while the other half should cruise near the Triop ian Cape 
to intercept the trading-vessels from Egypt. But the 
Athenians, who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, 
sent a powerful squadron from Samos, which captured all 
*hese BIX triremes off Cape Triopium, though the crews 
escaped ashore. They farther made an attempt to recover 
Knidus, which was very nearly successful, as the town w'as 
unfortifijed on the sea-side. On the morrow the attack 
was renewed; but additional defences had been provided 
during the night, while the crews of the ships captured 
near Triopium had come in to help; so that the Athenians 
were forced to return to Samos without any larther advan- 
tage than that of ravaging theKnidian territory. Ast j uchus 
took no step to intercept them, nor did he think himself 
btrong enough to keep the sea against the 74 Athenian 
triremes at »Sanios, though his fleet at Miletus was at this 
moment in high condition. The rich booty ac<|uired at 
lasus was unconsumed; the Milesians were zealous in the 
confederate cause; while the pay from Tissapliernes con- 
tinued to be supplied with tolerable regularity, yet at the 
reduced rate mentioned a little above , 2 

Though the Peloponnesians had hitherto no ground 
of complaint (buch as they soon came to have) 
against the satrap for irregularity of payment, 
still the powerful fleet now at Miletus in.spired 
the commanders with a new tone of confidence, 
so that they became ashamed of the stipulations 
of that treaty to which Chalkideus and Alki- 
biades, when first landing at Miletus wi^ their 
scanty armament, had submitted. Accordingly 
Astyochus, shortly after his arrival at Miletus, and even 
before the departure of Theramen^s (whose functions had 
expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted on a 
fresh treaty with Tissaphemes, which was agreed on, to 
the following effect: — 

‘‘Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following 

nastius, c. 1 p 453 Keisk , and in > Thucyd viii. SS, Jb x«i yap 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt p 836 fAtvOoc kSiSoto atpxouvTtuc, 

» TLucji viii 35 109. 
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conditions, between the Lacedaemonians with their allies — 
and King Darius, his sons, and Tissaphenies. The Lace- 
daemonians and their allies shall not attack or injure any 
territory or any city which belongs to Darius or has 
belonged to his father or ancestors; nor shall they raise 
any tribute from any of the said cities. Neither Darius 
nor any of his subjects shall attack or injure the Lacedae- 
monians or their allies. Should the Lacedaemonians or 
their allies have any occasion for the king — or should the 
king have any occasion for the Lacedaemonians or their 
allies — let each meet as much as may be the wishes expressed 
by the other. Both will carry on jointly the war against 
Athens and her allies: neither party shall •bring the war to 
a close, without mutual consent. The king shall pay and 
keep any army which he may have sent for and which may 
be employed m his territory. If any of the cities parties 
to this cviiiveii'-icn shall attack the king’s territory, the rest 
engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with their 
best power. And if any one within the king’s territory, 
or within the territory subject to him, * shall attack the 
Lacedaemonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them 
and lend his best defensive aid." 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-hellenic patriotism, 
this second treaty ofAstyoclms andTheramenes Comparison 
was less disgraceful than the first treaty of 
(jhalkideus. It did not formally proclaim that treaty with 
all those Grecian cit ies which had ever belonged 
to the king or to his ancestors, should still be considered 
as his subjects; nor did it pltMlge the Lacedaemonians to 
aid the king in hindering any of them from achieving their 
liberty. It still admitted, however, by implication, undi- 
ininislit*d extent of the king's dominion, the same as at the 
iiiaximum under his jircdecessors — the like undefined rights 


' Thucyd. viii. 37. Kal tic 
-ciuv ev f)aaiXiu>c yu)pa,fj 

PaoiXruc dp^ci, ctet xf,# 
tp “ft tujv £ijp.pidyu)v, 
flaoOoc xtuX'jeTUi xai dpk^^gTio xatd 
t 6 ooti'to/. 

The <li8tin«'tion here drawn l>o> 
twecu theliinq's itrntory, ami the 
territory ovr which the king holds 
empire— deserves notice. By Hip 
fiiiinor phrasp is uuderstoud 


presume) the continent of Asia, 
vrhu’h Iho court of Susa looked 
upon, to|fOt1ior with all its inhabit- 
ants, as a frooliold exceedinalj 
SHcrod and peculiar (Hcrodot. i. 4) : 
by the latter, as much as the sa* 
trap should find It couvement to 
lu> hands upon, of that which I 
once belonf^fcd to Darius son of 
Hystaspes or to Xerxes, ia the 
plenitude of tliei ,'ower. 
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of the king tc meddle with Grecian afiFairs — the like un- 
qualified abancbt^nment of all the Greeks on the continent 
of Asia. The oonolusion of this treaty was the last act 
performed by Theramenes^ who was lost at sea shortly 
afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat — no one 
knew how. ^ 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned 
Arrival of a kv the Urgent solicitations of the distressed 
fresh Pelo- Chians for relief, and in spite of his reluctance, 
f^uadron^ Compelled by the murmurs of his own army 

under An- to lend an ear to them — when a new incident 
Kannwl** happened which gave him at least a good pretext 
Licbaa for directing his attention southward. A Pelo- 
as^yarun ponnesian squadron of 27 triremes under the 
com- command of Antisthenes, having started from 

missioner. kfalea about the winter tropic or close of 

412 B.C., had first crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed 
ten Athenian triremes and captured three of them — then 
afterwards, from apprehension that these fugitive Athe- 
nians would make known its approach atSamos, had made 
a long circuit round by Krete, and thus ultimately reached 
Kauuus at the south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. This 
was the squadron which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had 
caused to be equipped, having come over for that purpose 
a year before as envoys from the satrap Pi.arnabazus. 
Antisthenes was instructed first to get to Miletus and 
himself in concert with the mainLacedseinonian fieet ; next, 
to forward 'these triremes, or another squadron of eciual 
force, under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, for the puriiobc 
of ooperating with Pharnabazus against the Athenian 
dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the chi el 
of whom was Lichas, accompanied Antisthenes, to bo 
attached to Astyochus as advisers, according to a practice 
not unusual with the Lacedaemonians. These men were 
not only directed to review the state of affairs at Jdilotus. 
and exercise control coordinate wdth Astyochus — but even 
empowered, if they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral 
himself, upon whom the complaints ofPedaritus from Chios 
had cast suspicion; and to appoint Antisthenes in his 
place. 2 

^ Thucyd, viii. 38. diCGi:/iu>« tv Toi;, t? dfixopicvouc to)/ 

nelTjti d<pavl!:tT«i. tc Su<cnifxiXti9<)at> 

* Thuc !. vn. 39. Kai ttpr^To ai- ^ }ic/ A.ti apuTa &c. 
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No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Miletus the arrival 
of Antisthenes at Kaunus, than he postponed . 
all idea of lending aid to Chios, and sailed im- goel^with 
mediately to secure his junction with the 27 new 
triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun- letul to join 
sellers. In his voyage southward he captured 
the city of Kos, unfortified and half ruined by JJ^i'Idron - 
a recent earthquake, and then passed on to 
Knidus ; where the inhabitants strenuously urged nian squad, 
him to go forward at once, even without disem- 
barking his men, in order that he might surprise 
an Athenian squadron of 20 triremes under Charminus: 
which had been despatched from Samos, after the news 
received from Melos, in order to attack and repel the 
squadron under Antisthenes. Charminus, having his station 
at Syine, v. a^ oiuising neat Rhodes and the Lykian coast, 
to watch, though he had not been able to keep back, the 
Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In this position 
he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Astyochus, 
the approach of which he did not at all expect. But the 
rainy and hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, 
seeing at first only a fetv ships apart from the rest, mistook 
them for the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking 
the triremes thus seen, he at first gained considerable ad- 
vantage — disabling three and damaging several others. But 
presently the dispersed vessels of the main fleet came in 
sight and closed round him, so that he was forced to make 
the best speed in escaping, first to the island called Teut- 
lussa, next to Halikarnassus. He did not effect his escape 
without the loss of six ships; while the victorious Pelopon- 
nesians, after erecting their trophy on the island of Syrae, 
returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, including the 
27 triremes newly arrived, was now united.' The Athe- 
nians in Samos (whose aflairs were now in confusion, from 
causes which will be explained in the ensuing chapter) had 
kept no watch on the movements of the main Peloponnesian 
fleet at Miletus, and seem to have been ignorant of its 
departure until they were apprised of the defeat of Char- 
minus^ They then sailed down to Syme, took up fhe sails 
and rigging belonging to that squadron, which Inul been 
there deposited, and then, after an attack upon Loryma. 


• Thucyd. viii. 12. 
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carried back th^ir whole fleet (probably including the 
remnant of the squadron of Charminus) to Samos. i 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at 
Peio onne- consisted of 94 triremes, much superior 


Bian fleet at in number to the Athenian, it did not try to 
dcmbie*"” provoke any general action. The time of Lichas 
deaiiug of and his brother commissioners was at first speni 
in negotiations with Tissaphernes, who had 
breach be- joined them at Knidus, and against whom they 
tween him found a strong feeling of discontent prevalent 
an ilc as. fleet. That satrap (now acting greatly 

under the advice of Alkibiades, of which also more in the 


coming chapter) had of late become slack in the Pelopon- 
nesian cause, and irregular in furnishing pay to their sea- 
men, during the last weeks of their stay at Miletus. He 
was at the same time full of promises, paralysing all their 
operations by assurances that he was bringing up the vast 
fleet of Phenicia to their aid: but in reality his oliject was, 
under fair appearances, merely to prolong the contest and 
waste the strength of both parties. Arriving in tho midst 
of this state of feeling, and discussing with Tissaphernes 
the future conduct of the war, Lichas not only ex[>ressed 
displeasui’e at his past conduct, but even protested against 
the two conventions concluded by Chalkideus end by The- 


ramenes, as being, both the one and the other, a disgrace 
to the Hellenic name. Hy the express terms of the former, 
and by the* implications of the latter, not merely all tht; 
islands of the Aegean, but even Thessaly and Eoeotia, were 
acl iiowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, if she 
sanctioned such conditions, would be merely imposing 
upon the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of general free- 
dom, for which she professed to be struggling. Lichas. 
declaring that he would rather renounce all prospect of 
Persian pay, than submit to such conditions, proposed to 
negotiate for a fresh treaty upon other and better terms 
— a proposition, which Tissaphernes rejected with so much 
indignation, as to depart without settling anything. 2 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian 
counsellors. Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever 


* Thucyd. Tiii. 43. This defeat mophor. 810 , with the note of 
of Char 'iinus is made the subject Faulmior. 
of a jest by Aristophanes— Tbes- * Thucyd. viii. 43. 
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before had united in Asia, together with a nunif*rous body 
of allies, they calculated on being able to get 
money to pay their men without Persian aid; viln fl*eet® 
and an invitation, which they just now receiv- 
ed from various powerful men at Rhodes, tend- estabhshM 
ed to strengthen such confidence. The island of 
Rhodes, inhabited by a Dorian population con- ^ 
siderable in number as well as distinguished for nautical 
skill, was at this time divided between three separate city- 
governments, as it had been at the epoch of the Homeric 
Catalogue — Lindus, lalysus, and Kameinis; for the city 
called Rhodes, formed by a coalescence of all these three, 
dates only from* two or three years after the period which 
wc have now reached. Invited by several of the wealthy 
men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first attacked 
Kamciru«»; t’ • population of which, intimidated by a force 
of 91 triremes, and altogether uninformed of their ap- 
proach, abandoned their city, which had no defences, and 
fled to the mountains. i All the three Rhodian towns, de- 
stitute of fortifications, were partly persuaded, partly 
frightened, into the step of revolting from Athens and 
allying themselves with the Peloponnesians. The Athenian 
fleet, whose commanders were just now too busy with po- 
litical intrigue to keep due military watch, arrived from 
Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently returned to 
the former island, leaving detachments at Chalke and K&s 
to harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

• Thucyd. viij. 44 Oi 8’ ec Tf,v disposition to revolt. The power- 
'PoCo*, SKiy»ipuy£yo|*:#u)/ 3*10 tu>v ful men of the island (those who, 
SovaTcoTOTuiv avBptuv, ttj/ government was democrati 

eI^ov nXelv, Ac. oal, formed the oligarchical niinoi 

. . . Koii npoo^aXovTBc KiiAcipqj ity, but who formed the govern- 
*Pb8lac 7tpiuT|), vauai Tccoapai xal meat itself, if oligarchical) con- 
aav spire and bring in the Peloponne- 

Tooc itoXXo'Jc, oux eiSoxac xa bibu force, unknown to the bod> 
It pa o ffofie jtt, xai eip'JTov, dXXtuc of the citiaens and thus leave to 
xe xai axeij^iaxoo o&ot)^ x^; koXcux, the latter no free choice. The 
Ac. real feeling towards Athens on 

We have to remark here, as on the part of the body of the citi 
former occasions of revolts among zens is one of simple acquiescence 
tho dependent allies of Athens— with little attachment on the nno 
that the gourral population of the hand— yet no hatred, or sense of 
allied city manifests no previous practical sufTeriog. on tbe other, 
discontent, nor any spontaneous 
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The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a 
Long inac- Contribution of 32 talents, and adopted the is- 
tion of the land as the main station for their fleet, instead 
Rhodes- Miletus. W'e can explain this change of 
paralysing place by their recent unfriendly discussion with 
of^T^sa- Tissaphemes, and their desire to be more out 
phernAs;— of his reach, i But what we cannot so easily 
ofThe La- c^cplain, is — that they remained on the island 
cediemoni- without any movement or military action, and 
an ofAcers. actually hauled their triremes ashore, for the 
space of no less than eighty days; that is, from about the 
middle of January to the end of March 441 b.c. TV'hile 


their powerful fleet of 94 triremes, superior to that of 
Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle — their allies in Chios 
were known to be suffering severe and increasing distress, 
and repeatedly pressing for aid : 2 moreover the promise ol 
sending to cooperate with Pharnabazus against the Athe- 
nian dependencies on the Hellespont, remained unper- 


formed. 2 We may impute such extreme military slackness 
mainly to the insidious policy of Tissaphemes, now playing 
a double game between Sparta and Athens. He still kept 
up intelligence with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes — pa- 
ralysed their energies by assurances that the Phenician 
fleet was actually on its way to aid them — and ensured the 
success of these intrigues by bribes distributed personally 
among the generals and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus 
the general-in-chief took his share in this corrupt bargain, 
against which not one stood out except the Syracusan 


Hermokrates.* Such prolonged inaction of the aimameiit, 
at tbo moment of its greatest force, was thus not simply 
the fruit of honest mistake, like the tardiness of Nikias in 


Sicily — but proceeded from the dishonesty and personal 
avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, 
the many evidences which exist of the prevalence of per- 
sonal corruption — even in its coarsest form, that of direct 


* Thucyd. viii. 44 : compare c. 67. 

* Thncyd. viii. 40-55. 

* Thucyd. viii. 39. 

* Thucyd. ▼iii. 45. Suggeetions 
o/ Alkibiad^s to TissaphernAs— 

K«l Tobc TplTJpipXOUC X*' Tofl? CTp«- 

■c7)7obc TU)^ iiix.tu)v eSiSiaxe/ ojo-te 


Bovt* 7 p-^fjiaT •* au tov •▼s ijai, 
<L9T8 Y yo) p^ taoTi kn'i- 
TO), •T>7jv -d>v S'jporyoslu) r to'JTu>v 

Si, 'hpfjioxpaTrjc fivoiTioyTO piovoc 
o«4p ToO £i»pLtt«#To^ E'Jfi-axyixoij. 

About the bribes tn Astyochus 
himself, see also c. 50 
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bribery — among ihe leading Greeks of all the cities, when 
acting individually. Of such evidences the incident here 
recorded is not the least remarkable. Nor ought this gen- 
eral fact ever to be forgotten by those who discuss the 
question between oligarchy and democracy, as it stood in 
the Grecian world. The confident pretensions put forth 
by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks to superior virtue, 
public as well as private — and the quiet repetition, by va- 
rious writers modern and ancient, of the laudatory epithets 
implying such assumed virtue — are so far from being borne 
out by history, that these individuals were perpetually 
ready as statesmen to betray their countrymen, or as generals 
oven to betray the interests of their soldiers, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring money tliemselves. Of course it is not 
meant that this was true of all of them; but it was true 
sufficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency 
more tha’^ p. .b.ibb*. If, .^peaking on the average, the 
leading men of a Grecian community were not above the 
commission of political misdeeds thus palpable, and of a 
nature not to be disguised even from themselves — far less 
would they be above the vices, always more or less mingled 
w itli self-delusion, of pride, pow’er-seeking, partv-antipathy 
or sympathy, love of ease, &c. And if the community w’ere 
to have any chance of guarantee against such abuses, it 
( ould only bo by full license of accusation against delin- 
quents, and cei taiiity of trial before judges identified in 
interest with the people themselves. Such w'ere the se- 
vurities w'hich the Grecian democracies, especially that of 
Athens, tried to provide; in a manner not always wise, still 
less alw'iiys etfectual — but assuredly justified, in the am- 
])lest manner, by the urgency and prevalence of the evil, 
y^et in the coumioii representations given of Athenian 
affairs, this evil is overlooked or evaded; the precautions 
taken against it are denounced as so many evidences of 
democratical ill-temper and injustice; and the class of men, 
through whose initiatory action alone such precautions 
were enforced, are held up to scorn as demagogues and 
sifcophanls. Had these Peloponnesian generals and trier- 
archs, who under the influence of bribes wa-^^ted two iiu- 
I»ortant months in inaction, been Athenians, there might 
Iwive been some cliance of their being tried and punished; 
though even at Athens the chance of impunity to offenders, 
through powerful politictal clubs and other sini‘ tpr artifices, 

E 
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was much greatc^ than it ought to have been. So little is 
it consistent witK ihe truth, however often affirmed, that 
judicial accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation 
too frequent. When the judicial precautions provided at 
Athens are looked at, as they ought to be, side by side 
with the evil — they will bo found imperfect indeed both in 
the scheme and in the working, but certainly neither un- 
4 illed-for nor over-severe. 
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CHAPTER LXTI. 

TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR.— OLIGARCHY OF 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

About a year elapsed between the catastruj)he of the 
Athenians near Syracuse and the victory which 
they gamed over the Milesians, on landing near Atiiens, 
Miletus (from September 4 1 3 n.c., to September 
412 B.C.). After the first of those two events, the^defpat 
the complete "nin of Athens had appeared both 
to her enojnies and to herself, impending and 
irre])arable. Hut so astonishing, so rapid, and so energetic, 
had been her rally, that at the time of the second, she was 
found again carrying on a tolerable struggle, though with 
impjiired resource?’ and on a purely defensive system, 
agaiiisl enemies both bolder and more nuinerou than ever, 
^riiere is no reason to doubt that* her foreign affairs might 
liave gone on llms improving, had they not been endangered 
«it this critical moment by tlie treason of a fraction of her 
own citizens — bringing her again to the brink of ruin, 
from which she was only rescued by the incompetence of 
Jut enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alki- 
biades. I have already recounted how this man, 
alike unprincipled and energetic, had thrown inmt oftho 
himselt with his characteristic ardour into the 
service of Sparta, and had indicated to her the Hundred at 
best means of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting 
positive injury upon Athens, and lastly, ot 
provoking revolt among the Ionic allies of the latter. Tt 
was by liis boldness and personal connexions in loiiia that 
the revolt of Chios and Miletii*! had been determined. 

In llio course of a few month.s, however, ho had greatly 
lost the confidcnco of the Sparlans. The revolt of th'^ 
Asiatic dependencies of Athens had not been accomplished 
so easily and rapidly as he had predicted: Clialkideus, tho 
Spartan commander with whom he had acted, s defeated 

K 2 
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and slain near Mil«tus: the Ephor Endius, by whom he was 
chiefly protected, rcl*xined his office only for one year, and 
was succeeded by other Ephorsi just about the end of 
September, or beginning of October, when the Athenians 
gained their second victory near Miletus, and were on the 
point of blocking up the town; lastly, King Agis, the per- 
sonal enemy of Alkibiades, still remained to persecute him. 
Moreover, there was in the character of this remarkable 
man something so essentially selfish, vain, and treacherous, 
that no one could ever rely upon his faithful cooperation. 
Accordingly, as soon as any reverse occurred, that very 
energy and ability, which seldom failed him, made those 
with whom he acted the more ready to explain the 
mischance by supposing that he had betrayed tliem. 

It was thus that, after the defeat of Miletus, King Agis 
Order from enabled to discredit Alkibiades as a traitor 
Sparta to™ to Sparta; upon which the newEphors sent out 
at once an order to the general Astyochus, to 
* put him to death. Alkibiades had now an op- 

portunity of tasting the difference between Spartan and 
Athenian procedure. Though his enemies at Athmin wera 
numerous and virulent, — with all the advantage, so un- 
speakable in political warfare, of being able to raise tlie cry 
of irreligion against him; yet the utmost which they could 
obtain was, that he should he fmmmoned home to take his 
trial before the Dikastery. At Sparta, without any jjositi ve 

f round of crimination and without any idea of judicial 1 rial, 
is enemies procure an order that he shall be put to death. 
Alkibiades however got intimation of the order in 
He cftca eb retire to Tissaphernes. Probably he 

Totires^to^^* was forewarned by Astyochus hiins(*lf, not 
nis^and^^be moiistrous a dccd would grc'atly 

comes ad- alienate the Chians and Milesians, nor forebceiug 
p»*Vsm'nV^* the full mischief which his deseri ion would bring 
»isjain. upon Sparta. With that flexibility of character 
which enabled him at once to master and take up a ne^^ 
position, Alkibiades soon found means to insinuate liinibel ' 
into the confidence of the satrap. Ee began now to play 
a game neither Spartan, nor Athenian, but Persian and 
anti-Hellenic: a game of duplicity to which Tissaphcnies 

* See Thucyd. v. 36. ey A^xcoonjULOvoQ mat’ anoyTcivvi (y|* 

* Thac f*. viii. 45. Kai an’ crurtov jao xal riji ’'Ayi5i xai «).- 

8'f'xofi.ev7^c eniaroX^i npo<; ’Aatuo/ov / iw? a tc lato <; e'f> 7 i/CTo), /.c . 
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himself was spontaneously disposed, but to which the 
intervention of a dexterous Grecian negotiator was indis- 
pensable. It was by no means the interest of the Great 
Xing (Alkibiades urged) to lend such effective aid to either 
of the contending parties as would enable it to crush the 
other: he ought neither tj^ bring up the Phenician fleet to 
the aid of the Lacedseinonians, nor to furnish that abundant 
]iay which would procure for them indefinite levies of new 
Grecian force. He ought so to feed and prolong the war, 
as to make each party an instrument of exhaustion and 
impoverisliment against the other, and thus himself to rise 
on the ruins of both: first to break down the Athenian 
empire by means of the Peloponnesians, and afterwardb 
to expel the Peloponnesians themselves — which might be 
effected with little trouble if they were weakened by a 
protracted ',^r^'vioiis struggle. ^ 

Thus far Alkibiades gave advice, as a Persian coun- 
sellor, not unsuitable to the policy of the court hc advi«?c^ 
of Susa. But he seldom gave advice without 
some view to his own profit, ambition, or anti- neither oi 
pathies. Cast off unceremoniously by the Lace- th^Oreciau 
daemon ians, he was now driven to seek restora heartily— 
tioii in his own country. To accomplish this Yeans" 
object, it was necessary not only that he should towards"* 
preserve her from being altogether ruined, but 
that he should present himselt to the Athenians to ins ow^ 
as one who could, if restored, divert the aid of restoration. 
Tissaphernes from Lm'edaunon t(, Athens. Arcording- 
iy, he farther suggested to the satrap, that while it wa^ 
essential to his interest not to permit land power and 
maritime power to be united in the same hands, whether 
Lacedaemonian or Athenian — it would nevertheless 
found easier to arrange matters with the empire and 
pretensions of Athens, than with those of Lacediemon. 
Athens (he argued) neither sought nor professed any other 
object tlian the subjection of her own maritime dependen- 
cies, in return for which she W'ould willingly leave all the 
Asiatic Greeks in the hands of the (jreat King: while 
Sparta, forswearing all idea of empire, and professing 
ostentatiously to aim at the universal enfranchisement 
every Grecian city, could not with the smallest consistency 
conspire to deprive the Asiatic Greeks of the same 

* Tlmcyd. \iii. lu. 
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privilege. This i’iew appeared to be counten'^nced by the 
objection which T)i*'ramenes and many of the Pelopon- 
nesian officers had taken to the first convention concluded 
by Chalkideus and Alkibiades with Tissaphernes; objec- 
tions afterwards renewed by Lichas even against the 
second modified convention of ^Theramenes, and accom- 
panied with an indignant protest against the idea of surrend- 
ering to the Great King all the territory which had been 
ever possessed by his predecessors. '■ 

All these latter arguments, whereby Alkibiades pro- 
fessed to create in the mind of the satrap a preference for 
Athens, were either futile or founded on false assumptions. 
Alkibiades One hand, even Lichas never refuseci 

acts as ne- to concur in surrendering the Asiatic (wrecks 
Ti«!l’p"her!*’^ Persia — while on the other hand, the empire 
nfis at Mag- of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, 
nesia. p^gtiy sure to be more formidable to Persia 

than any efforts undertaken by Sparta under the disin- 
terested pretence of liberating generally the Grecian cities. 
Nor did Tissaphernes at all lend himself to any such posi- 
tive impression: though he felt strongly the force of the 
negative recommendations of Alkibiades — that he should 
do no more for the Peloponnesians than was sufficient to 
feed the war, without ensuring to them either a speedy or 
a decisive success : or rather, this duplicity was so congenial 
to his Oriental mind, that there was no need of Alkibiades 
to recommend it. The real use of the Athenian exile, was 
to assist the satrap in carrying it into execution; and to 
provide for him those plausible pretences and justifications, 
which he was to issue as a substitute for effective supplies 
of men and money. Established along with Tissaphernes 
at Magnesia — the same place which had been occupied 
about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, equally 
unprincipled and yet abler, Themistokles — Alkibiades 
served as interpreter of his views in all his conversations 
with the Greeks, and appeared to, be thoroughly in his 
confidence: an appearance of which he took advantage to 
pass himself off falsely upon the Athenians at Samos as 
having the power of turning Persian wealth to the aid of 
Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernes, immediately 
nfter the capture of lasus and of the revolted Amorges, 

* Thucyil. viii 4(j-52. 
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io the Peloponnesians at Miletus, was at the rate of one 
drachma per head. But notice was given that Diminution 
for the future it would be reduced one half; 
a reduction for which Alkibiades undertook to nisUe^d by 
furnish a reason. The Athenians (he urged) 
gave no more than half a drachma; not because Peiopon- 
they could not afford more, but because, from neaians. 
their long experience of nautical affairs, they had found 
that higher pay spoiled the discipline of the seamen by 
leading them into excesses and over-indulgence, as well as 
by inducing too ready leave of absence to be granted, in 
confidence that the high pay would bring back the men 
when called for.i As he probably never expected that 
such subterfuges (employed at a moment when Athens was 
BO poor that she could not even pay the half drachma per 
head) would ^nrry conviction to any one — so he induced 
Tissaphernes to strengthen their effect by individual 
liribos to the generals and trierarchs; a mode of argument 
which was found effectual in silencing the comjilaints of 
all, with the single exception of the Syracusan Hermo- 
krates. In regard to other Grecian cities who sent to ask 
pecuniary aid, and especially Chios, Alkibiades spoke out 
with less reserve. They had been hitherto compelled to 
contribute to Athens (he said), and now that they had 
ehaken oil’ this payment, they must not shrink from imposing 
upon themselves equal or even greater burthens in 
their own defence. !Nor was it anything less (he added) 
than sheer impudence in the Chians, the richest people in 
Greece — if they required a foreign military force for their 
protection, to require at the same time that others should 
furnish the means of paying it. 2 At the same time, how- 
ever, he intimated — by way of keeping up hopes for the 
future — that Tissaphernes w’as at present carrying 011 the 
ANar at his OAvn cost; hut if hereafter remittances should 

* Thucyd. viii. 45. Oi rac vao? it is right. 
dnoXcUuistv, uiro).i7c6v-s« e«: ojir^psiav * Thucyd. viii. 45. Toe 6e iroXeii; 
Tov icpooo'f&iXo(j.svov fjLisOov. ^EOfxsvoc )r !ir,|xaTU) ; arTjXoosv, outoc 

This passage is both doubtful in dvTi) syu>v urip tou 
the text and difficult in the traiisla- ot Xloi dvoio^ru/TOt cTcv, icXouJitu- 
tion. Among the many different to-oi 5vt£c T<bv ‘KX)t,vh);, 
explanations given by the oum> fie o{xu); oco'ofxevoi d;touji xJt cotc 
meutators, I adopt that of Dr. oopisai xai dXXouc 

Arnold as the least unsatisfactory, Orep tv}; exeUu)'' sXs'j9:piac xiu6u- 
though without any confidence that vcuciv. 
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arrive from Susa,, the full rate of pay would be resumed, 
with the addition of* aid to the Grecian cities in any other 
way which could be reasonably asked. To this promiso 
was added an assurance that the Phenician fleet was now 
under equipment, and would shortly be brought up to 
their aid, so as to give them a superiority which would 
render resistance hopeless: an assurance not merely de- 
ceitful, but mischievous, since it was employed to dissuade 
them from all immediate action, and to paralyse their navy 
during its moments of fullest vigour and efficiency. Even 
the reduced rate of pay was' furnished so irregularly, and 
the Peloponnesian force kept so starved, that the duplicity 
of the satrap became obvious to every one, and was only 
carried through by his bribery to the officers. * 


While Alkibiades, as the confidential agent and mter- 
preter of Tissaphernes, was carrying on this anti-Pclopoii- 
nesian policy through the autumn and winter of 412 — 41 1 
B.c. — partly during the stay of the Peloponnesian fleet at 
Miletus, partly after it had moved to Knidus and Rhodes 
— he was at the same time opening correspondence with 
the Athenian officers at Samos. His breach with the Pe- 


loponnesians, as well as hjs ostensible position 
in the service of Tissaphernes, were facts well- 
known among the Athenian armament; and his 
scheme was, t(f procure both restoration and 
renewed power in his native city, by represent- 
ing himself as competent to bring over to her 
the aid and alliance of Persia, through his as- 
cendency over the mind of the satrap. His hos- 
tility to the democracy, however, was so gen- 
erally known, that he despaired of accomplish- 
ing his return unless he could connect it with an oligarchi- 
cal revolution; which, moreover, was not less gratifying 
to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his 
ambition for the future. Accordingly he sent over a pri- 
vate message to the officers and tricrarchs at Samos, 
several of them doubtless his personal friends, desiring to 


Alkibiades 
opens corre- 
spondonco 
with the 
Athenian 
officers at 
Samos. He 
originates 
the scheme 
of an oli- 
garchical 
revri itioii 
at Athens. 


Mi 

* Thucyd. viii. 4C. Tr,i te TporsTj# 
xax(I>c sropi!:£ toT? FlEXorov^yjOtoi? 
xal vxufAajrEiv oux Eict* d>Xo X7l ra; 
dlotviaaac vao^ 'paoyto/ t^cEiv xal ex 
nepiovToc aYuivisIaOai rfflcipe xi 


rpaYfjLOTa xal ttjv dxpiTjv toO vaotixcio 

a'iTib# dcpsiXsTO, xd^y 

iayjjpatj xd te aX)a, xaxa^avsoTspoi 
“ij luoxE )av4d;£ivi oy x|:o9'JpLU>; Eo#;- 
‘xoXeixEi. 
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be remembered to the “best men” in the armament i — such 
was one of the standing phrases by which oligarchical men 
knew and described each other — and intimating his anxious 
wish to come again as a citizen among them; bringing with 
him Tissapherues as their ally. But he would come only 
on condition of the formation of an oligarchical govern- 
ment; nor would he ever again set foot amidst the odious 
democracy to whom he owed his banishment. 2 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary 
calamity, which so near brought Athens to conspiracy 
absolute ruin, called the Oligarchy of Four arranged 
Hundred: a suggestion from the same exile who ^Vhenlan^* 
had already so deeply wounded his country by cifficereand 
sending Gylippus to Syracuse, and the Lacedae- ‘** 

monian garrison to J)ekcleia. As yet, no man in Samos 
had thought r^f a revolution; but the moment that the idea 
was thus started, the trierarchs and wealthy men in the 
armament caught at it with avidity. To subvert the de- 
mocracy for their own profit, and to be rewarded for doing 
so with the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying on 
the war against the Peloponnesians — was an extent of 
good fortune greater than they could possibly have hoped. 
Amidst the exhaustion of the public treasure at Athens, 
and the loss of tribute from her dependencies, it was now 
the private proprietors, and most of all, the wealthy pro- 
prietors — upon whom the cost of military operations fell: 
trom which burthen they here saw the prospect of relief, 
coupled with increased chance of victory. Flatc with so 
tempting a promise, 11 deputation of them crossed over 
from Samos to the mainland to converse personally with 
Alkibiades, who again renewed his assurances in person, 
that he wrould bring not only Tissapherues, but the Great 
King himself, into active alliance and cooperation with 
Athens provided they would put down the Athenian de- 
mocracy, which ho affirmed that the king could not possibly 
trust.3 lie doubtless did not omit to set forth the other 
side of the alternative; that if the proposition were re- 
fused, Persian aid would be thrown heartily into the scale 

' 'Ilinryd. viii. 47. Ta jjLtv aaJ niov, Jti e*:' 6) iVapX^? 

AXyi^'aOo’j O'j i:o/r^pia ouOs rf, 4a'J 

TO'K 8y /a-toTarou; a'jTMj* (’A0r)vauni) x*“£X'ju)v, Ao. 

Q'vSpac, I03TS r.:pi aO-r* *j * Thueyvl. viii 47. 

s <: T 0 y : 3 ' ^ ^ ^ avOptt)- * Tliucy il viii. 4 ^ 
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of the Peloponn^' ana jin which case, there was noloiiger any 
hope of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh 
oiigarchi- assurauces, the oligarchical men in Samos came 
together, both in greater number and with re- 
hetttries or doubled ardour, to take their measures for sub- 
powticai verting the democracy. They even ventured to 
p^sanderis speak of the project openly among the mass of 
iorw*r/tho armament, who listened to it with nothing 
co^napiracy'^ but aversiou; but who were silenced at least, 
at Athens, though iiot satisfied, by being told tiiat the 
Persian treasury would be thrown open to them on con- 
dition, that they would relinquish their democracy. Such 
was at this time the indis2>ensable need of foreign money 
for the purposes of the war — such was the certainty of 
ruin, if the Persian treasure went to the aid of the enemy 
— that the most democratical Athenian might well hesitate 
when the alternative was thus laid before him. The oli- 
garchical conspirators, however, knew well that they had 
the feeling of the armament altogether against them — 
that the best which they could expect from it was a re- 
luctant acquiescence — and that they must accomi)lish the 
revolution by their own hands and management. They 
formed themselves into a political confederacy (or Hetan'ia) 
for the purpose of discussing the best mcasuies towards 
theiv end. It was resolved to send a deputation to Athens, 
with Peisander* at the head, to make known the now jiro- 
spect and to put the standing oligarchical clubs (I Lot .cries) 

• It 18 asserted ii: au Oration of down the Athenian donintracy, is 
Lysias (Orat. XXV. kocTa>o- to me quite buflicicnt cMdciiec that 

osuic ’ AtoXoyio'j c* 3. p. 7GG Keisk.) the taunts of the oomic wnti'rs 
that Phrynichua and Peisander em- against his cowardirr aic* un- 
harked in this oligarchical con- founded. Xenophon in tlic Syip- 
spiracy for the purpose of getting posion repeats this taunt (ii. 14), 
clear of previous crimes committed which also appears in Aristopha- 
under the democracy. But there nes, Eupolis, Plato Coniicus, and 
is notiling to countenance such an othcis see the passages collected 
assertion, and the narrative of in Mcinoke, Histor, Critic, roinicor. 
Thucydides gives quite a different Gr.rcorum, vol. i. p. 178, Ac. 
colour to their behaviour. Modern writers on Grecian his- 

Peiaander was now serving with tory often repeat such bitter jests 
the armament at Samos ; moreover as if they wore sr* much genuine 
his forwardness and energy (pre and trustworthy evidence aganibt 
► ently ‘o he described) in taking the person libelled, 
the formidable initiative of putting 
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into active (‘ooperation for the purpose of violently hn ak- 
ing up tlie democracy; and farther, to eatabli^ll oligarcJii- 
cal governments in all the remaining dependencjcs of 
Athens. They imagined that these dependencies would 
he thus induced to remain faithful to her, perhaps even 
that some of those which had already revolted might come 
hack tho their allegiance — when once she should he re- 
lieved from her democracy and placed under the rule ol 
her ‘‘best Jiiid most virtuous citizens.” 

Hitherto, the bargain tendered for accej)taiice had 
been — subversion of the Athenian democracy ^ 
and restoration of Alkihiades, on one hand — 
against hearty cooperation, and a free supply chic.ii con- 
of gold, from Persia, on the other. But what 
security was there that such bargain would he realised — 
or that whti +he first ]>art should have been brought tc) 
pass, the second would follow? There was absolutely no 
security except the word of Alkihiades: very little to be 
trusted, even when promising what was in liis own powei‘ 
io perform, as wo may recollect from his memorable deal- 
ing with the l^iceduemoman envoys at Athens — and on the 
present occasion, vouching for something in Hself extra- 
v.iuant and jircposterous. For wdiat reasonable motive 
could he imagined to make the Groat King shape his for- 
eign policy according to tlie interests of Alkihiades — or 
to inspire him with such lively interest in the substitution 
of oligarcliy for democraey at Athens? This was a question 
winch the oligarchical conspirators at Samos not only never 
troubled themselves to raise, hut which tliL^\ had evefy 
motive to suppress. The suggestion of Alkihiades coin- 
cided iully with their political interest and ambition. Their 
oh]ect was to put down the democracy, and get possession 
of the government for themselves — a purpose, towards 
which the promise of Persiau gold, if they could get it ac- 
credited, was inestimable as a stepping-stone, whetlier it 
aftt'rwards turiicd out to he a delusion or not. The pro- 
bability IS, that having a strong interest in believing it 
themselves, and a still stronger interest in making others 
believe it, they talked each other into a sincere persuasion. 
Without adverting to this fact, we should he a< a loss to 
understand how tlie word of such a man as Alkibi.ides, ou 
such a matter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in 
motion a wdiole train of novel and momentous events. 
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There wari one man, and one man alone so far as we 
OppoBition ventured openly to call it in question, 

of Phryni” This was Phrynichus, one of the generals of the 
mos* to^the" recently given valuable counsel 

conspira- after the victory of Miletus; a clear-sighted and 
*0 sagacious man, but personally hostile to Alki- 
biades, and thoroughly seeing through his char- 
acter and projects. Though Phrynichus was afterwards 
one of the chief organizers of the oligarchical movement, 
when it became detached from and hostile to Alkibiades — 
yet under the actual circumstances he discountenanced it 
altogether. ^ Alkibiades (he said) had no attachment to 
oligarchical government rather than to democratical; nor 
could he be relied on for standing by it after it should have 
been set up. His only purpose was, to make use of ( ho 
oligarchical conspiracy now forming, for his own restora- 
tion; which, if brought to pass, could not fail to introduce 
political discord into the camp — the greatest misfortune 
that could at present happen. As to the Persian king, it 
was unreasonable to expect that he would put himself out 
of his way to aid the Athenians, his old enemies, in whom 
he had no confidence — while he had the Peloponnesians 
present as allies, with a good naval force and powerful 
cities in his own territory, from whom he had never expe- 
rienced either insult or annoyance. Moreover (ihe depend- 
encies of Athens — upon whom it was now proposed to 
confer, simultaneously with Athens herself, the blessing of 
oligarchical government — would receive that boon with 
indifference. Those who had already revolted, would not 
con*e back; those who yet remained faithful, would not be 
the more inclined to remain so longer.. Their object would 
be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy or democracy, 
as the case might be. Assuredly they would not expect 
better treatment from an oligarchicalgovernment at Athens, 
than from a democratical; for they knew that those self- 
styled “good and virtuous” men, who would form tlic oli- 
garchy, were, as ministers of democracy, the chief advisers 

' Phrynichus is affirmpd in an phoney, or false ami vexatious ac 
Oration of bysias to have been cusatiou before the Dikastory and 
originally poor, kof>ping sheep in tlio public assembly (Ly4ias, Orat 
the country part of Attica , then xx. pro Polystrato, c. 3, p. 674 
to have resided in the city, and Jloisk.). 
practiseif* what was called syto- 
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and instigators of the people to iniquitous deeds; most 
commonly for nothing but their own individual profit. 
"From an Athenian oligarchy, the citizens of these depend- 
encies had nothing 1o expect Wt violent executions without 
any judicial trial; but under the democracy, they could 
obtain shelter and the means of appeal, while their perse- 
cutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, from the 
jieople and the popular Dikasteries. Such (Phrynichus 
affirmed on his own personal knowledge) w^as the genuine 
feeling among the deimndeucies of Athens. ^ Having thus 
shown the calculations of the conspirators — as to Alki- 
biades, as to Persia, and as to the allied dependencies — to 
be all illusory, Phrynichus concluded by entering his decided 
protest against adopting the propositions of Alkibiades. 

Hut in this protest (borne out afterwards by the result ) 
he stood nenrly alone. The tide of opinion, .. 
among the oiigarcnital conspirators, ran so fun- and 
ously the other w’ay, that it was resolved to des- c^untpr- 
patch Pcisander and others immediately to ofPhryni 
Athens to consummate the oligarchical revolu- 
tion as well as the recall of Alkibiades ; and at the ' 
same time to propose to the people their new intended ally 
Tissayih ernes. 

Phrynicim." knew w’^ell what would be the consequence 
to himself — if this consummation were brought about, as 
be foresaw that it probably would bi‘ — from the vengeance 
of liis enemy Alkibiades against his recent opposition? 
Satisfied that the latter would destroy him, he took 


* Tinicyd. viii. 48. Jiz -c 

al? u:T:oy 5/) 
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In tho comparison So- 

tween oligarchy and dcrnocraci iii 
Gioeco, there is hard1\ an> cvult lu-o 
inure important than thi'i passage * 
a testimony to the coniparativi 
merit of deniocracy, pronounced 
by an oligarcincal con-ipiiator, a 
{•auctioned b^' an historian himself 
unfiiondly to the doino« racy. 
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measures for destroying Alkibiades beforehand, even by a 
treasonable comm'nnication to the Lacedsemonian admiral 
Astyochus at Miletus; to whom he sent a secret account 
of the intrigues which the Athenian exile was carrying on 
at Samos to the prejudice of the Peloponnesians, prefaced 
with an awkward ajjology for this sacrifice of the interests 
of his country to the necessity of protecting himself against 
a personal enemy. But Phrynichus was imperfectly in- 
formed of the real character of the Spartan commander, or 
of his relations with Tissaphernes and Alkibiades. Not 
merely was the latter now at Magnesia, under the protec- 
tion of the satrap, and out of the power of the Lacedae- 
monians — but Astyochus, a traitor to his duty through the 
gold of Tissaphernes, went up thither to show the letier 
of Phrynichus to the very person whom it was intended to 
expose. Alkibiades forthwith sent intelligence to the 
generals and officers at Samos of the step taken by Phry- 
nichus, and pressed them to put him to death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and 
was probably preserved only by that respect for judicial 
formalities so deeply rooted in the Athenian character, 
ill the extremity of danger, he resorted to a otill more 
subtle artifice to save himself. He despat ^'hed a second 
letter to Astyochus, complaining of the violation of confi- 
dence in regard to the former, but at the sar’'^ time in- 
timating that he was now willing to betray to the Lacedse- 
monians the camp and armament at Samos. He invited 
Astyochus tb come and attack the place, which was as yet 
unfortified— explaining minutely in what manner 1 he fit tack 
coul I be best conducted; and he concluded by saying that 
this, as well as every other means of defence, must be par- 
doned to one whose life was in danger from a personal 
enemy. Foreseeing that Astyochus would hetray this 
letter as he had betrayed the former, Plirjmiclms waited a 
proper time, and then revealed to the camp the intention 
of the enemy to make an attack, as if it had reached him 
by private information. He insisted on the necessity of 
immediate precautions, and himself as general superin- 
tended the work of fortification, which was soon completed. 
Presently arrived a letter from Alkibiades, communicating 
to the army that Phrynichus had bidrayed them, and that 
the Peloponnesians were on the point of making an attack. 
But thfti letter, arriving after the precautions taken by 
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order of Phrynichus himself had been already completed, 
was construed into a mere triclk on the part of Alhibiades 
himself, through his acquaintance with the intentions oi 
the Peloponnesians, to raise a charge of treasonable cor- 
respondence against his personal enemy. The impression 
thus made by his second letter effaced the taint which had 
been left upon Phrynichus by the first, insomuch that tin- 
latter stood exculpated on both charges. * 

But l*hrynichus, though thus successful in extricathisr 
himself, failed thoroughly in his manoeuvre against the in- 
fluence and life of Alkibiades; in whose favour pyo^eed- 
the oligarchical movement not only went on, ing-, of 
but was transferred from Samos to Athens. On 
arriving at the latter place, Peisaiider and his stmn;? op- 
companions laid before the public assembly the ""he 
projects which had been conceived by the oh- j^opie boUi 
garchs at ‘"auioa The peojilc vTere invited to 
restore Alkibiades and renouncc,their democra- to'IheVo" 
iical constitution; in return for which, they were 
assured of obtaining the Persian king as an ‘ 

ally, and of overcoming the Peloponnesians. 2 Violent was 
the storm which iliese propositions raised in the public 
assembly. Many speakers rose in animated defence of the 
democracy; few, if any, distinctly against it. The oppo- 
nents of Alkibiades indignantly denounced the mischief of 
restoring him, in violation of the laws, and in reversal of 
a judicial sentence; while the EumolpidsB and Kerykes, the 
.sacred families connected with the Eleusinian mysteries 
winch Alkibiades had profaned, entered their solemn pro- 
test on religious grounds to the same effect. Agaiust all 
these vehement opponents, whose impassioned invectives 
obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Peisanderhad 
but one simple reply. He called them forward successively 


• Tlnicyd. viii. 5(i, Rl. 

* In tho apooch mado by Thera- 
mont^s tlio Athenian) during the 
oligarchy of Thirty, seven years 
afterwards, it is affirmed ihat the 
Athenian people voted tho adop- 
tion oC tho oligarchy of Ffotr 
Hundred, from being told that tho 
Lan’ficBmOHians would never trust 
a democracy <Xeiioph. Hellen. ii. 
3, 45). 


This is thoroughly incorrect— -a 
specinioii of the loose assertion of 
speakers in regard to facts even 
not very long past. At tho moment 
when Therameiifis said this, the 
question, what political constitu- 
tion at Athens the Laood.'vmoniaus 
would please to tolerati-, was aU 
important tu tho Athenians. I'hera- 
mends transferal the feelmea of the 
present to the incid ‘nts of the past. 
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by name, and put to each tl^e question — ‘‘What hope have 
you of salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians 
have a naval force against us fully equal to ours, together 
with a greater number of allied cities — and when the king 
as well as Tissaphernes are supplying them with money, 
while we have no money loft? What hope have you of 
salvation, unless we can persuade the king to come over 
to our side ?” The answer was a melancholy negative — or 
perhaps not less melancholy silence. ‘•Well then (rejoined 
Peisander) — that object cannot possibly be attained, un- 
less we conduct our political affairs for the future in a 
more moderate way, and put the powers of govcrnnicnt 
more into the hands of a few — and unless we rcc.ill Alki- 
biades, the only man now' living who is competent to do 
the business. Under present circumstances, we surely shall 
not lay greater stress upon our political constitution than 
upon the salvation of the city; the rather as what wc now 
enact may be hereafter modified, if it be found not to 
answer.” 

Against the proposed oligarchical change the repug- 
Unwiliing nawce of the assembly w as alike angry and un- 
vote of the animous. But they were silenced by the im- 
rehnquish** perious iiecessity of the case, as the armament 
their demo- at Samos had been before; and admitting the 
un^der the alternative laid down by ]?eisander y&ii I have 
promise of observed already), the most democratical citizen 
foVthTvTan embarrassed as to his vote. AVhcllior 

Peisander ' any Speaker, like Phryniclius at Samos, arraign- 
toupp^tute fallacy of the alternative, and called upon 

with Aiki Peisander for some guarantee, better than more 
biadfes. asseveration, of the benefits to come — we are 
not informed. But the general vote of tlio assembly, re- 
luctant and only passed in the liope of future change, sanc- 
tioned his recommendation. » He and ton other envoys, 

* Thncyd. viii. 54. *0 S: Si^(js.r.cTo mitlento populo, itnperium ad Se- 
lls^ icpuiTOv axo'juiv ya\tinx)<i etpeoc natum transrertui’' (Justin, v 3). 
TO icepi Tijc 6)iyapyiac’ aawux; Os Justin is coriect, so far as this 
5i079x6pi3vo; uno too fistsa^Spou |jlt] vote goes hut he takes no notice 
ewai &XX'y]v ouiTYjolav, fielaac, xal of the chaiigi* oi matters aftorwaids, 
dpia iXxtlluiv u>c xai when the establishment of the Four 

XsiTai, eve6u>xe. Hundred was consummated 

*^Atheniensibu8, imminento peri- tiic iiroiuised benefit of Persian 
culo beUj, major salatis quam alliance, and by simple torroribin. 
dignitatis cura fait. Itaquc, i>er- 
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invested with full powers of negotiating with Alkibiades 
and Tissaphernds, were despatched to Ionia immediately 
Peisander at the same time obtained from the assembly a 
vote deposing Phrynichus from his command; under the 
accusation of having traitorously caused the loss of lasus 
and the capture of Amorges, after the battle of Miletus — 
but from the real certainty that he would prove an insu- 
perable bar to all negotiations with Alkibiades. Phry- 
nichusi with his colleague SkironidSs, being thus displaced, 
Leon and Diomedon were sent to Samos as commanders in 
their stead; an appointment, of which, as will be presently 
seen, Peisander was far from anticipating the conse- 
quences. 

Before his departure for Asia, he took a step yet more 
important. He was well aware that the recent paigander 
vote — a result of fear inspired by the war, re- brings the 
presenting « oCi^Mii»<=‘nt utterly at variance with Jil^ciubrat 
that of the assembly, and only procured as the Athens mto 
price of Persian aid against a foreign enemy — acfion*^^** 
would never pass into a reality by the spon- against* the 
taneous act of the people themselves. It was Nomocracy 
indeed indispensable as a first step; partly as an authority 
to himself, partly also as a confession of the temporary 
weakness of the democracy, and as a sanction and en- 
couragement for the oligarchical forces to show them- 
selves. But the second step yet remained to be per- 
formed; that of calling these forces into energetic action — 
organising an amount of violence sufficient to extort from 
the people actual submission in addition to verbal acquies- 
cence — and thus as it were tying down the patient while 
the process of emasculation was being consummated. Pei- 
sander visited all the various political clubs, conspiracies, 
or Hetseries, which were habitual and notorious at Athens ; 
associations, bound together by oath, among the wealthy 
citizens, partly for purposes of amusement, but chiefly 
pledging tho members to stand by each other in objects of 
political ambit ion, injudicial trials, in accusation or defence 
of official men after the period of office had expired, in 
carrying points through the public assembly, &c. Among 
these cbibs were distributed most of *^the best citizens, the 
good and honourable men, the elegant men, the men of note, 
the temperate, the honest and moderate men,”^ &c., to 

* Oi PfllTiffTOi, oi xaXoxdyaOol, ol oi Yvtupifj.'* , oi 9u>opovs<, 

VOL. VII. S 
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employ that cofniiilimentary phraseology by which wealthy 
and anti-populai politicians nave chosen to designate each 
other, in ancient as well as in modem times. And though 
there were doubtless individuals among them who deserved 
thete appellations in their best sense, yet the general char- 
acter of the clubs was not the less exclusive and oligarch- 
ical. In the details of political life, they had different 
partialities as well as different antipathies, and were oftener 
in opposition than in cooperation with each other. But 
they famished, when taken together, a formidable anti-po- 
pular force; generally either in abeyance, or disseminated 
in the accomplishment of smaller political measures and 
separate personal successes — but capable, at a special crisis, 
ofbeing evoked, organised, and put in conjoint attack, for 
the subversion of the 'democracy. Such was the important 
movement now Initiated by Peisander. He visited sepa- 
rately each of these clubs, put them into communication with 
each other, and exhorted them all to joint aggressive action 
against their common enemy the democracy, at a moment 
vmen it was already intimidated and might be finally over- 
thrown. < 


Ao.i le parti honndte et mod^rd, 
do. 

^ Abont these ^uvwfi-oclat ini 
Slxavc xal — political and 

jadioial associatioxiB- see above in 
this History, oh. zzzvii., oh. li. ; 
see also Hermann BUttner, Ge- 
BOhiohte der politischen Heteerleen 
zi. Athen, pp. 'i5, 79, Leipsic, 1840. 

There seem to have been similar 
political clubs or associations at 
Carthage, ezerclslng much influ- 
ence, and holding perpetual ban. 
quets as a means of largess to the 
poor — Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 2; 
Livy, zzziil. 46 ; zzziv. 61 ' compare 
Kluge, ad Aristotel. de Polit. Oar- 
thag. p. 46-127, W’^ratlsl. 1824. 

The like political associations 
were both of long duration among 
the nobility of Borne, and of much 
influence for political objects as 
well as Judicial success — “ooitiones 
(compare Cicero pro Oluentio, c. 
64, B. *9) honorum adlpiscendorum 
CAusa factw — factiones — sodalita- 


tes.” The incident described in 
Livy (iz. 26) IB remarkable. The 
Senate, suspecting the character 
and proceedings of these clubs, 
appointed the Dictator Meemus (in 
312 B.o.) as commissioner with full 
power to investigate and deal with 
them. But such was the power of 
the clubs, in a case where they 
had a common interest and acted 
in cooperation (as was equally the 
fact under Peisander at Athens), 
that they completely frustrated the 
inquiry, and <went on as before. 
“Noc* diutius, uf fit, quam dum 
recena erat, quaaiio per clara wo- 
mttia reorum viguit: Inde labi 
cospit ad viliora capita, donee 
coitionibua fa< tioniJuaquCf adver8U9 
qnaa comparata erat^ oppreaaa eat ” 
(Livy, iz. 2G.). Compare Dio Cass, 
zzzvii. 67, about the itaipixot of 
the Triumvirs at Borne. Quintus 
Cicero (de Petition. Consulat. c. 5) 
says to his brother tlio orator— 
**Quod SI satis gratJ homines essent, 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the 
same purpose, Peisander left Athens with his Peisandcr 
colleagues to enter upon his negotiation with - 

Tissaphemes. But the cooperation and aggres- samJi- 
sive movement of the clubs which he had ongin- 
ated, was prosecuted with increased ardour manage-^ 
during his absence, and even fell into hands mcntofthe 
more organising and effective than his own. The cai*^con- 
rhetorical teacher Antiphon, of the deme Rham- . 

nus, took it in hand especially, acquired the and Phrym" 
confidence of the clubs, and drew the plan of 


hopc omnia (i. e. all the suhaidia 
neceasary for aucceaa in hia coming 
election) tibi parata ease debebant, 
aicnt parata eaae confido. Nam hoc 
bionnio quatuor ^f^dalitates civium 
ad ambitionem gralioaiaaimorum 

tibi obligaati Horum in 

cauais ad to defer eundiaquidnant 
eorutn aodalea tibi receperini et 
confirmarintf acio ; nam interfui.” 

Soe Th. Mommsen, Dc Collegiia 
et Sodaliciia Uomanorum, %iel 
1843, ch. iii. sect. 6| 6, 7; also the 
Dissertation of Wundor, inserted 
in the Onomastlcon Tullianum of 
Orelli and Baiter, in the last 
▼olnmo of their editioiisof Cicero, 
p. 200-210, ad Ind. Legum; Lex 
Licinia de SodalHiia. 

As an example of these clubs or 
conspiracies for mutual support in 
^uvofioffiav ixl Slxaic (not including 
dp/aic, so far as we can make out), 
we may cite the aaaooiation called 
ol EUaSeIc made known to us by 
an Inscription recently discovered 
in Attica, and published first in 
Dr. Wordswdrth's Athens and At- 
tica, p. 223; next in Boss, Die 
Demon von Attica, Preface, p. v. 
These Elxa8elc are an association, 
the members of which are bound 
to each j)ther by a common oath, 
as well as by a curse which the 
mythical hero of the association, 
Eikadeus, is supposed to have im- 
precated (ivavTlov dpa r^v Elxa- 


8c>Jc liti;pdffaTo)— they possess com- 
mon property, and it was held 
contrary to the oath for any of the 
members to enter into a pecuniary 
process against thexoivdv: compare 
Vanalogous obligations among the 
Boman Sodales, Mommsen, p. 4. 
Some members had violated their 
obligation upon this point: Po- 
lyxenus had attacked them at law 
for false witness: and the general 
body of the Eikadeis pass a vote 
of thanks to him for so doing, 
choosing three of their members to 
assist him in the cause before the 
Dikastery (oTtivcc covaYmnouvrai 
Tqj i?ceoxr,fi|j.tvtp to!? (jidpTuei): com- 
pare the iTcipiat alluded to in 
Demostheufts (cont. Theokrin. c.ll. 
p. ISSfi) as assisting Theokrin^s 
before the Dikastery and intimi- 
dating the witnesses. 

The Guilds in the European oitieb 
during tbo middle ages, usuall}’ 
Bworn to by every member and 
called C mjurationes Amicitia, bear 
in many respects a resemblance to 
these ; though the judi- 

cial proceedings in the mediseval 
cities, beiug so much Idss popular 
than at Athens, narrowed their 
range of interference in this direc- 
tion : their political importance 
however was quite equal. (B 30 
Wilda, Das Gilden-Wesen des Mii- 
telalters, Absohn. ii. p. 167, de.) 

"Omnes autem ad Amicltiam per- 
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campaign agaii^st the democracy. He was a man estimable 
in private life and not open to pecuniary corruption: in 
other respects, of pre-eminent ability, in contrivance, judge- 
ment, speech, and action. The profession to which he 
belonged, generally unpopular among the democracy, 
excluded him from taking rank as a speaker either in the 
public assembly or the dikastery: for a rhetorical teacher, 
contending in either of them against a private speaker (to 
repeat a remark already once made), was considered to 
stand at the same unfair advantage, as a fencing-master 
fighting a duel with a gentleman would be held to stand in 
modern times. Himself thus debarred from the showy 
celebrity of Athenian political life, Antiphon became only 
the more consummate, as a master of advice, calculation, 
scheming, and rhetorical composition, ^ to assist the celeb- 
rity of others; insomuch that his silent assistance in political 
and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, was 
highly appreciated and largely paid. Now such were 
precisely the talents required for the present occasion; 
while Antiphon, who hated the democracy for having 
hitherto kept him in the shade, ^dly bent his full talents 
towards its subversion. ” 

Thus efficient was the man to whom Peisander in 
departing chiefly confided the task of organising the anti- 
popular clubs, for the consummation of tile revolution 
already in immediate prospect. His fhief auxiliary was 
Theramenes, another Athenian, now first named, of eminent 
ability and cunning. His father (either natural or by 


ti lentea villse per fdem et sacra- 
mentum fiTuiaTerunt, quod unuB 
subTeniat alteri tanquam fratri suo 
m utili et honesto'’ (ib p. 148). 

1 The person described by Kilto 
In the Euthydftmus of Plato (c. 31 
p. 306 G.) as having censured So- 
kratOs for conversing with Enthy* 
dOmus and DionysodOTUs, is pre- 
sented exactly like Antiphon m 
Thucydides — {xiora vtI| tov Aia 
p-iQ-<up* oude olfixi TcuiiccTE 06x6; iicl 
SixaoTiQpiov dwPepTjxivai* dXX* sitot- 
ttv ouxov (past icept xou icpdlYpiaTo;, 
VT) TO; Ala, xal 6eivov elvai xac Oet- 
vouc X yooc SovxiQivat. 

Ileindorf thinks that IsokratOs 


is here meant: Groen van Prinsteror 
talks of Lysias , Winkolmann, of 
Thrasymachus. The description 
would fit Antiphon as well as 
either of these three: though Stall- 
baum may perhaps be right in sup- 
posing no particular ^individual to 
have been in the mind of Plato. 

Oi ouvoixEiv STCiaTafisvoi, whom 
Xenophon specifies as being so 
eminently useful to a person en- 
gaged m a law-suit, are probably 
the persons who knew how to ad- 
dress the Dikastery effectively in 
support of hig case (Xenoph. Mo- 
morab. 1. S, 61). 
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adoption), Agnon, was one of the Prohuli, and had formerly 
been founder of Amphipolis. Even Phryuichus — whose 
sagacity we have already had occasion to appreciate, and 
who from hatred towards Alkibiades had pronounced him- 
self decidedly against the oligarchical movement at Samos 
— became zealous in forwarding the movement at Athens, 
after his dismissal from the command. He brought to the 
side of Antiphon and Theramenes a contriving head not 
inferior to theirs, coupled with daring and audacity even 
superior. Tinder sucJi skilful leaders, the anti-popular 
force of Athens was organised with a deep skill, and directed 
with a dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed in 
Greece. 

At the time when Peisander and the other envoys 
reached Ionia (seemingly about the end of Military 
.Tanuary or bc^l*^ning of February 411 b.c.), the 
Peloponnesian fleet had already quitted Miletus Aeutic*^ 
and gone toKnidus andPhodes, on which latter coast, 
island Leon and Diomedon made some hasty descents, from 
the neighbouring island of Chalke. At the same time, the 
Athenian armament at Chios was making progress in the 
siege of that place and the construction of the neighbouring 
fort at Delphinium. Pedaritus, the Lacedaemonian governor 
of the island, had sent pressing messages to solicit aid from 
the Peloponnesians at Rhodes, but no aid arrived; and he 
therefore resolved to attempt a general sally and attack 
upon the Athenians, with his whole force foreign as well 
as Chian. Though at first he obtained some success, the 
battle ended in his complete defeat and death, with great 
slaughter of the Chian troops, and with the loss of many 
whose shields were captured in the pursuit. * The Chians, 
now reduced to greater straits than before, and beginning 
to suffer severely from famine, were only enabled to hold 
out by a partial reinforcement soon afterwards obtained 
from the Peloponnesian guard-ships at Miletus. A Spartan 
named Leon, who had come out in the vessel of Antisthenes 
as one of the Epibatss or Marines, conducted this rein- 
forcing squadron of 12 triremes (chiefly Thuri an and Syra- 
cusan). succeeding Pedaritus in the general command of 
the island. 2 

* Thucyd. vlii. 65, 66. ^ 6c AvxiaOcvsi iiri3dxv]c ^uvs- 

2 Thucyd. viii 61. exu/ov €e Ixi itXei, xouxov «cxo|«,i(Tii6vot ^exa xov 

*Po5(i> 6vxoc 'Aarud^ou ix x^c Mi- iIi6apixou Odvaxov i avxa, Ac. 
XtjXOU Aeovxa xe d^Spa 2iiapxidxr,v, I do uot 6oe vrby the «ord cm- 
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It was whsle Chios seemed thus likely to be recovered 
Negotia- by Athens — and while the superior Pelopon- 
Peisander paralysed at Bhodes by Persian 

with* Ai w- intrigues and bribes — that Peisander arrived in 
biadsa. Ionia to ^en his neffotiations with Alkibiades 
and TissaphemSs. He was enisled to announce that the 
subversion of the democracy at Athens was already begun 
and would soon be consummated: and he now required the 
price which had been promised in exchange — Persian 
alliance and aid to Athens against the Peloponnesians. 
But Alkibiades knew well 4hat he had promised what he 
had not the least chance of bein^ able to perform. The 
satrap had appeared to follow his advice — or had rather 
followed his own inclination, employing Alkibiades as an 
instrument and auxiliary-^in the endeavour to wear out 
both parties, and to keep them nearly on an equality until 
each should ruin the other. But he was no way disposed 
to identify himself with the cause of Athens, nor to break 
decidedly with the Peloponnesians — especially at a moment 
when their fleet was both the neater of the two, and in 
occupation of an island close to nis own satrapy. Accord- 
ingly Alkibiades, when summoned by the Athenian envoys 
to perform his engagement, found himself in a dilemma 
from which he could only escape by one of his obaracter- 
, istic manoeuvres. 

Beceiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissa- 
phemes,Bnd speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his 
demands to an extent which he knew that the Athenians 


flat should not be construed here, 
as elsewhere, in its ordinary sense 
of miles clasatarius. The commenta- 
tors (see the notes of Dr. Arnold, 
Poppo, and Ooller) start difficulties 
which seem to me of little Import- 
ance ; and they imagine divers new 
meanings, for none of which any 
authority is produced. We ought 
not to wonder that a common miles 
classiarius or marine (being a Spar- 
tan citizen) should be appointed 
commander at Chios, when (a few 
chapters afterwards) we find Thra- 
sybulus at Samos promoted, from 
being a common hoplite in the 
ranks, to bo one of the Athenian 


generals (viii. 73). 

The like remark may be made on 
the passage cited from Xenophon 
(Hellenic, i. 3. 17), about llego- 
sandridas — iniPdtTjc mv MivSdpoo, 
where also the commentators reject 
the common meaning (see Schnei- 
der’s note in tj^e Addenda to bis 
edition of 17U1, p. 97). The par- 
ticiple u>v in that passage must be 
considered as an inaccurate sub- 
stitute for Yt7tvv]p.ivoc, since Min- 
darus was dead at the time. Hege- 
sandridas had been among the 
epibato of Mindarus, and was note 
In command of a squadron on the 
coast of Thrace. 
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would never concede; in order that the rupture might 
seem to be on their side, and not on his. First, he required 
the whole of Ionia to be conceded to the Great of 
King; next, all the neighbouring islands, with 
some other items besides, f Large as these gerates hit 
requisitions were, comprehending the cession of wiufa^l'iew 
Lesbos and Samos as well as -Chios, and re- of breaking 
placing the Persian monarchy in the condition gotSuon- 
111 which it had stood in 496 b.g. before 4;he indignation 
Ionic revolt — Feisander and his colleagues Marchs 
granted them all: so that Allqjliiades was on the against him. 
point of seeing his deception exposed and frustrated. At 
last he bethought himself of a fresh demand, which touched 
Athenian pride as well as Athenian safety, in the tenderest 
place. He required thht the Persian king should be held 
free to bniM ^'hips of war in unlimited number, and to 
keep them sailing along the coast as he might think fit, 
through all these new portions of territory. After the 
immense concessions already made, the envoys not only 
rejected this fresh demand at once, but resented it as an 
insult which exposed the real drift and purpose of Alki- 
biades. Not merely did it cancel the boasted treaty 
(called the peace of Kallias) concluded about forty years 
before between Athens and Persia, and limiting the !rersian 
ships of war to the sea eastward of Phaselis — but it ex- 
tinguished the maritime empire of Athens, and compromised 
the security of all the coasts and islands of the iEgean. 
To see LeAos, Chios, and Samos, &c. in possession of 
Persia, was sufficiently painful; but if there came to be 
powerful Persian fleets on these islands, it would be the 
certain precursor and means of farther conquests to the 
westward, and w^ould revive the aggressive dispositions o'* 
tlie Great King as they had stood at the beginning of the 
reign of Xerxes. Peisander and his comrades, {diiTiptly 
breaking ofif the debate, returned to Samos; — indignant at 
the discovery, which they now made for the first time, that 
Alkibiades had juggled them from the outset, and was 
imposing conditions which he knew to be inadmissible. ^ 

* Thuoyd. vlii. 56. 'luDvia^ ti ydp What these et eeUra comp^#* 
rasav TjUouv fiiSooQoii, xal a\>i « headed, we cannot dmne. 'ihe 
Tt cicixcifi.s/a< xat dXXa, demand was certainly ample 
oi^x tvavTiou|JLCv(uv xHii 'A0T)vxi(u#y euougli without t' om. 

Ac. * Thucyd. viii. . vauc r^^iou 
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They still appear however to have thought that Alkibiades 
acted thus, no because he could not, but because he would 
not, bring about the alliance under discussion. i They sus- 
pected him of playing false with the oligarchical movement 
which he had himself instigated, and of projecting the 
accomplishment of his own restoration, coupled with the 
a^iance of TissaphemSs, into the bosom of the democracy 
which he had begun by denouncing. Such was the light 
in which they*presented his conduct; venting their disap- 
pointment in invectives against his duplicity, and in 
asseverations that he was, after all, unsuitable for a place 
in oligarchical society. Such declarations, w hen circulated at 
Samos, to account for their unexpected failure in realising 
the hopes which they had raised, created among the 
armament an impression that Alkibiades was really favour- 
able to the democracy; at the same time leaving unabated 
the prestige of his unbounded ascendency ovorTissaphernes 
and the Great King. We shall presently see the effects 
resulting from this belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiations, 
Bceonciha. l^owev^Br, the satrap took a step well-calculated 
tion be- ' ' to destroy the hopes of the Athenians* alto- 
aa V"* so far as Persian aid was concerned, 

and tfab * Though persisting in his policy i/C lending no 
decisive assistance to either party, and of mere- 
• \j prolonging the war so as to enfeeble both 

— he yet liegan to fear that he was pushing^matters too 
far against the Peloponnesians, who had now been two 
m>mths inactive at Phodes, with their large fleet hauled 
ashore. He had no treaty with them actually in force. 


^oiovXca notctoSai, nal icapTi:XtlY ti}< 
isuTou 8 ict] &v xal 

^ouXi]Tai. 

lu my judgement isuxoO ie de- 
cidedly the proper reading here, not 
iocoTwv. I agree in this respect 
with Dr. Arnold, Bekker, and 
Gdller. 

In a former yolume of this His- 
tory, I have shown reasons for 
believing (in opposition to Mitford, 
Dahlmann, and others) that the 
treaty ailed by the name of Kal- 
lias, and aometimes miscalled by 
the name of Kimon— was a real 


fact and not a boastful ilotion see 
oh. zlv. 

The note of Dr. Arnold, though 
generally just, gives an inadequate 
representation of the strong reas- 
ons of Athens for rejecting and 
resenting this third demand. 

• Thucyd. vili, bJ. Kil 
cOtoIc 01 ev *AilT)- 

xoivoXoyoufji&voi 

'AXxi()id8T;v pitv, cnei8iQffep o6 
^ouXtxai, CU4 (x«i yotp oux ticixr,- 
6 eio 4 auxo^ civai o/iyap^iav 
eX^siy), dc. 
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since Licbas had disallowed the two previous conventions ; 
nor had he furnished them with pay or maintenance. His 
bribes to the officers had hitherto kept the armament quiet; 
yet we do not distinctly see how so large a body of men 
found subsistence. ^ He was now however apprised that 
they could find subsistence no longer, and that they would 
probably desert, or commit depredations on the coast of 
his satrapy, or perhaps be driven to hasten on a general 
action with the Athenians, under desperate circumstances. 
Under such apprehensions he felt compelled to put him- 
sell' again in communication with them> to furnish them 
with pay, and to conclude with them a third convention — 
the proposition of which he had refused to entertain at 
Knidus. He therefore went to Kaunus, invited the Pe- 
loponnesian leaders to Miletus, and concluded with them 
near that /i. ireaty to the following effect: — 

‘^In this 1 3th year of the reign of Darius, and in the 
cphorship of Alexippidas at Lacedaemon, a con- Third con- 
vention is hereby concluded by the Lacedaemon- 
iaus and their allies, with Tissaphemes and between 
Hieramenes and the sons of PharnaKes, respect- * **^«”** 
ing the affairs of the «king and of the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies. The territory of the king, as much of it as is 
in Asia, shall belong to the king. Let the king determine 
as he chooses respecting his own territory. The Lacedae- 
monians an^ their allies shall not approach the king’s 
territory with any mischievous purpose — nor shall the 
king approach that of the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
wuth any like purpose. If any one among the Lacedaemon- 
ians or their allies shall approach the king’s territoiy 
with mischievous purpose, the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies shall hinder him: if any one from the king’s territory 
shall approach the LacedfFmoniaiis or their allies with 
mischievous purpose, the king shall hinder him. Tissa- 
phemes shall provide pay and maintenance, for the fleet 
now present, at the rate already stipulated, until the king’s 
fleet shall arrive; after that it shall be at the option of the 


* Tlyicyd. viii. 44-57. In two T‘M- was only during the summer (see 

allel casoBf one in Chios, the Xonoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 1 : vi. 2, 
other in Korkyra, the seanien if while the stay of the relopon.- 
an unpaid armament found eub- elans at Bbodee was from J^uaiy 
sistenco by hiring themsolvoe out to March, 
lor agricultural labour. But this 
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Lacedsemonians t maintain their own fleet if they think 
fit — or if they prefer, Tissaphernes shall furnish mainten- 
ance, and at the close of the war the Lacedsemonians shall 
repay to him what they have received. After the king’s 
fleet shall have arrived, the two fleets shall carry on war 
conjointly, in such manner as shall seem ffood to Tissa- 
phernes and the Lacedsemonians and their silies. If they 
choose to close the war with the Athenians, they shall 
close it only by joint consent.’’ i 

In comparing this third convention with the two pre- 
Third con- that nothing is now stipulated 

vention as to any territory except the continent of Asia; 
w1tl?the^ which is ensured unreservedly to the king, of 
twopre- course with all the Greek residents planted 
ceding. upon it. But by a diplomatic finesse, the terms 
of the treaty imply that this is not all the territory which 
the king is entitled to claim — though nothing is covenanted 
as to any remainder. > Next, this third treaty includes 
Pharnabazus (the son of Phamakes) with his satrapy of 
Daskylium; and HieramenSs, with his district, the extent 
and position of which we do not know ; while in the former 
treaties no other satrap except Tissaphernes had been 
concerned. . We must recollect that the Peloponnesian 
fleet included those 27 triremes, which had Ven brought 
across by Kalligeitus expressly for the aid of Pharnabazus; 
and therefore that the latter now naturally became a party 
to the geiferal operations. Thirdly, we here find, for the 
first time, formal announcement of a Persian fleet about 
to be brought up as auxiliary to the Peloponnesians. This 
was a promise which the satrap now set forth more plainly 
than before, to amuse them, and to abate the mistrust 
which they had begun to conceive of his sincerity. It 
served the temporary purpose of restraining them from 
any immediate act of despair hostile to his interests, which 
was all that he looked for. While he renewed his payments, 
therefore, for the moment, he affected to busy nimself in 
orders and preparations for the fleet from Pheni^s 


* Thucyd. vUi 6*^. Isutou Pouliuixu) paxiXtuc 

* Thucyd. viii 66. ^u>pav t^v f)a9i- flouXttQct. 

Xiu)c, S9T) 'Aoivc ioTt, f)a- ^ Thucyd. Tiii. 6J. 
ot>«u>c ilvai* xal letpi 
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The Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move 
from Rhodes. Before it quitted that island, of 
however, envoys came thither from Eretria and OrOpua hj 
from Oropus; which latter place (a dependency ^***®“- 
on the north-eastern frontier of Attica), though protected 
by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised and 
captured by the Boeotians. The loss of Or6pu8 much in- 
creased the facilities for the revolt of Euboea; and these 
envoys came to entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet, 
to second the island in that design. The Peloponnesian 
commanders, however, felt themsmves under prior obliga- 
tion to relieve the sufferers at Chios, towards which island 
they first bent their course. But they haH scarcely passed 
the Triopiau cape, when they saw the Athenian squadron 
from Chalks dogging their motions. Though there was 
no wish on cbhf^r side for a general battle, yei they saw 
evidently that the Athenians would not permit them to 
pass by Samos, and get to^the relief of Chios, without a 
battle. Renouncing therefore the project of relieving 
<]hios, they again concentrated their force at Miletus; while 
the Athenian fleet was also again united at Samos. ^ It was 
about the end of March 411 b.c., that the two fleets were 
thus replaced in the stations which they had occupied four 
months previously. 

After the breach with Alkibiades, and still more after 


this manifest reconciliation of Tissapheni^s with Peisander 
the Peloponnesians, Peisander and the oligarchi- his ool- 
cal conspirators at Samos had to reconsider their peri»? in 
plan of action. They would not have begun the oiigaroll 
the movement at first, had they not been in- ip*i»cy? 
stigated by Alkibiades. and furnished by him . 

with the treacherous delusion ofPersian aUiance ^ 


to cheat and paralyse the people. They had indeed motives 
enough, from their own personal ambition, to originate it 
of themselves, apart from Alkibiades; but with^out the 
hopes— equally useful for their purpose whether false or 
true — cbiiuected with his name, they would have had no 
chance of achieving the first step. Now, however, that first 
step had been achieved, before the delusive expectation 
of Persian gold was dissipated. The Athenian people hid 
been familiarised with ^ idea of a subversion of their 
constitution, in cousideramn of a certain price: it remamed 


> Thucyd. riil. 60. 
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to extort from them at the point of the sword, without 
paying the price, what they had thus consented to sell. ^ 
Moreover the leaders of the scheme felt themselves already 
compromised, so that they could not recede with safety. 
They had set in motion their partisans at Athens, where 
the system of murderous intimidation (though the news had 
not as yet reached Samos) was already in full swing: so that 
they felt constrained to persevere as the only chance of 
preservation to themselves. At the same time, all that faint 
pretence of public benefit, in the shape of Persian alliance, 
which had been originally attached to it and which might 
have been conceived to enlist in the scheme some timid 
patriots — was now entirely withdrawn. Nothing remained 
except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous scheme of am- 
bition, not only ruining the freedom of Athens at home, 
but crippling and imperilling her before the foreign enemy 
at a moment when her entire strength was scarcely adequate 
to the contest. The conspirators resolved to persevere, at 
all hazards, both in breaking down the constitution and in 
carrying on the foreign war. Most of them being rich men, 
they were content (Thucydides observes) to defray the cost 
out of their own purses, now that they were contending, not 
for their country, but for their own power and profit. ^ 

They lost no time in proceeding to ex/i"*utiou, im- 
They at- mediately after returning to Samos from the 
tempt to abortive conference with Alkibiades. While they 
demoOTac^* despatched Peisander with five of the envoys 
at Samos— back to Athens, to consummate what was already 

S rofHy- ill progress there — and the remaining five to 
bolus oligarcmse the dependent allies — they organised 
and others. partisan force in the armament, and 

began to take measures for putting down the democracy in 
Samos itself. That democracy had been the product of a 
forcible revolution, effected about ten months before by 
the aid of three Athenian triremes. It had since preserved 

• See Aristotel. Politic, v. 8, 8. tcoIitcIvv. 

He c tea this revolution as an * Ihucyd. viii. 68. Auto'!>c 8k ini 
instance of one begun by decei% 9fu>v aoxuiv, u)c x.al 

and afterwards coiisummatod by vsuovTa^, op<xv Srep Tpdnip dvc- 
force— olov cut t«I)< x£Tp'Xx<ialu>v xov OiQOtxai to icpdfiioxo, xol xo too 
d^ljkov c^Y)ndxT)9av, 909x0 ,xcc xhv fijjio avxe/tiv, xol to^aptiv 

t)a9iXia /pi^M-dTO nopiU^v npoc xov itpoOupitU' ypi^ixoTo xol xi 

noXspLOv Tov icp6c AovfSoipionouc* u)c oitrcxi &))otc 

'|'CU 90 }jl: / oi 8 c^ xoxs/si/ axKipwvxo 99I 9 iv auxo I ^ xoXoiTtuipoOvxac. 
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Samos from revolting, like Chios: it was now the mean^ of 
preserving the democracy at Athens itself. The partisans 
of Peisauder, finding it an invincible obstacle to their views, 
contrived to gain over a party of the leading Samians now 
in authority under it. Three hundred of these latter, a 
portion of those who ten months before had risen in arms 
to put down the pre-existing oligarchy, now enlisted as 
conspirators along with the Athenian oligarchs, to put 
down the Samian democracy, and get possession of the 
government for themselves. The new alliance was attested 
and cemented, according to genuine oligarchical practice, 
by a murder without judicial trial, or an assassination — for 
which a suitable victim was at hand. The Athenian Hyper- 
bolas, who had been ostracised some years before by the 
coalition of Nikias and Alkibiades, together with their 
respective partisans — ostracised (as Thucydides tells us) 
not from any .-ear of his power and over-transcendent in- 
fluence, but from his bad character and from his being a 
disgrace to the city — and thus ostracised by an abuse of the 
institution — was now resident at Samos. He represented 
the demagogic and accuntory eloquence of the democracy, 
the check upon oflicial delinquency; so that he served as a 
common object of antipathy to Athenian and Samian oli- 
garchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed by Char- 
minus, one of the generals, in concert with the Samian 
conspirators, seized Hy'perbolus and put him to death; 
seemingly with some other victims at the same time.' 

But though these joint assassinations served as a 
pledge to each section of the conspirators for 
the fidelity of the other in respect to farther craoy VM 
operations, they at the same time gave warning 
to opponents. Those leading men at Samos who by’ the'* 
remained attached to the democracy, looking 
abroad for defence against the coming attack, * 

made earnest appeal to Leon and Diomedon, the twe 

* Thucyd. viii. 73. Kal TicipPo>6v oot* ^uviicpa^av, toic te tcXei- 
xi Ti;a TCJv ’AQrjva'tov, iio^B'qpov av- ociy lupfiTjvxo ticiTiOcvSat. 

Opeunov, tbaxpaxiapi^vov ou fii? Suva- I prosuine that the vrords aXXo 
(i.su)c XG(l a^iiUfjLaxog 9of)ov, dXXd Sia toiau a ^uvEicpa^av, must ineau thal 
xovTjp'ix^ xai aloyu/Yjy xijc tc6>cu>c, other persona were assassmated 
QncrjxxsUouoi |xcTa Xappiuou x: rvoc along with Hyporbolus. 
xu)v 9 Tpgixy)ru>v xai xivcuv xuiv^|ft|||A The iiioorrect manner in whicli 
mpiatv ’A0T)vaiu>v, niaxiv 6idovxi^^P|F Mr. Milford recounts these proceed^ 
xoU, xai dXXa |xcx' auxuiv lugs at Baiuos bos been properl] 
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generals most rt/^ently arrived from Athens in substitution 
for Phrynichus and Skironides — men sincerely devoted to 
the democracyi and adverse to all oligarchical change — as 
well as to the trierarch Thrasyllus, to Thrasybulus (son of 
Lykus) then serving as an hoplite, and to many others of 
the pronounced democrats and patriots in the Athenian 
armament. They made appeal, not simply in behalf of their 
own personal safety and of their own democracy, now 
threatened by conspirators of whom a portion were Athe- 
nians — but also on grounds of public interest to Athens; 
since, if Samos became oligarchised, its sympathy with the 
Athenian democracy and its fidelity to the alliance would 
be at an end. At this moment the most recent events which 
had occurred at Athens (presently to be told) were not 
known, and the democracy was considered as still sub- 
sisting there. ^ 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to 
The Athe- preserve the island itself, now the mainstay, of 
nian Paraii the sh&ttered Athenian empire, were motives 
-^efeat of more than sufficient to awaken the Athenian 
oiigarohioai leaders thus solicited. Commencing a personal 
at ^ canvass among the soldiers and seamen, and in- 
voking their interference to avert the overthrow 
of the Samian democracy, they found the general sentiment 
decidedly in their favour, but most of all, among the Parali, 
or crew of the consecrated public trireme called theParalus. 
These mei;^ were the picked seamen of the state; each of 
them not merely a freeman, but a full Athenian citizen; 

I iceiving higher pay than the ordinary seamen, and known 
jfdovoted to the democratical constitution, with an active 
mugnance to oligarchy itself as well as to every-tbing 
wnicn scented of i^^ The vigilance of Leon and Diomedon 

commented on bj Dr. Tblrlwall . . . . o6 Y&p {Bceav nm tooq rcipa- 
(Hlet. Gr. ch. %xviii. toI. !▼. p. 30). xoelouc fip^ovTic, do. 

It is the more eurprieing, since * Thuoyd. vni. 73. xal ouy )}xioTa 
the phrase paTa XappiUoo. which toc; [lipi/ri«ic, d«3pa(; ’ A37)«ottouc re 
Mr. Mitf'ird has mivunderitood, is xai •>tu9tpouc xdvTac ... i* 
explained In a special note of kXsovtoc?, xal id 3 i)rotc oXi- 
Daker. iial pii) itapo'JaD iici- 

* Thncyd. viii. 73, 74. o^ix f,^totfv xcipcvou^. 
xcpiiSctv aitouc 9ffS^ tc SiatpOapcv- Peitholaiia called the Paralus 
tac, xal *A07}vaioi< iXlorptu)- g||||^Xov tou 6r,p.ou— “the club, ^taff, 

Stteav, /c. H^^pace of the people.” (Arietotel. 

Bnetoric. iii. 3). 
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on the defensive side counteracted the machinations of 
their colleame Charminus, along with the conspirators; 
and provided, for the Samian democracy, faithful auxiliaries 
constantly ready for action. Presently the conspirators 
made a violent attack to overthrow the government; but 
though they chose their own moment and opportunity, they 
still found themselves thoroughly worsted in the struggle, 
especially through the energetic aid of the Parali. Thirty 
of their number were slain in the contest, and three of the 
most guilty afterwards condemned to banishment. The 
victorious party took no farther revenge, even upon the 
remainder of the three hundred conspirators — granted a 
general amnesty — and did their best to re-establish con- 
stitutional and harmonious working of the democracy. ^ 
Chmreas, an Athenian trierarcn, who had been forward 
in the contest, was sent in the Paralus itself to Paraius 
Athens, to maxe communication of what had ib aent'to"^ 
occurred. But this democratical crew, on 
reaching their native city, instead* of being ® 
received with that welcome which they doubtless expected, 
found a state of things not less odious than surprising. 
The*democracy of Athens had been subverted: instead of 
the Senate of Five Hundred, and the assembled people, 
an oligarchy of Four Hundred self-installed persons were 
enthroned with sovere^n authority in the Senate House. 
The first order of the Four Hundred, on hearing that the 
Paralus had entered Peiraeus, was to imprison two or three 
of the crew, and to remove all the rest from their own 
privileged trireme aboard a common trireme, with ordem 
to depart forthwith and to cruise near Euboea. The coil 
mander Ghaereas found means to escape, and returned bacl 
to Samos to tell the unwelcome news.^ 

The steps, w’hereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred 
had been gradually raised up to their new power, p,o(fresB o 
must be taken up from the time when Peisander the on- 
quitted Athens, — after having obtained the vote Jon8p\racy 
of the public assembly authorising him to treat at Athens- 
with Alkibiades and Tissaphernes, — and after 
having set on foot a joint organisation and con- meut of 
spiracy of all the anti-popular clubs, which fell Antiphon. 

< Thucyd. viil. 73. Kal TpidiiONT|^xouvTic fir^ijLovpaTovifjLBYOi t6 2.0 <nw 
(iiv 'Mvac airtxTtivttM Tu>v Tpiax.taill^HllEuvtroXlTCuov. 

Tpeic 6i Tooc aiTicoTatooc Thucyd. viil. 74. 

(iltuoar toio 6' &XXoK oO pkvriaixa- 
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under the mau^ement especially of Antiphon and 
Theramenes, afterwards aided by Phrynichus. All the 
members of that board of Elders called Probiili, who had 
been named after the defeat in Sicily — with Agnon, father 
of TheramenSs, at their headi — together with many other 
leading citizens, some of whom had been counted among 
the firmest friends of the democracy, joined the conspiracy ; 
while the oligarchical and the neutral rich came into it 
with ardour; so that a body of partisans was formed both 
numerous and well provided with money. Antiphon did 
not attempt to bring them together, or to make any public 
demonstration, armed or unarmed, for the purpose ol 
overawing actual authorities. He permitted the senate 
and the public assembly to go on meeting and debating as 
usual; but his partisans, neither the names nor the numbers 
of whom were publicly known, received from him instruc- 
tions both when to speak and what language to hold. The 
great topic upon which they descanted, was the costliness 
of democratical institutions in the present distressed state 
of the finances, when tribute from the allies could no longer 
be reckoned upon — the heavy tax imposed upon the state 
by paying the Senators, the Dikasts, the Ekklesiasts or 
citizens who attended the public assembly, &c. The state 
could now afford to pay none but those soldiers who fought 
in its defence, nor ought any one else to touch the public 
money. It was essential (they insisted) to exclude iroin 
the political franchise all except a select body of Five 
Thousand, composed of those who were best able to do 
service to the city by person and by purse. 

The extensive disfranchisement involved in this last 
Language proposition was quite sufficiently shocking to 
^^irator*^-^' the ears of an Athenian assembly. But in 
jug^e ” reality the proposition was itself a juggle, never 

about ^ intended to become reality, and representing 
* something far short of what Antiphon and his 
oltrzeiTs^to intended. Their design was to aji- 

ezeroi^e the propriate the powers of government to them- 
ftanohiVe Selves simply, without control or partnership; 
»o°uBiTe- leaving this body of Five Thousand not merely 
^y- unconvened, but non-existent, as a mere empty 

> Thucyd, vili. 1. About thaJ||||e8totle| Bhetorio. in 18, 2 
countenauce which all these Pro>^|Ppe8pectiug the activity of Agnon, 
bail lent to the conspiracy, see as one of the Frobdli, in the same 
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name to impose upon the citizens generally. Of such real 
intention, however, not a word was as yet spoken. The 
projected body of Five Thousand was the theme preached 
upon by all the party orators; yet without submitting any 
substantive motion for the change, which could not be yet 
done without illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting 
down the franchise to Five Thousand, and of Assasbma- 
suppressing all the paid civil functions, was a 
change suiSciently violent to call forth abundant speakeL by 
opponents. For such oiiponents Antiphon was 
fully prepared. Of the men who thus stood garcincai * 
forward in opposition, either all, or at least all party, 
the most prominent, were successively taken off by private 
assassination. The first of them who thus perished was 
Androkles, dlr+^inwiiished as a demagogue or popular 
speaker, and marked out to vengeance not only by that 
circumstance, but by the farther fact that he had been 
among the most vehement accusers of Alkibiades before 
his exile. For at this time, the breach of Peisander wdth 
Tissaphernes and Alkibiades had not yet become known 
at Athens, so that the latter was still supposed to be on 
tlie point of returning home as a member of the contem- 
plated oligarchical government. After Androkles, many 
other speakers of similar sentiments perished in the same 
way, by unknown hands. A band of Grecian youths, 
strangers got together from different cities, ' was organised 
for the business: the victims were all chosen on the same 
special ground, and the deed w as so skilfully pel petrated 
that neither director nor instrument ever became known. 
After these assassinations — sure, special, secret, and system- 
atic, emanating from an unknown Directory like aVehmic 
tribunal — had continued for some time, the terror which 
they inspired became intense and universal. No justice 
could be had, no inquiry could be instituted, even for the 

cause, see Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. TXXrjve? v: 7 vi 7 xoi to mean some of 
Kratostheu. c. 11. p. 420 Keisk. the members of the aristocratical 
sect. 66. clubs or unions, formerly spoken 

‘ Tbucyd. viii. 60, Ot elxoai xot* of But I cannot think that TJiucy- 
4y«TOv fi-et’ auTibv (that is, along didOs would uae such an expression 
with the Four Hundred) TXXtj/sc to de<,ignate Athenian citizens 
Neavioxot, e/puivto ei tv xoo Seoi ^either is it pi obable that Athenian 
^eipoupTevv. ntizens would be emnloyed in re< 

' Dr. Arnold explains the words pcated acts of such baracter. 
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death of the xfeareat and dearest relative. At last, no man 
dared to demand or even to mention inquiry, looking upon 
himself as fortunate that he had escaped the same fate in 
his own person. So finished an orffanisation, and such 
well-aimed blows, raised a general belief that the con- 
spirators were much more numerous than they were in 
reality. And as it turned out that there were persons 
among them who had before been accounted hearty 
democrats, ^ so at last dismay and mistrust became univer- 
sally prevalent. No one dared even to express indignation 
at the murders going on, much less to talk about redress 
or revenge, for fear that he might be communicating with 
one of &e unknown conspirators. In the midst of this 
terrorism, all opposition ceased in the senate and public 
assembly, so that the speakers of the conspiring oligarchy 
appeared to carry an unanimous assent. ^ 

Such was the condition to which things had been 
Betnrn of brought in Athens, by Antiphon and the oli- 
?o Athena— garchical conspirators acting under his direc- 
oiigarcM- tion, at the time when Peisander and the five 
cal govern- envoys arrived thither returning from Samos, 
liahed^jif It is probable that they had previously trans- 
several ot mitted home from Samos news of the rupture 
cities. * ** with Alkibiades, and of the necessity of prose- 


* Even Peisander himself had 
professed the strongest attachment 
to the democracy, conpled with 
exaggerated violence against par- 
ties suspected of oligarchical plots 
^four years before, in the in- 
vestigations which followed on the 
mutilation of the Herma; at Athens 
(Andokidds de Myster. o. 9, 10. sect. 
36-43). 

It is a fact that Peisander was 
one of the prominent movers on 
both these two occasions, font years 
apart. And if we could believe 
Isokratds (de Bigis, sect. 4-7. p. 
347), the second of the two oc- 
casions was merely the continuance 
and consummation of a plot, which 
had been projected and begun on 
tha first, and in which the con- 
spirators had endeavoured to eulisP^ 
Alkibiadds. The latter refused (so 
his son, tha speaker in the above- 
mentioned oration, contends) in 


consequence of his attachment to 
the democracy; upon which the 
oligarchical conspirators, incensed 
at his refusal, got up the charge 
of irroligion against him and pro- 
cured his banishment. 

Though Droysen and Wattenbach 
(De Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 
tioijp, p. 7, B, Berlin 1842) placo 
confidence to a considerable extent, 
in this manner of putting the facts 
—I consider it to be nothing better 
than complete perversion; irrecon- 
clleable with Thucydidfts, con- 
founding together facts uncon- 
nected in themselves as well as 
separated by a long interval of 
time and introducing unreal causes 
— for the purpose of making out 
(what was certainly not true) that 
Alkibiadds was a faithful friend of 
the democracy, and even a sufferer 
in its behalf. 

* Thucyd. vili. 06. 
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cuting the conspiracy without farther view either to 
him or to the Persian alliance. Such news would prob- 
ably be acceptable both to Antiphon and Phrynichus, 
both of' them personal enemies of Alkibiades; especially 
Phrynichus, who had pronounced him to be incapable of 
fraternising with an oligarchical revolution. i At any rate, 
the plans of Antiphon had been independent of all view to 
Persian aid, and had been directed to carry the revolution 
by means of naked, exorbitant, and well-directed fear, with- 
out any intermixture of hope or any prospect of public 
benefit. Peisander found the reign of tg^ror fully matured. 
He had not come direct from Samos to Athens, but had 
halted in his voyage at various allied dependencies — while 
the other five envoys, as well as a partisan named Diotre- 
phes, had been sent to Thasos and elsewhere ; 2 all for the 
same purj^oat., mT putting duwn democracies in those allied 
cities where they existed, and establishing oligarchies in 
their room. Peisander made this change at Tenos, Andros, 
Karystus, jEegina, and elsewhere; collecting from tHfese 
several places a regiment of 300 hoplites, which he brought 
with him to Athens as a sort of body-guard to his new 
oligarchy. 3 He could not know, until he reached Feirseus, 
the full success of the terrorism organised by Antiphon 
and the rest; so that he probably came prepared to sur- 
mount a greater resistance than he actually found. As 
the facts stood, so completely had the public opinion and 
spirit been subdued, that he was enabled to put the finish- 
ing stroke at once. His arrival was the signal for consum- 
mating the revolution; first by an extorted suspension of 
the tutelary constitutional sanction — next, by the more 
direct employment of armed force. 

First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he 
proposed a decree, naming ten commissioners with full 


' Thucyd. viii. 68. o^x dv 

itoTC auTOv (Alkibiadfia) vara t 6 
elxoc oXiYap/loc xaT|X6clv, do. 

* Thucyd. viii. 04. 

* Thucyd. viii. 66. Ol Se d|x»t -ov 

icapanXeovTCQ ts, uja- 
nep eSsBoxTo, touq Bi^piouc ev 
raic noXeai xaxeXuov, xal dpoc 
eaxiv dep’ u>v^iupituv xai. AtcXU 
Ta< exovxec aitoic CofAfidxou? 


^X9ov i; TttQ ’ABTjva^. Kal xsTaXati- 
Pdvouai Ta nXelffra toIc iTuipoic 
npoeipYao(i-Sva. 

W*.' may gather from c. 69 that 
the places which I have named in 
the text were among those vihH i 
by Peisander: all of them lay very 
much in his way from Samos to 
Athens. 
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powers, to prepare propositions for such political lefomi 
Oonsurama should think advisable — and to be ready 

tion of the by a given day.i According to the usual 2 >iac- 
at^Atheii^s— decree must previously have been 

last public approved in the Senate ot Five Hundred, before 
assembly at was* submitted to the peqple. Such was 
® doubtless the case in the present instance, so 

that the decree passed without any opposition. On the 
day fixed, a fresh assembly met, which Feisaiider and his 
partisans caused to be held, not in the usual place (called 
the Fnyx) within the city walls, but at a 2>lacc called 
Kolonus, ten stadi^ (rather more than a mile) without the 
walls, 2 noith of the city. Kolonus was a temple of Posei- 
don, within the precinct of which the assembly was enclosed 
for the occasion. Such an assembly was not likely to be 
numerous, wherever held, ^ since there could be little inotiv e 


* Ihucyd Till i7 Kol "ocotov 
(1 -Oi 6/Jp / * jXX 85«VT*« tNov YvU>- 
|j.T o»xa avSpa; iXtaOat 
<p « a, a Jtox p gt -0J“0U? 5, 
C fviuuiQ^ t9s^»Yxciv ec 

TO/ 6^|i,o/ ijfxipgi/ 
aoiCToi T] otxr<i«'xi 
In spite of certain passages found 
in Suidas and Harpokration (.see 
K If Hermann, Lehrbuch dcr Grie 
chiBChen ^taats Alterthumer, sect 
lf>7, note 12 compare also Watten> 
bach, De Quadringentor Factione, 
p aM), I cannot think that there 
was any connexion between these 
* n "jffpao i^, and the Board of 
-'pjSjjA 01 mentioned as having been 
before named (Thucjd vui 1) >»or 
has the passage in Lysias, to which 
Hetmaun makes allusion, anything 
to do with these Ihe 

mention of Thirty persons, by An 
drotion and Fhilochorus, seems to 
imply that either they, or Harpo 
kration, confounded the proceed 
ingb ushering in this oligarchy of 
Four Hundred, with those before 
the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty 
Ihe ajfzipoi or 9j]fYpa9Si< men- 
tioned by Isokratds (Areopagit Or 
vii sect 67) might refer either to 
the base of the Four Hundred or 


to that of the Thirty 

* Thucyd viii <" I -t i-i, " i t) 

1 ] 11|A*P* ” i / X>^9J(/ 

tXxX7)Ol9/ SC -r ; ko>n>/r/ ( 9” 0 

It 6v n09«l0u>vr^ 8'’u> lOK toe XT 
/ov 9*a0iojc fiiM9Ta o«xa), tc 

The very remarkable word ^j/t 
xX-|[j9«/, here used respecting the 
assembly, appcirs to me to refer 
(not, as l)r Arnold suppo es in his 
note, to any existing pi icticc nb 
served even in the usual xssoinl Ik s 
which met in the Pnyx, but ratlicr) 
to a departure from the usual 
practice, and the employment of 
a stratagem in reference to this 
particular meeting 

KolOnus MV as one of the Attic 
Hemes indeed thi re seems r ason 
to imagine th it two distinct D mes 
bore this same name (see Boeckh, 
in the Commentary appcndid to 
his translation it the Antigond of 
Sophokl 8, p 190, 191 and R iss 
Hie Demon viii Attika, pp 10 11) 
It 18 in thf grove of the Fumeni 
des, hard by this temple of Post i- 
don, that Sophoklfis has laid the 
scone of his immortal drama, tlie 
G<dipus Kc loneus 

* ( omparc the statemi nt in L> sias 
(Orat XU cont Eratosth s 7u, p 
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to attend when freedom of debate was extinguished; but 
the oligarchical conspirators now transferred it without 
the walls; selecting a narrow area for the meeting — in 
order that they might .lessen still farther the chance of 
numerous attendance — of an assembly which they fully 
designed should be the last in the history of Athens. 
They were thus also more out of the reach of an armed 
movement in the city, as well as enabled to post their 
own armed partisans around, under colour of protecting 
the meeting against disturbance by the LacedaBmoniaiis 
from Dekeleia. 

The proposition of the newly-appointed Decemvirs 
(probably Peisander, Antiphon, and other parti- 
sans themselves) was exceedingly short and of the 
simple. They merely moved the abolition of the 
celebrated Graphe Paranomon; that is, they 
propose^ .] every Athenian citizen should have full 
liberty of making any anti-constitutional proposition that 
he chose — and that every other citizen should be inter- 
dicted, under heavy penalties, from prosecuting him by 
Graphe Paranomon (indictment on the score of informality, 
illegality, or unconstitutionality), or from doing him any 
other mischief. This proposition was adopted without a 
single dissentient. It was thought more formal by the 
directing chiefs to sever this proposition pointedly from 
the rest, and to put it, singly and apart, into the mouth of 
the special commissioners ; since it was the legalizing con- 
dition of every other positive change which they were about 
to move afterwards. Full liberty being thus granted to 
make any motion, however anti-constitutional, and to dis- 
j)ense with all the established formalities, such as pre- 
liminary authorisation by the senate — Peisander now came 
forward with his substantive propositions to the folio wr^g 
eifect: — 

1. All the existing democratical magistracies were 
suppressed at once, and made to cease for the 
future. 2. No civil functions whatever were vernment 
hereafter to bo salaried. To constitute a new 
government, a committee of five persons were oligarchy 
named forthwith, who were to choose a larger 
body of one hundred (that is, one hundred in- 

127) rebpecting the small numbers assembly by which the subsequent 
who attended and voted at the oligarchy of Thirty was named. 
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eluding the five choosers themselves). Each individual, out 
of this body ol one hundred, was to choose three persons. 
4. A body of Four Hundred was thus constituted, who 
were to take their seat in the Senate-house, and to carry 
on the government with unlimited powers, according to 
their own discretion. 5. They were to convene the Five 
Thousand, whenever they might think fit. i All was passed 
without a dissentient voice. 

The invention and employment of this imaginary ag- 
gregate of Five Thousand was not the least dexterous 
among the combinations of Antiphon. No one knew who 
Pictitious these Five Thousand were: yet the resolution, 
and nomi- just adopted, purported — not that such a num- 
Sate*caned of Citizens should be sinj^led out and con- 
tiie Five stituted, either by choice, or by lot, or in some 
Thousand, determinate manner which should exhibit them 
to *the view and knowledge of others — but that the Pour 
Hundred should convene The Five Thousand, whenever 
they thought proper: thus assuming the latter to be a list 
already made up and notorious, at least to the Four 
Hundred themselves. The real fact was that the Five 
Thousand existed nowhere except in the talk and procla- 
mations of the conspirators, as a supplement of fictitious 
auxiliaries, They did not even exist as individual names 
on paper, but simply as an imposturous nomkal aggregate. 
The Four Hundred now installed formed the entire and 
exclusive rulers of the state, ^ But the mere name of the 
Five Thousand, though it was nothing more than a name, 
served two important purposes for Antiphon and his coii- 
;jjiracy. First, it admitted of being falsely produced (es- 
pecially to the armament at Samos) as proof of a tolerably 
numerous and popular body of equal, qualified, concurrent 
citizens — all intended to take their turn by rotation in 
exercising the powers of goveniment; thus lightening the 
odium of extreme usurpation to the Pour Hundred, and 
passing them off merely as the earliest section of the Five 
Thousand, put into offico for a few months, and destined at 
the end of that period to give place to another equal 

* Thucyd. viil. 68. ’£X06vTa< 6t * Thucyd. viii. 66. ?£ touto 

aOTOUQ TCTpaXOffloUC OVTa< sc TO surpsnsc Itpoc To6c IcXeiOUC, CTESl 

Xeutr^ptov, apiffTo sceiv ft tt)v ii6Xiv oTictp vai pLsMiata- 

Yiyvcuaxa>aiv, aOTOxpdctopa;, xxi vat SfjLsX>ov. 

TOu< icevTaxta/iXiouc Ss EoX- Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26. 

Xijstv, Aicorav auxoic 
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section. ^ Next, it immensely augmented the means of intimi- 
dation possessed by the Four Hundred at home, by ex- 
aggerating the impression of their supposed strength. For 
the citizens generally were made to believe that there were 
five thousand real and living partners in the conspiracy; 
while the fact that these partners were not known and 
could not be individually identified, rather aggravated the 
reigning terror and mistrust — since every man, suspecting 
that his neighbour might possibly be among them, was 
afraid to communicate his mscontent or propose means for 
joint resistance. 2 In both these two ways, the name and 
assumed existence of the Five Thousand lent strength to 
the real Four Hundred conspirators. It masked their 
usurpation while it increased their hold on the respect 
and fears of the citizens. 

As soon as the public assembly at Kolonus had with 
such see^^inj, ’jinanimity accepted all the pro- 
positions of Peisander, they were dismissed ; and Hundred 
the new regiment of Four Hundred were chosen 
and constituted in the form prescribed. It now in^the ee- 
only remained to install theai in the Senate- 
house. But this could not be done without force, thelonrton 
since the senators were already within it; having foreV 
doubtless gone thither immediately from the 
assembly, w^here their presence (at least the presence of 


* Thuoyd. viii. 72. Ilsixno'Jvi os cq 

tri'i 2«(jiov 6sxa 6 i 5 i- 

— ice vT ax i 9 ^ i X i 0 1 8e 
Eis;, xai ciu TeTpaxoaioi p-ovov, oi 
TpisaovTE?. 

viii.SG. (ho’ dici^YYeXXov (u^ofjTe eict 
fiia'fOopa 'ey, 5 icoXeu)^ ij pLexdoTyai' 

Yev'ATO, a)X’ eni ffinTTjpia xu)v 

SeiccvTaxtox^Xiui^^xe icdvte^ 
ev l^epei (jl e (i e;o u aiv, dc. 

viii. 86. dXXdxouc irevToxiax'- 
> i 0 'j c epyto xal firj ov^pLari xp^vai 
diroSeixv'ivai, xal ti]v icoXiTsiav laai- 
TEpav xaOiatavai. 

viii. 92. (After the Four Hundred 
had already hecn much oppnaed 
and humbled, and vrere ou the 
point of being put down) — 
icpoi t 6 v oxXov ij rapdxXrjoic 105 xp7l» 
ooTic TOO? itEvtaxioy i Xioo? 
fiooXETai dpyEiv avxi tu)/ tSTpaxo- 


oiinv, U#ai ini to ipYov. ’ExEXpOn- 
To#TOYop 8 (jlu>? ETi T uo V iccvTaxva- 
yiXiiuv Tip ovopiaTi, (jlt] dvTixpu? 
S^fiov 8aTi? [louXcTai apysiv ivop-a^tiv 

— 90 3 06 (xe VO I (ii, z Ji ovTi u>at, 
xal i:po? Tivo elnu>v xl? ti 81’ 
dYvoiav o'faX^. Kal ot TExpaxi- 
0101 6id TouTo oOx'^QeXo^ too? i;ev 
xaxtayiXiou? oote elvai, o&' i 
|jiiQ 6vTac 6i(|Xoo? clvat' to piev 
-/agaaT^jai pLexbyou?, xoaooxoo?, dv- 
Tixpu? Bv O^flOV V] 7 o 6 fJL£vOl, TO 6’ 
ao oipovE? ybpov E? dXlirXoo? 
icapi^eiv. 

vi:i. 91. Xeyovxe? xodc xt rev- 
TaxiayiXioo? dico^x^Elv, xal ex 
TouTu>v ev |XEpsi, Yj Tsxpa- 

xtayiXloi? Sox^, too? TExp^xoaio’ ' 
E7Eo8ai, TEin? 8i Tif)v «oXiv |. v, i.k 
Tpoico* 8i3<p6eipstv, dc. 

Compare al^o c 07. 

* Compare the riking pa'sagd 
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the Prytaneb, or Senators of the presiding tribe) was 
essential as legal presidents. They had to deliberate what 
they would do under the decree just passed, which divested 
them of all authority. It was even possible that they might 
organise armed resistance; for which there seemed more 
than usual facility at the present moment, since the oc- 
cupation of Dekeleia by the Lacedaemonians kept Athens 
in a condition like that of a permanent camp, with a largo 
proportion of the citizens day and night under arms. ^ 
Against this chance the Four Hundred made provision. 
They selected that hour of the day when the greater num- 
ber of citizens habitually went home (probably to tlieii* 
morning meal), leaving the military station, with the arm^ 
piled and ready, under comparatively thin vratch. While 
the general body of hoplites left the station at this hour 
according to the usual practice, the hoplites (Andrian, 
Tenian and others) in the immediate confidence of the Four 
Hundred were directed by private order to hold themselves 
prepared and in arms at a little distance off; so that if any 
symptoms should appear of resistance being contemplated, 
they might at once interfere and forestall it. Having taken 
this precaution, the Four Hundred marched in a body to 
the Senate-house, each man with a dagger concealed under 
his garment, and followed by their special body-guard of 
120 young men from various Grecian citie^ -the instru- 
ments of the assassinations ordered by Antiphon and his 
colleagues. In this array they marched into the Senate- 
house, wh'ere the senators were assembled — and commanded 
them to depart; at the same time tendering to them their 
p. .y for all the remainder of the year (seemingly about three* 
months or more down to the beginning of Hekatomb®on, 
the month of new nominations) during which tlieir fuiictionb 
ought to have continued. The senators were noway pre- 
pared to resist the decree just passed under the forms of 
legality, with an armed body now arrived to enforce its 
execution. They obeyed and departed, each man as ho 
passed the door receiving the salary tendered to him. That 


(Thncyd. viii. 92) cited in my pro- home — in the LyRiatrata 5'0; a 
vioua note. comedy represented about Decern- 

^ See the jests of Aristophanes, her 412 or January 411 n c., thro ' 
about the citizens all in armour months earlier than the events here 
buying their provision in the narrated, 
market-place and carrying them 
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they should yield obedience to superior force under the 
circumstances, can excite neither censure nor surpri&c; but 
that they should accept from the hands of the conspirators 
this anticipation of an unearned salary, was a meanness 
which almost branded them as accomplices, and dishonoured 
the expiring hour of the last democratical authority. The 
Four Hundred now found themselves triumphantly installed 
in the Senate-house. There was not the least resistance, 
either within its walls, or even without, by any portion* of 
the citizens. ^ 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy 
of Athens, after an uninteiTupted existence of Remarks ou 
nearly one hundred years since the revolution this revoiu- 
of Kleisthenes. So incredible did it appear 
that the numerous, intelligent, and constitutional citizens 
of Athens should suffer their liberties to be overthrown 
by a band oi i‘o*ir hundr d conspirators, while the great 
mass of them not only loved their democracy, but had arms 
in their hands to defend it — that even their enemy and 
neighbour Agis at Dekeleia could hardly imagine the re- 
volution to be a fact accomplished. We shall see presently 
that it did not stand— nor would it probably have stood, 
had circumstances even been more favourable — but tht‘ 
accomplishment of it at all, is an incident too extraordinary 
to be passed over without some words in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and 
loss of blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athe- 
nian character generally — but especially, had made them des- 
pair of their foreign relations; of the possibility that they 
could make head against enemies, increased in number by 
revolts among their own allies, and farther sustained by Per- 
sian gold. Upon this sentiment of despair is brought to bear 
the treacherous delusion of Alkibiades, offering them V.o 
Persian aid; that is, means of defence and success against 
foreign enemies, at the price of their democracy. Reluct- 
antly tlie people are brought, but they brought, to enter- 

tain the proposition: and thus the conspirators gain their 
first capital point — of familiarising the people with the 
idea of such a change of constitution. The ulterior success 
of the conspiracy — when all prospect of Persian gold, or 
improved foreign position, was at an end — is due to 
coinparations, alike nefarious and skilful, of Antiphon. 

• TUucyd. viii. C*!, 70. 
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wielding and or^‘'\«ising the united strength of the aristo- 
cratical classes at Athens; strength always exceedingly 
great, but^nd&r ordinary circumstances working in frac- 
tions disumted and even reciprocally hostile to each other 
— restrained by the ascendent democratical institutions — 
and reduced to corrupt what it could not overthrow. 
Antiphon, about to employ this anti-popular force in one 
systematic scheme and for the accomplishment of a pre- 
determined purpose, keeps still within the same ostensible 
constitutional limits. He raises no open mutiny; he main- 
tains inviolate the cardinal point of Athenian political 
morality — respect to the decision of the senate and 2)olitical 
assembly, as well as to constitutional maxims. But he 
knows well that the value of these meetings, as political 
securities, depends upon entire freedom of speech ; and that 
if that freedom be suppressed, the assembly itself becomes 
a nullity — or rather an instrument of positive imposture 
and mischief. Accordingly he causes all the popular ora- 
tors to be successively assassinated, so that no man dares 
to open his mouth on that side; while on the other hand, 
the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, cheer- 
ing one another on, and seeming to represent all the feeling 
of the persons present. By thus silencing each individual 
leader, and ' intimidating every opponent from standing 
forward as spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of 
the assembly and the senate to measures which the large 
majority of the ' citizens detest. That majority however 
are bound by their owui constitutional forms: and when 
tin; decision of these, by whatever means obtained, is 
agaiilst them, they have neither the inclination nor the 
courage to resist. In no part of the \vorld has this sen- 
timent of constitutional duty, and submission to the vote 
of a legal majority, been more keenly and universally felt, 
than it was among the citizens of democratical Athens. ^ 
Antiphon thus finds means to employ the constitutional 
sentiment of Athens as a means of killing tlie constitution : 
the mere empty form, after its vital and protective efficacy 
has been abstracted, remains simply as a cheat to paralyse 
individual patriotism. 


> This striking and deep-seated tion, tnakes itself felt even by Mr. 
regard jt the Athenians for all the Mitford (Hist. Or. ch. xix. sect. v. 
forme of an established conititu- vol. iv. p. 2^5). 
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It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indis- 
posed to stand forward with arms in defence of Attachmeat 
that democracy to which they were attached. 
Accustomed as they were to inlimited pacific at Atbcnfl— 
contention within the bounds of their consti- 
tution, they were in the highest degree averse ment by * 
to anything like armed intestine contention. 

This is the natural effect of an established free the constf. 
and equal polity — to substitute the contests of tution. 
the tongue for those of the sword, and sometimes, even 
to create so extreme a disinclination to the latter, that if 
liberty be energetically assailed, the counter-energy neces- 
sary for its defence may probably be found wanting. So 
difficult is it for the same people to have both the qualities 
requisite for making a free constitution work well in 
ordinary times, togeuier with those very different qualities 
requisite Toi niuiolding it ‘Against exceptional dangers and 
under trying emergences. None but an xAthenian of extra- 
ordinary ability like Antiphon would have understood the 
art of thus making the constitutional feeling of his coun- 
trymen subservient to the success of his conspiracy — and 
of maintaining the torms of legal dealing towards assembled 
and constitutional bodies, while he violated th^m in secret 
and bucccs&ivo stabs directed against individuals. Political 
assassination had been unknown at Athens (as far as our 
info mint ion reaches), since the time when it was employed 
about fifty years before by the oligarchical party against 
Ephialtes, the coadjutor of Perikles.^ But this had been 
an individual case, and it was reserved for Antiphon and 
Phryniclius to organise a band of assassins wmrking 
systematically, and taking off a scries of leading victims 
one after the other. As the Macedonian kings in after- 
times required the surrender of the popular orators in i 
body, so the authors of this conspiracy found the same 
enemies to deal with, and adopted another way of get- 
ting rid of them; thus reducing the assembly into a tame 
and lifeless mass, capable of being intimidated into giving 
its collective sanction to measures which its large majority 
detested. 


» Sco Plutarch, Porikl^s, c. 10; Uiodor. vi. 77, and c’lap. x.v. n 
this llibtory. 
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As Oreciai> history has been usually written, we are 
Dema- instructed to believe that the misfortunes, and 

fn5'^**n*'* the corruption, and the degradation, of the 
sablV^coun- democratical states, were brought upon them by 
terpoiBe and the class of demagogues, of whom Kleon, Hyper- 
bolus, Androkles, &c. stand forth as specimens, 
oligarchs. These men are represented as mischief-makers 
and revilers, accusing without just cause, and converting 
innocence into treason. 

Now the history of this conspiracy of the Four 
Hundred presents to us the other side of the picture. It 
shows that the political enemies — against whom the Athe- 
nian people were protected by their democratical institu- 
tions, and by the demagogues as living organs of those 
institutions — were not fictitious but dangerously real. It 
reveals the continued existence of powerful anti-popular 
combinations, ready to come together for treasonable pur- 
poses when the moment appeared safe and tempting. It 
manifests the character and morality of the leaders, to 
whom the direction of the anti-popular force naturally 
fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon 
ability, required nothing more than the extinction or 
silence of the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the 
popular securities, and get possession of the government. 
We need no better proof to teach us what was the real 
function and intrinsic necessity of these demagogues in the 
Athenian system; taking them as a class, and apart from 
the manner in which individuals among them may have 
performed their duty. They formed the vital movement 
of all that was tutelary and public-spirited in democracy. 
Aggressive in respect to official delinquents, they were 
defensive in respect to the public and the constitution. If 
that anti-popular force, which Antiphon found ready-made, 
had not been efficient, at a much earlier moment, in stifling 
the democracy — it was because there were demagogues to 
cry aloud, as well as assemblies to hear and sustain them. 
If Antiphon’s conspiracy was successful, it was because he 
knew where to aim his blows, so as to strike down the real 
enemies of the oligarchy and the real defenders of the 
people. I here employ the term demagogues because it 
is that commonly used by those who denounce the class of 
men here under review: the proper neutral phrase, laying 
aside odious associations would be to call them, popular 
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speakers or opposition speakers. But by whatever name 
they may be called, it is impossible rightly to conceive 
their position in Athens, without looking at them in con- 
trast and antithesis with those anti-popular forces against 
which they formed the indispensable barrier, and which 
come forth into such manifest and melancholy working 
under the organising hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 

As soon as the Four Hundred found themselves 


formally installed in the Senate-house, they di- proci»ed- 
vided themselves by lot into separate Prytanies of the 
(probably ten in number, consisting of forty Hundred in 
members each, like the former Senate of Five the govem- 
Hundred, in order that the distribution of the 
year to which the people were accustomed might not be 
disturbed), and then solemnized their installation by 
prayer and sacrifice. They put to death some political 
enemies, ;:h not manv: they farther imprisoned and 
banished others, and made large changes in the admi- 
nistration of affairs; carrying everything with a strictness 
and rigour unknown under the old constitution. ^ It seems 


to have been proposed among them to pass a vote of 
restoration to all persons under sentence of exile. But 
this was rejected by the majority, in order the^ Alkibiades 
might not be among the number; nor did they think it ex- 
pedient, notwithstanding, to pass the law, reserving him 
as a special exception. 

They farther despatched a messenger to Agis at 
Dekeleia, intimating their wish to treat for xhey make 
peace; which (they affirmed) he ought to be overtures 
ready to grant to them, now that “the fAitLL.^ s Agiaf a^d 
Demos’" was put down. Agis however, not be- Jo the 
lieving that the Athenian people would thus 
submit to be deprived of their liberty, anticipated that 
intestine dissension would certainly break out, or at least 
that some portion of the Long Walls would be found un- 
guarded, should a foreign army appear. While therefore 
he declined the overtures for peace, he at the same time 
sent for reinforcements out of Peloponnesus, and marched 


with a considerable army, in addition to his own garrison, 
up to the very walls of Athens. But he found the ramparts 
carefully manned: no commotion took place within : ev i 


> Thucyd. viii. 70. I imagine that words— xa 8s dXXa svt(iov xaxa xpa- 
this must he the mcaniug of the to; x^v ;:oXiv. 
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a sally was maJe in which some advantage was gained over 
him. He ther^^ore speedily retired, sending back his 
newly-arrived reiniorcements to Peloponnesus; while the 
Four Hundred, on renewing their advances to him for 
peace, now found themselves much better received, and 
were even encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta itself. ^ 
As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, 
and placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise 
stability, they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware 
beforehand of the danger impending over them in that 
The send from the known aversion of the soldiers 

envoys^ to aiid seamen to anything in the nature of oligar- 
SamoT*^ chy, they had moreover just heard, by the arrival 

of Ghsereas and the Paralus, of the joint attack 
made by the Athenian and Samian oligarchs, and of its 
complete failure. Had this event occurred a little earlier, 
it might perhaps have deterred even some of their own 
number from proceeding with tKe revolution at Athens — 
which was rendered thereby almost sure of failure, from 
the first. Their ten envoys were instructed to represent 
at Samos that the recent oligarchy had been established 
with no views injurious to the city, but on the contrary 
for the general benefit; that though the Council now 
installed consisted of Four Hundred only, yet the total 
number of partisans who had made the revolut-i .n and were 
qualified citizens under it, was Five Thousand; a number 
greater (they added) than had ever been actually assemliled 
in the Pnybe under the democracy, even for the most im- 
portant debates, 2 in consequence of the unavoidable ab- 
sences of numerous individuals on military service and 
foreign travel. 


* Thucyd. viil. 71. 

» Thacyd. viii. 72. Thisallogation, 
respecting the number of citizens 
who attended in the Athenian de- 
mocratical assemblies, has been 
sometimes cited as if it carried 
wi^h it the authority of Thucydi- 
dfis ; which is a great mistake, duly 
pointed out by all the best recent 
critics. It is simply the allegation 
of the Four Hundred, whose testi- 
mony, as a guarantee for truth, is 
worth Ij^^le enough. 

That no assembly bad ever been 


attended by so many as 6000 (ouoe- 
ictUTTOTE) I certainly am far from 
believing It is not improbable, 
however, thatSOOO was an unusually 
large number of citizeds to attend. 
I>r. Arnold, in his note, opposes 
the allegation, in part, byremark- 
ing that "the law required not only 
the presence but the sanction of 
at least 6000 citizens to some par- 
ticular decrees of the assembly.” 
It seems to me however quite pos- 
sible, that in cases wher^ thtl large 
number of votes was required, as 
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What satisfaction might have been given, by this 
allusion to the fictitious Five Thousand, or by 
the fallacious reference to the numbers, real or ot the 
pretended, of the past democratical assemblies JonVeyed to 
— had these envoys carried to Samos the first the camp 
tidings of the Athenian revolution — we cannot 
say. They were forestalled by Chaereas the aentmeiit 
officer of the Paralus; who, though the Pour 
Hundred tried to detain him, made his escape Four Hun- 
and hastened to Samos to communicate the 
fearful and unexpected change which had occurred at 
Athens. Instead of hearing that change described under 
the treacherous extenuations prescribed by Antiphon and 
Plirynichus, the armament first learnt it from the lips of 
Clisereas, who told them at once tlie extreme truth — and 
even more than the truth. He recounted with indignation 
that evoi^ n-iitnian, who ventured to say a word against 
the Four Hundred rulers of the city, was punished with 
the scourge — that even the wives and children of persons 
hostile to them were outraged — that there was a design of 
seizing and imprisoning the relatives of the democrats at 
Samos, and putting them to death if the latter refused to 
obey orders from Athens. The simple narrative, of what 
had really occurred, would have been quite sufficient to 
provoke in the armament a sentiment of detestation against 
the Four Hundred. But these additional details of Chaercas, 
partly untrue, filled them with uncontrollable wrath, w’hich 
they manifestod by open menace against the known par- 
tisans of the Four Hundred at Samos, as well as again.^t 
those who had taken part in the recent oligarchical con 
spiracy in the island. It was not without difficulty that 
their hands were arrested by the more reflecting citizens 
present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was close upon 
them. 

But though violence and aggressive insult were thus 
seasonably checked, the sentiment of the armament was 
too ardent and unanimous to be satisfied without some 

in tho OBtracism, and whero there of a poll. So that though more 
was no discusBion carried on im> than 6i i>0 citizens must havi «7 
mediately before the yoting-the altogether— it was not necessary 
process of voting may have lasted that all should have been present 
some hours, like our keeping open in the same a 'mbly. 
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solemn, emphatic, and decisive declaration against the oli- 
garchs at Athens. great democratical manifestation, of 
the most earnest and imposing character, was proclaimed, 
Ardent de- chiefly at the instance of Thrasybulus and Thra- 
mocraticai syllus. The Athenian armament, brought to- 
‘ gether in one grand assembly, took an oath by 
emphatic the most stringent sanctions — To maintain their 
bSth’by 'the democracy— To keep up friendship and harmony 
Athenian with each other — To carry on the war against the 

at’saToV Peloponnesians with energy — To be at enmity 
and by the with the Four Hundred at Athens, and to enter 
Samians. amicable communication with them what^ 

ever. The whole armament swore to this compact with en- 
thusiasm, and even those who had before taken part in the 
oligarchical movements were forced to be forward in the 
ceremony. 1 What lent double force to this touching scene, 
was, that the entire Samian population, every male of the 
military age, took the oath along with the friendly armament. 
Both pledged themselves to mutual fidelity and common suf- 
fering or triumph, whatever might be the issue of the contest. 
Both felt that the Peloponnesians at Miletus, and the Four 
Hundred at Athens, were alike their enemies, and that the 
success of either would be their common ruin. 


Pursuant to this resolution — of upholding their dc- 


The Athe- 
nian demo- 
cracy is re- 
constituted 


mocracy and at the same time sustaining the 
war against the Peloponnesians, at ail cost or 
peril to themselves — the soldiers of the arma- 


bythearma- meut now took a step unparalleled in Athenian 
pubUo history. Feeling that they could no longer re- 
asaembiv of ceive ordcrs from Athens under her present 
— new‘‘ oligarchical rulers, with whom Gharminus and 


generals others among their own leaders were implicated, 
c osen. constituted themselves into a sort of com- 


• Thucyd. viii. 75. Mere Be tooto, 
Xot}i,Tcpu>c e? B/jfxoxpa-iai ,%u)o- 
ftevot (j.eTaa'c^cai xa cv B 

TC 6paau3ooXoc xai 6pdai)X>o< mp- 
xmeav xdvxac toi)c cTpaxicoxa? too? 
fteyiaTOUc Bpxou?, xai aotoo? too? cx 
T'^? BXtjap/ia? pidXtaTa, ri fiTjv djjno- 
xpaTTjoccQat xai Bpio^or^aeiVi xai to^ 
npo? IleXoFOvvTialou? noXsfxo'v npoOo- 
jjito? Bioiociv, xai Tol? xsTpaxoaioi? 
xoXeiJLiol xt f'^aadat xol o .>Bsv etcixt]- 


pux:oso9ai So^mpL^uaa^ Be xai Za- 
fiiu); nans? xo^ au-ov Bpxo^ ot iv 
x-Q xai xa itpayfiaxa ndvxa 

xai xa axofiijaoijLeva ex xu)v xivBovmv 
?ovexoivu>aa/xo oi axpaxiu)xai xoi? 
Zafiioic. > 0 |jiiCovxc? ooxe exeivot? 
arooxpocDTj^ au)'7]pia? oOxs a^laiv 
8l#ai, a)X’ eav xe oi xsxpaxoaioi 
ypcnrjawai/ eav xe oi tx Mi>ii]Too 
xoAspLioi, Sta'fBap^aeaOai. 
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munity apart, and held an assembly as citizens to choose 
anew their generals and trierarchs. Of those already in 
command, several were deposed as unworthy of trust; others 
being elected in their places, especially Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus. The assembly was not held for election alone. 
It was a^cene of effusive sympathy, animating eloquence, 
and patriotism generous as well as resolute. The united 
armament felt that they were the real Athens; the guardians 
of her constitution — the upholders bf her remaining empire 
and glory — the protectors of her citizens at home against 
those conspirators who had intruded themselves wrongfully 
into the Senate-house — the sole barrier, even for those con- 
spirators themselves, against the hostile Peloponnesian 
fleet. ^The city has revolted from us” (exclaimed Thrasy- 
bulus and others in pregnant words which embodied a whole 
train of feeling i). “But let not this abate our courage: for 
they are only lesser force — we are the greater and the 

self-sufficing. We have here the whole navy of the state, 
whereby we can ensure to ourselves the contributions from 
our dependencies just as well as if we started from Athens. 
We have the hearty attachment of Samos, second in power 
only to Athens herself, and serving us as a military station 
against the enemy, now as in the past. We are beHerable 
to obtain supplies for ourselves, than those in the city for 
themselves ; for it is only through our presence at Sc^os 
that they have hitherto kept the mouth of Peirseus open. 
If they refuse to restore to us our democratical constitution, 
we shall be better able to exclude them from the sea than 
they to exclude us. What indeed does the city do now for 
us to second our efforts against the enemy? Little or 
nothing. We have lost nothing by their separation. They 
send us no pay — they leave us to provide maintenance for 
ourselves — they are now out of condition for sending us 
even good counsel, which is the great superiority of a city 
over a camp. 2 As counsellors, we here are better than 

• Thucyd. viii. 76. Kal wapaivweic ictpiylYvtaOat tu>v icoXsftluDv tj ^6X11; 

aA.Xac tc cicotouvTO vepioiv )fpr, 9 i|xo; xal ou6kv dicoXiuXsx^vai, 

ajtardpisvoi, xai u)^ ou 5cl dffupiclv 0’ 71 |i.7jTe dpT^piov Iti s7)rov ncp.ireiv, 
oTi t itoXn aOrtov dXX’ aOtoi iicopiCovTo ol 0TpaTiu)Tai| 

Touc rdp iXdooouc dnb aqxbv tu>v {iiQTe ()ouXcu}ia xpT)OT6v« oOrtp Cvixa 
nXe^vtuv xttl c< icdvxa itopipitoTtpcov noXic aTpaxoiciSiuv xpatii* aXXd xai 
p.eOsaTdvai. cv toutoi< tou< ficv yjpiapt rjxcvai. 

* Thucyd. vili. 76. Bpaprii Si xi tov)« itaxploue vofiouc xaxaXuaavxaCf 

eTvai xal ou&cvoq i(i icpoq x6 aOxot 6i au>Ctiv xal ixslvouc ncipd' 

VOL. VII. 
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they; for they L we just committed the wrong of subyerting 
the constitution m oUr common country — while we are 
striding to maintaui it^ and will do our best to force them 
into the same track. Alkibiades, if we ensure to him a safe 
restoration, will cheerfully bring the alliance of Persia to 
sustain us; and even if the worst comes to the worst — if all 
other hopefi fail us — our powerful naval force will always 
enable us to find places of refuge in abundance, with city 
and territory adequate to our wants.” 

Such was the encouraging language of Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, 
and raised among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and 
resolution, not unworthy of their forefathers when refugees 
at Salamis under the invasion of Xerxes. To regain their 
democracy and to sustain the war against the Pelopon- 
nesians, were impulses alike ardent and blended in the same 
tide of generous enthusiasm: a tide so vehement as to sweep 
before it the reluctance of that minority who had before 
been inclined to the oligarchical movement. But besides 
these two impulses, there was also a third, tending towards 
the recall of Alkibiades; a coadjutor, if in many ways use- 
ful, yet bringing with him a spirit of selfishness and dupli- 
city uncongenitui to the exalted sentiment now all-powerful 
at Samos. ^ 

^This exile had been the first to originate th<^ oligarchi- 
Aikibiades cal conspiracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely 
rw to the exigences of her foreign war, 

enlfe^with ^was now paralysed in courage and tom by civil 
craticaT°’ ^iscord — preserved from absolute ruin only by 
arr, Iment that counter-eiithusiasm which a fortunate turn 
at damoB. Qf circumstances had raised up at Samos. Having 


9B99at np099va7xdCetv. 'Qbts 
TOUTouc, oTiiep &v pouXc^ciiv ti 
Tov, Tcapa 99(91 cT'vai. 

■ The application of the Athe- 
nians at Samoa to Alkibiadfia, re- 
minds US of the emphatic language 
in which Tacitus characterises an 
incident in some respects similar. 
The Boman army, fighting in the 
cause of Vitellius against Vespa- 
sian, had been betrayed by their 
general Gopcina, who endeavoured 
to carry them over to the latter: 
his arm. however refused to follow 


him, adhered to their own cause, 
and put him under arrest. Being 
afterwards defeated by the troops 
of Vespasian, and obliged to capi- 
tulate in Cremona, they released 
Omoina, and solicited his inter- 
cession to obtain favourable terms. 
“Primores castromm nomen atque 
imagines Vitellil amoliuntnr; ca- 
tenas CiecinsB (nam etiam turn 
vinctus erat) ezsolvunt, orantque, 
nt causeo bus deprecator adsistat . 
aspemantem tumentemque lacry- 
mis fatigant. Extremum malotum, 
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at first duped the conspirators themselves and enabled them 
to dupe the sincere democrats, by promising Persian aid, 
and thus floating the plot over its first and greatest diffi- 
culties — Alkibiades had found himself constrained to break 
with them as soon as the time came for realising his pro- 
mises. But he had broken off with so much address as still 
to keep up the illusion that he could realise them if he 
chose. His return by means of the oligarchy being now 
impossible, he naturally became its enemy, and this new 
antipathy superseded his feeling of revenge against the 
democracy for having banished him. In fact he was dis- 
posed (as Phrynichus had truly said about him) i to avail 
himself indifferently of either, according as the one or the 
other presented itself as a serviceable agency for his am- 
bitious views. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs 
at Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communica- 
tion with Thi'asvuuius and the democratical leaders, 2 renew- 
ing to them the same promises of Persian alliance, on 
condition of his own restoration, as he had before made to 
Peisander and the oligarchical party. Thrasybulus and his 
colleagues either sincerely believed him, or at least thought 
that his restoration afforded a possibility, not to be 
neglected, of obtaining Persian aid, without which they 
despaired of the war. Such possibility would at least infuse 
spirit into the soldiers; while the restoration was now pro- 
posed without the terrible condition which had before ac- 
companied it, of renouncing the democratical constitution. 

It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after 
more than one assembly and discussion, 3 that Aikibiadftk 
Thrasybulus prevailed on the armament to pass comes to 
a vote of security and restoration to Alkibiades. the"rnvita- 
As Athenian citizens, the soldiers probably were tion of the 
unwilling to take upon them the reversal of a 
sentence solemnly passed by the democratical tribunal, on 
the ground of irreligion with suspicion of treason. They 
were however induced to pass the vote, after which Thrasy- 
bulus sailed over to the Asiatic coast, brought across Allu- 
biades to the island, and introduced him to the assembled 

iof foriiaaxmi virij prodiforia opam St)v>- aafitvov TrapeSetv, Ac. (▼!!{ 
xnnucantea^ (Tacitusi Histor. iii. 81 ). 76). 

■ Thucyd. viU. 48. ’ Thucyd vili. 81. BpaauflooXo;, 

* Thucydidds does not expressly dti tc Tijc ot&Tijc Yvu>|xrjC 
mention this communication— but pitvoc, sntifiv) pLtttoTTjet rd i:pd 7 - 
it is Implied in the words ’AXxi()idt- piaTa, wets xntdixsiv ' ii3idSr|V, xal 
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armament. The bU)'T>le exile, who had denounced the de- 
mocracy BO bitterly both at Sparta, and in his correspond- 
ence with the oligarchical conspirators, knew well howto 
adapt himself to the sympathies of the democratical as- 
sembly now before him. He began by deploring the sen- 
tence of banishment passed against him, and throwing the 
])lame of it, not upon the injustice of his countrymen, but 
upon his own unhappy destiny. ^ He then entered upon the 
public prospects of the moment, pledging himself with 
entire confidence to realise the hopes of Persian alliance, 
and boasting in terms not merely ostentatious but even 
extravagant, of the ascendant influence which he possessed 
over Tissaphernes. The satrap had promised him (so the 
speech went on) never to let the Athenians want for pay, 
as soon as he once came to trust them; not even if it were 
necess9.ry to issue out his last daric or to coin his own silver 
couch into money. Nor would he require any farther con- 
dition to induce him to trust them, except that Alkibiades 
should be restored and should become their guarantee. 
Not only would he furnish the Athenians with pay, but he 
would, besides, bring up to their aid the Phenician fleet, 
which was already at Aspendus — instead of placing it at 
the disposal of the Peloponnesians. 

In the cofnmunications of Alkibiades with Peisander 
Oonfidence and his coadjutors, Alkibiades had pretended 
the^arnS Great Sling could have no confidence 

ment in\i8 IB the Athenians umess they not only restored 
and*'^*** him, but abnegated their democracy. On this 
prom'.es— occasion, the latter condition was withdrawn, 
oneVf Confidence of the Great King was said 

their . to be more easily accorded. But though Alki- 
ganerais. blades thus presented himself with a new false- 
hood, as well as with a new vein of political sentiment, his 
discourse was eminently successful. It answered all the 
various purposes which he contemplated — partly of 
intimidating and disuniting the oligarchical conspirators at 
home — partly of exalting his own grandeur in the eyes of 

TsXoc in* ixxXijjlac Sicctjc t6 7cX^- For the word tu|i-(popav, compare 
Ooc TU>V 9Tp0tTtU>TU>V, Ac. i. 127, 

‘ Thucyd. viii. 81. T«vopievi]<; Nothing can be more false and 

ixvXT)9tac T1QV Tt I6lav gujittpopav perverted than the manner in which 
pwYT; iic^TidooTo xal the proceedings of Alkibiadds, 
dviuXo 90 ^aTo 6 ’AXvif)id3T)(;, Ac. during this period, are presented 
Contrast the different language in the Oration of Isokratds de 
of Alkibiadds, vi. 92; viii. 47. Bigia, sect. 18-23. 
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the armament — partly of sowing mistrust between the 
Spartans and Tissaphcrnes. It was in such full harmony 
with both the reigning feelings of the armament — eagc^rness 
to put down the Four Hunmred, as well as to get the better 
of their Peloponnesian enemies in i^iiia — that the hearers 
were not disposed to scrutinise narrowly the grounds upon 
which his assurances rested. In the fulness of confidence 
and enthusiasm, they elected him general along with Thrasy- 
bulus and the rest; conceiving redoubled hopes of victory 
over their enemies both at Athens and at Miletus. So com- 
pletely indeed were their imaginations filled with the pro- 
spect of Persian aid, against their enemies in Ionia, that 
alarm for the danger of Athens under the government of 
the Four Hundred became the predominant feeling; and 
many voices were even raised in favour of sailing to Peiraeus 
for the rescue of the city. But Alkibiades, knowing well 
(what the armj,mpTjt did not know) that his own promises 
of Persian pay and tleet were a mere delusion, strenuously 
dissuaded such a movement, which would have left the de- 
pendencies in Ionia defenceless against the Peloponnesians. 
As soon as the assembly broke up, he crossed over again to 
the mainland, under pretence of concerting measures with 
Tissapli ernes to realise his recent engagements. 

Relieved, substantially though not in strict form, from 
the penalties of exile, Alkibiades was thus 
launched in a new career. After having ^rst AikibiadftB 
played the game of Athens against Sparta, next — pregont 
that of Sparta against Athens, thirdly that of VSJitxon.'* 
Tissaphernes against both — he now professed of 
take up again the promotion of Athenian interests. In 
reality, however, he was, and had always been, playing his 
own game,* or obeying his own self-interest, ambition, or 
antipathy. He was at this time eager to make a show' of 
intimate and confidential communication with Tissaphernes, 
in order that he might thereby impose upon the Athenians 
at Samos ; to communicate to the satrap his recent election 
as general of the Athenian force, that his importance with 
the Persians might be enhanced; and lastly, by passing 
backwards and forwards from Tissaphernes to the Athenian 
camp, to exhibit an appearance of friendly concert between 
the two, which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds 
of the Peloponnesians. In this tripartite manoeuvring, so 
suitable to his habitual character, he wras more or less 
successful; especially in regard to the latter p«>rp06e. For 
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though he ne\ '•r had auy serious chance of inducing Tissa- 
pl^rues to assie* ^he Athenians, he did nevertheless con- 
tribute to alienate him from the enemy, as well as the 
enemy from him. ^ 

Without any lon^r delay in the camp of TissaphemSs 
The envoys ^han was necessary to keep the faith of the 
of the Four Athenians in his promise of Persian aid, Alki- 
reaoh^*^ biades returned to Samos, where he was found 
Samos— are by the ten envoys sent by the Pour Hundred 
sent^back^^ from Athens, on their first arrival. These envoys 
hy the had been long in their voyage; having made a 
armament, considerable stay at Delos, under alarm from 
intelligence of the previous visit of Chsereas, and the furious 
indignation which nis narrative had provoked.* At length 
they reached Samos, and were invited the generals to 
make their communication to the assembled armament. 
They had the utmost difficulty in procuring a hearing — so 
strong was the antipathy against them — so loud were the 
cries that the subverters of the democracy ought to be put 
to death. Silence being at length obtained, they proceeded 
to state that the late revolution had been brought to pass 
for the salvation of the city, and especially for the economy 
of the public treasure, by suppressing the salaried civil 
functions of the democracy, and thus leaving more pay for 
the soldiers:* that there was no purpose of miw:hief in the 
change, still ^ss of betrayal to the enemy, which might 
already have been effected, had such been the intention of 
the Pour Itundred, when Agis advanced from Dekeleia up 
to the walls; that the citizens, now possessing the political 
franchise, were, not Poifi* Hundred only, but Pive Thousand 
in number, all of whom would take their turn in rotation 
lor the places now occupied hy the Four Hundred that 


* Thucyd. viii. R2, 83, 87. 

* Thucyd. viii. 77-86. 

* Thucyd. viif. 86. El tint- 

Xsidv Ti jovTiTjxTjTai, cuat* touc o?pu- 
TU)Ta« ejjiiv i:ivu iuxtvetv. 

Thia ia a part of the anavrer of 
Alkibiadda to the envoys, and 
-therefore indicates what they bad 
urged. 

* Thucyd. viii. 86. twv ra iccvtx- 

8ti udvTtq iv T*j> p.(p(i 
fis9e£ou9iv, Ac. I dissent from Dr. 
Arnold’s construction of this pas- 
♦age, which is followed both by 


Poppo and by GSllor. lie says in 
his note— <*The sense must clearly 
ho, all the citizens should bo 
of the five thoasand in their turn,* 
however strange the expression 
may seem. psOtsouei Ttt>v ictvTaxie- 
XiXliuv. But without referring to 
the absurdity of the meaning, that 
all the Five Thousand should par- 
take of the government in their 
<urn— for they all partook of it as 
being the sovereign assembly— yet 
jiSTsyriv in this sense would require 
Tu>v npa7p.aTcov after Jt, and would 
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the recitals of Chsereas, affirming ill-usage to have been 
offered to the relatives of the soldiers at Athens, were 
utterly false and calumnious. 

Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in 
an apologetic strain, at considerable length, but Eagernens 
without any effect in conciliating the soldiers 
who heard them. The general resentment against to^Peiraeus 
the Four Hundred was expressed by several 
persons present in public speech, by others in anced by 
private manifestation of feeling against the Aikibiadfts 
envoys: and so passionately was this sentiment to the 
aggravated — consisting not only of wrath for 
\^iat the oligarchy had done, but of fear for what they 
might do — that the proposition of sailing immediately to 
the PeirsBUs was revived with greater araonr than before. 
Alkibiades, '^'ho had already once discountenanced this 
design, now stood Tor ward to repel it again. Nevertheless 

be at least ^as harsh, standing absurdity of meaning, as we may 
alone, as in the construction of see by the repetition of the very 
fj.s^is;ou 9 i TUiv riv-cuxia/iXltov.” same in viii. 9S— XeYovttc toOc ts 

Upon this I remark— I. Matc/tiv navTaxis^ri/ioe^ dicoipsvtiv, xai ix 
may be construed with a genitive toutiov ev ftipti, &v toU xav- 
case not actually expressed, but ‘txxioyiXioic ^oxf,, toocTStpaxe- 
nnderstood out of the words pre- olooc; KoseBai, dc. 
ceding; as we may see hy Thucyd. Dr. Arnold’s designation of these 
ii. 10 , where I agree with the in- Vive Thousand as **tbe sovereign 
terprctatioii suggested by Matthise assembly” is not very aconraie. 
(Gr. (ir. § 325), rather than with They were not an assembly at all; 
Dr. Arnold’s note. they had never been called together, 

2 . In the proBent instance, we are nor had anything been said about 
not reduced to the necessity of an intention of calling them to- 
gathering a genitive case for piXTi- gather: in reality, they were but a 
yii'i by implication out of previous fiction and a name— but even the 
phraseology : for the express geni- Four Hundred themselves pre- 
tive case stands there a line or two tended only to talk of them as 
hoforo— x4 > luict the idea of partners in the conspiracy and re- 
wliich is carried down without volution, not as an asaemhty to 
being ever dropped— oi 8 ' drrjYsX- be convoked — RcvTaxiffj^iXioi — ol 
Xov, u)« o&T* ir.i 5 ia 79 op 9 ro- xpdasovTSc (vlil. 72). 

) cuK i) pLiTxsTxaic YtvoiTO, aXX’ As to the idea of bringing all 
ixi euiTTjpia, ouO' tva toIc xoXc)&ioic the remaining citiaens to equal 
xapaQo^^ (i. e. y) xoXiO .... tuiv privileges (in rotation) with the 
Ts xtvTxxiaytXiiuv 8 ti xavTic iv Ttp Five Thousand, we shall see that 
fitpii (icOiQouaiv (i. 0 . 1 ( 6 - it was never broached until 

Xsuic). aiderably after the Four Hundred 

There is therefore no harshness bad been put down, 
of expression; nor is there any 
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all the plenitud*> of his influence, then greater than that of 
any other officer ‘n the armament, and seconded by the 
esteemed eharacter as well as the loud voice of Thrasy- 
bulus, 1 was required to avert it. But for him it would have 
been executed While he reproved and silenced those who 
were most clamorous against the envoys, he took upon 
himself to give to the latter a public answer in the name 
of the collective armament. ^We make no objection (he 
said) to the power of the Five Thousand: but the Four 
Hundred must go about their business, and reinstate the 
Senate, of Five Hundred as it was before. We are much 
obliged for what you have done in the way of economy, so 
as to increase the pay available for the soldiers. Above 
all, maintain the war strenuously, without any flinching 
before the enemy. For if the city be now safely held, there 
is good hope that we may make up the mutual differences 
between us by amicable settlement; but if once either of 
us perish, either we here or you at home, there will bo 
not hing left for the other to make up with.” 2 

Tiath this reply he dismissed the envoys; the armament 
reluctantly abandoning their wish of sailing to Athens. 

Thucydides insists much on the capital service which 
Diasnasive Alkibiades then rendered to his country, by 
Aik^iadL arresting a project which would have had the 
— hoVfarit effect of leaving all Ionia and the Hellespont 
commended against the Peloponnesians. His 

as saga^ advice doubtless turned out well in the result ; 
ciouB. jret if we contemplate the state of affairs at the 
moment when he gave it, we shall be inclined to doubt 
wh cher prudential calculation was not rather against him, 
and in favour of the impulse of the armament. For what 
was to hinder the Four Hundred from patching up a peace 
with Sparta, and getting a Lacedaemonian garrison into 
Athens to help them in maintaining their dominion? Even 
apart from ambition, this was their best chance, if not their 
only chance, of safety ibr themselves: and we shall presently 
see that they tried to do it — being prevented from suc- 
ceeding, partly indeed by the mutiny which arose against 

* Plutarch, Alkibiadds, c. 26. eX-lSa el^ai xal tl Ss 

* Tbucyd. viii. 86. Kat Ta)>a to CTBjiov o?pa>rjoeT«i to tv 

txiXtucv d'/Ttxttv, xal }jiY)Otv tv&i8o/ai oOSt ^Tip 0ia/XgiYr|atTai 

Tolc noXeuioic* npo; fjicv fap cti eocaOai. 

auTou; ou.v.opLC4r)C fco/ stu; no/ / /]v 
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them at Athens, but still more by the stupidity of tho 
Lacedsemonians themselves. Alkibiades could not really 
imagine that the Four Hundred would obey his mandate 
delivered to the envoys, and resign their power voluntarily. 
But if they remained masters of Athens, vmo could calculate 
what they would do — after having received this declaration 
of hostility from Samos — not merely in regard to the foreign 
enemy, but even in regard to the relatives of the absent 
soldiers ? Whether we look to the legitimate apprehensions 
of the soldiers, inevitable .while their relatives were thus 
exposed, and almost unnerving them as to the hearty prose- 
cution of the war abroad in their utter uncertainty with 
regard to matters at home — or to the chance of irreparable 
public calamity, greater ev^n than the loss of Ionia, by the 
betrayal of Athens to the enemy — we shall be disposed to 
conclude tha^ the impulse of tho armament was not merely 
natural, but even ibuiided on a more prudent estimate of 
the actual chances, and that Alkibiades was nothing more 
than fortunate in a sanguine venture. And if, instead of 
the actual chances, wc look to tho chances as Alkibiades 
represented, and as the armament conceived them upon his 
authority — viz. that the Phenician fleet was close at hand 
to act against the Lacedsemonians in Ionia — we shall 
syinpathise yet more with the defensive movement home- 
ward. Alkibiades had an advantage over every one else, 
simply by knowing his own falsehoods. 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from 
Argos, bearing a mission of recognition and an Envoys 
offer of aid to the Athenian Demos in Samos, sent trom 
They came in an Athenian trireme, navigated nie^-Athe- 
by the Parali who had brought home Chsereas nian Demoa 
in the Paralus from Samos to Athens, and had 
been then transferred into a common ship of war, and sent 
to cruise about Euboea. Since that time, however, they 
had been directed to convey Lsespodias, Aristophon, and 
Mele&ias, * as ambassadors from the Pour Hundred to Sparta. 
But when crossing the Argolic Gulf, probably under orders 
to laud at Prasiae, they declared against the oligarchy, 
sailed to Argos, and there depobited as prisoners the three 

> Thucyd. vill. 8(1. It is very prob> opponent of Perikl^s. MeldaihS 
able that the Mcldsias here men- appears as one of tl e dramafts 
tfoned was the son of that Thacydi- persona in Plato's dialogue called 
dds who was the leading political Laches. 
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ambassadors, wjjo had all been active in the conspiracy of 
the Four Hundreb. Being then about to depart for Samos, 
they were requested- by we Argeians to carry thither their 
envoys, who weredismissed by Alkibiades with an expression 
of gratitude, and with a hope that their aid would be ready 
when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned fromSamos to Athens, 
of carrying back to the Pour Hundred the unwel- 
the envoys come news of their total failure with the arma- 
Hundred*”^ ment. A little befoje, it appears, some of the 
”om Samos trierarchs on service at the Hellespont had 
ba^* returned to Athens also — Eratosthenes, latro- 
speouTof kies and others, who had tried to turn their 
squadron to the purposes of the oligarchical 
o igaro y. conspirators, but Ifad been baffled and driven 
off by the inflexible democracy of their own seamen. i If 
at Athens, the calculations of these conspirators had suc- 
ceeded more triumphantly than could have been expected 
beforehand — everywhere else they had completely mis- 
carried; not merely at Samos and in the fleet, but also with 
the allied dependencies. At the time when Peisander 
quitted Samos for Athens to consummate the oligarchical 
conspiracy even without Alkibiades, he and others had gone 
round many of the dependencies and had effected a similar 
revolution in their internal government, in hopou that they 
would thus become attached to the new oligarchy at Athens. 
But this anticipation (as Phrynichus had predicted) was 
nowhere realised. The newly-created oligarchies only 
became more anxious for complete autonomy than the 
democracies had been before. At Thasos especially, a 
body of exiles who had for some time dwelt in Pelopon- 
nesus were recalled, and active preparations were made for 
revolt, by new fortifications as well as by new triremes. 2 
Instead of strengthening their hold on the maritime empire, 
the Four Hundred thus found that they had actually 
weakened it; while the pronounced hostility of the arma- 
ment at Samos not only put an end to all their hopes 

' Lysias cont. Eratosthen. sect. *EXXijois6vtoo -cpiijpdpxo^ xonaXinibv 
43. c. 9. p. 411 Belak. ou ydp vOv Ttjv vauv, pitta ’latpoxXiouc *al 4t4- 

rpu)TOv (Eratosthenes) t(p 0|xtTcp(p pwv d^pixopicvot 6t 6tupo td- 

icX^jOfti td svavtia Iicpa^tv, dXXd xai vavtia toI( {iouXopitvoit Sijpioxpatiav 

tffl TU)v Titpaxoffttov cv tip otpato- tlvai iicpattt. 

itt8({> dXif-PX^*^ xaOiatdt Ifcu^tv cS * Thacyd. viii. C4. 
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abroad, but rendered their situation at home altogether 
precarious. 

From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon 
first learnt, through the arrival of Chasreas at Miitmtt 
Athens, the proclamation of the democracy at discord 
Samos — discord, mistrust, and alarm began to nin- 
spread even among their own members ; together dred them- 
with a conviction that the oligarchy could never opposiu^m^ 
stand except through the presence of a Pelo- party 
ponnesian garrison in Athens. Antiphon and 
Phrynichus, the leading minds who directed the Thcra- 
majority ofthe Four Hundred, despatched envoys 
to Sparta for concluding peace (these envoys never reached 
Sparta, being seized by the Parali and sent prisoners to 
Argos, as above stated). They farther commenced the 
erection of a special fort at Eetioneia, the projecting mole 
which conLiii j#nd commanded, on the northern side, 
the narrow entrance of Peiraeus. Against their proceedings, 
however, there began to arise, even in the bosom of the 
Four Hundred, an opposition minority affecting popular 
sentiment, among whom the most conspicuous persons were 
Theramenes ^d Aristokrates.i 

Though Aese two men had stood forward prominently 
as contrivers and actors throughout the whole progress of 
the conspiracy, they had found themselves bitterly dis- 
appointed by the result. Individually, their ascendency 
with their colleagues was inferior to that of Peisander, 
Kallseschrus, Phrynichus, and others; while, collectively, 
the ill-gotten power of the Four Hundred was diminished 
in value, as much as it was aggravated in peril, by the loss 
of the foreign empire and the alienation of their Samian 
armament. Now begun the workings of jealousy and strife 
among the successful conspirators, each of whom had entered 
into the scheme with unbounded expectations of personal 
ambition for himself — each had counted on stepping at once 
into the first place among the new oligarchical body. In a 
democracy (observes Thucydides) contentions for powei 
and pre-eminence provoke in the unsuccessful competitors 

> Thuoyd. Tiii. 89, 90. The repro- 79; Oral. xiii. cont. Agorat. eeot. 
flontation of the ebaraoter and mo> 12-17), is quite in harmony will 
tives of TheramenOs, as given by that of Thucydidfis (viii. i>9)' oom- 
Lysias in the Oration contra Era- pare Aristophan. Ran. 641-966; 
tostlionem (Oral. xii. sect. 66, 67, Xenoph. Hellon. il ' 27-30. 
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less of fierce ai«i apathy and sense of injustice, than in an 
oligarchy; for th^ losing candidates acquiesce with com- 
paratively little repugnance in the unfavourable vote of a 
large miscellaneous body of unknown citizens; but they are 
angry at being put aside by a few known comrades, their 
rivals as well as their equals; moreover at the moment 
when an oligarchy of ambitious men has just raised itself 
on the ruins of a democracy, every man of the conspirators 
is in exaggerated expectation — every one thinks himself 
entitled to become at once the first man of the body, and is 
dissatisfied if he be merely put upon a level with the rest. ^ 


* Thticyd. viii. fl®. 84 touto 
|ui4v icoXtTixov Tou loyou a(i> 

TOK, xat* ISlatc 84 ^ tXoTifAlac ol icoX* 
Xol a6Tu>v T<Ji TotcuT<fi itpoaixctvTO, 
iv <picep xal pidXiaTa oXtYapylx 4x 
8i2]ULOxpaT(a< 7evojji>4vi] dicoXXuTVt. 
IldvTCc ydp a66i]jiepov d^iouffiv 0'>x 
oircuc fffOi. dXXd xal icoXu icpu)TOc 
a6T6< fxaaroc tTvat* tx 64 Sripioxpa- 
tla^; aipiatuK ri7vopi4vi]<, pdov xd 
dicof)atvovTa,<iic o6x dic6 tu)x 6piol(i>v, 
cAaaao'jpLtvo^ 94pet. 

I give in the text what appears 
to me the proper sense of this pas- 
sage, the last words of which are 
obscure : see the long notes of the 
commentators, especially Dr. Ar- 
nold and *Poppo. Dr. Arnold con- 
ciders xu)v 6 |rolcuv as a neuter, and 
gives the paraphrase of the last 
clarne as follows : — '^'Whereas un- 
der an old established government, 
they (ambitious men of talent) are 
prepared to fail: they know that 
the weight of the government is 
against them, and are thus spared 
the peculiar pain of being beaten 
in a fair race, when they and their 
competitors start with equal ad- 
vantages, and there is nothing to 
lessen the mortification of defeat. 
’An 6 TU)v 6 ) 1 , otu)'# 4Xaaao6picvo<, is, 
"being beaten when the game ie equals 
when the terms of the match are 
fairJ* 

I cannot cononr in Dr. Arnold’s 
oxplaua ’on of these words, or of 
the general sense of the passdge. 


He thinks that Thucydides means 
to affirm what applies generally 
"to an opposition minority when 
it sncceeds in revolutionising the 
established government, whether 
the government be a democracy or 
a monarchy— whether the minority 
be an aristocratical party or a 
popular one.” It seems to me, on 
the contrary, that the affirmation 
bears only on the special case of 
an oligarchical ^nspiracy subvert- 
ing a democrOTp, and that the 
comparison taken is only applic- 
able to the state of things as it 
stood under the preceding demo- 
cracy. 

Next, the explanation given of 
the words by Dr. Arnold assumes 
that "to be beaten in a fair race, 
or when the terms of the match 
are fair,” causes to the loser the 
maximum of pain and offence. 
This is surely not the fact; or 
rather, the reverse is the fact. Tho 
man who loses his cause or his 
election through unjust favour, 
lealousy, or antipathy, is more 
hurt than if ho had lost it under 
circumstances where he could find 
no injustice to complain of. In 
both cases, ho is doubtless morti- 
fied: but if there be injustice, hu 
is offended and angry as well as 
mortified; ho is disposed to tako 
vengeance on men whom he looks 
upon as his personal enemies. It 
is important to- distinguish the 
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Such were the feelings of disappointed .ambition, 
mingled with despondency, which sprung up among a 


mortlfioation ofeimple failure, from 
the dlacontent and anger arising 
out of belief that the failure 
has been unjustly brought about: 
it is this discontent, tending to 
break out in aotive opposition, 
urblch ThnoydidAs has present to 
his mind in the comparison which 
he takes between the state of feel- 
ing which precedes and follows the 
eubversion of the democracy. 

It appears to me that the words 
Tu>v 6|iolu}v are masculine, and that 
they have reference (like ndvTsc 
and taoi in the preceding line) to 
the privilegeu ailuaiiiv of equal 
confederates who are supposed to 
have just^got possession of the 
government. At Sparta, the word 
oi o|xoiOi acquired a sort of technical 
sense to designate the small as- 
cendent minority of wealthy Spar- 
tan citizens, who monopolised in 
their own hands political power, 
to the practical exclusion of the 
remainder (see Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 
8, 5; Xenoph. Resp. Lac. x. 7; xiii. 
1 ; Demosth. cont. Lept. s. t^8). Now 
their oftoioi or peers, here indicated 
by Thucydidds as the peers of a 
recently-formed oligarchy, are not 
merely equal among themselves, 
but rivals one with another, and 
personally known to each other. 
It is important to bear in mind all 
these attributes as tacitly implied 
(though not literally designated or 
connoted) by the word ofioioi or 
peers } because the comparison in- 
stituted by Thucydidds is founded 
on all the attributes taken to- 
gether; just as Aristotle (Rhetorio. 
ii. 8 ; ii. 13, 4), in speaking of the 
envy and jealousy apt to arise to- 
wards Touc 6fiolouct considers them 
as dvTepdoTac and dvTaxmviaTac. 

The Four Hundred at Athens 
were all peers— equals, rivals, and 


personally known among one 
another— who had just raised them- 
aelTBS by Joint conspiracy to 
supreme power. Theramends, one 
of the number, conceives himself 
entitled to pre-eminence, but finds 
that he is shut out from it ; the 
men who shut him out being this 
email body of known equals and 
rivals. He is inclined to impute 
the exclusion to personal motives 
on the part of this small knot— to 
selfish ambition on the part of each 
— to ill-will — to Jealousy — to 
wrongful partiality: so that he 
thinks himself injured, and the 
sentiment of ipjury is embittered 
by the circumstance that those from 
whom it proceeds are a narrow, 
known, and definite body of col- 
leagues. Whereas, if bis exclusion 
had taken place under the demo- 
cracy, by the suffrage of a large, 
miscellaneous, and personally un- 
known collection of citizens— he 
would have been far less likely to 
carry off with him a sense of in- 
jury. Doubtless he would have 
been mortified : but he grould not 
have looked upon the electors in 
the light of jealous or selfish rivals, 
nor would they form a definite 
body before him for bis indigna- 
tion to concentrate itself upon. 
Thus NikomachidSs— whom Sokra- 
tfis (see Xenophon, Memor. iii. 4) 
meets returning mortified because 
the people had chosen another 
person and not him as general— 
would have been not only morti- 
fied, but angry and vindictive be- 
sides, if he had been excluded by 
a few peers and rivals. 

Such, in my judgement, is the 
comparison which Thacydid^-i 
wishes to draw between the effect 
of disappointment indicted by the 
suffrage of a num • us and mis- 
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minority ||lf the I co** Hundred, immediately after the news 
TheramoiidB of the proclamation of the democracy at Samos 
demands among the armament. Theramenes, the leader 
Five of this minority — a man of keen ambition, clever 

Thousand unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to 

made a* desert his party than to betray his country, 
I aaiity. though less prepared for extreme atrocities than 
many of his oligarchical comrades— began to look out for 
a good pretence to disconnect himself from a precarious 
enterprise. Taking advantage of the delusion which the 
Four Hundred had themselves held out about the fictitious 
Five Thousand, he insisted that since the dangers that 
beset the newly-formed authority were so much more 
formidable than had been anticipated, it was necessary to 


sellaneouB body of oitiaens— com> 
pared with disappointment inflicted 
by a small knot of oligarchical 
peers upon a competitor among 
their own number, especially at a 
moment when the expectations of 
all these peers are exaggerated, in 
consequence of the recent acquisi- 
tion of their power. I beliere the 
remark of the historian to be quite 
just; and that the disappointment 
in the first case is less intense — 
less connected with the sentiment 
of injury-^md less likely to lead 
to active manifestation of enmity. 
This one among the advantages 
of a numerous suifrage. 

1 cannot better illustrate the 
jealousies pretty sure to break out 
among a small number of 
or rival peers, than by the descrip- 
tion which Justin gives of the 
loading officers of Alexander the 
Great immediately after that mo- 
narch’s death (Justin, xii. 2):— 
<*CflDterum, occiso Alexandro,non, 
ut Ifleti, ita et securi fuere, omni- 
bus unum locum competentibus : 
neo minus milites invicem se time- 
bant, quorum et libertas solutior 
et favor incertns erat. Inier ipaoa 
vero aqudi 'xa diacordiam augehat, 
nomine tantum oieteros excedente, 


ut ei aliquis se submitterot.” 

Compare Plutarch, Lysander, 
c. 23. • 

Haack and Poppo think that 
6fftoiu)v cannot be masculine, be- 
cause d It 6 Tu>v 6))iolu>v tXciooou|xevo; 
would not then be correct, but 
ought to be, bno tu>v 6{i0lio; tXcie- 
eoU(jLtvoc< J should dispute, under 
all circumstances, the correctness 
of this criticism ; for there are quite 
enough parallel cases to defend 
the use of di:6 here (see Thucyd. 
i. 17; iii. 82; iv. 116; vi. 28, Ac.). 
But wo need not enter into the 
debate; for the genitive rutv ifxeiu)/ 
depends rather upon rd aTto36tlirovT« 
which precedes, than upon eXao- 
ooufAtvoc which follows; and the 
preposition dito is what we should 
naturally expect. To mark this I 
have put a comma after dito3alvovTa 
as well as after 

To show that an opinion is not 
correct, indeed, does not afford 
certain evidence that Thucyd id ds 
may not have advanced it: for he 
might be mistaken. But it ought 
to count as good presumptivo 
evidence, unless the words peremp- 
torily bind ns to the contrary ; 
which in this case they do not. 
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popularise the party by enrolling and producing these Five 
Thousand as a real instead of a fictitious body. i 

Such an oppositioni formidable from the very outset, 
became still bolder and more developed when the envoys 
returned from Samos, with an account of their reception 
by the armament, as well as of the answer, delivered in the 
name of the armament, whereby Alkibiades directed the 
Fbur Hundred to dissolve themselves forthwith, but at the 
same time approved of the constitution of the Five Thousand, 
coupled with the restoration of the old senate. To enroll 
the Five Thousand at once, would be meeting the army 
half-way; and there were hopes that at that price a com- 
promise and reconciliation might be effected, of which 
Alkibiades had himself spoken as practicable. ^ In addition 
to the formal answer, the envoys doubtless brought back 
intimation of enraged feelings manifested by toe arma- 
ment, and of their eagerness, uncontrollable by every one 
except Alkibiades, to sail home forthwith and rescue Athens 
from the Four Hundred. Hence arose an increased con- 
viction that the dominion of the latter could not last; and 
an ambition, on the part of others as welFas Theramen^s, 
to stand forward as leaders of a popular opposition against 
it, in the name of the Five Thousand.® 

* Thucyd. viii. 86, 2. Oftliiisen- body, threatened hia life for bavinf? 

tence from «ofiou|jia'vQi down to farnished anoh yalnable aid to the 

OTivai, I oniy pTofeea to understand armament, then at enmity with 
the last clause. It is usele^ to dis- Athens. Though be sayed his life 
CUBS the many conjectural amend- by clinging to the altar, yet he 
meats of a corrupt text, none of bad to endure bond* and manifold 
them satisfactory. hard treatment. 

* Thucyd. viii. 86-89, It is alleged Of these claims which Andokidfis 
by Andokid^s (in an Oration de- prefers to the fayour of the snbse- 
liyered many years afterwards be- queut democracy, ’ 1 do not know 
fore the people of Athens — l>e how much is true. 

Reditu suo, sect. 10-15), that during * Thucyd. yiii. 89. sototsTaTa 
this spring ho furnished the anna- a6Touc trt^ps td iv 'oo 

ment at Samos with wood proper Isyupd Syts, xai Sti su- 

for the construction of oars— only tolc oux tfioxti v0|sipiov t 6 Tf,c dll- 
obtained by the special fayour of yop^iac istsOoii. iljTmvtUro eti; 
Arohelaus king of Macedonia, and Isasioc itpoeraTTjc tou 
of which the armament then stood ieiedai. 

in great need. He farther allegis. This i|^ remarkable passage as 
that he afterwards yisited Athene, indicati^ what is really meant b • 
while the Four Hundred were in npoerarfic too di^piou—'' the leader of 
full dominion, and that Peisander, a popular opposition." Theramends 
at the head of this oligarchical and the other pen < shore spoken 
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Against thie^popular opposition, Antiphon and Fhry- 
Measurea of exerted themselves with demagogic as- 

Antiphon^ siduity to caresB and keep together the majority 
of the Four Hundred, as weu as to uphold their 
H^dred- power without abridgement. They were noway 
their aoiioi- disposed to comply with this requisition that 
Bparta- the fiction of the Five Thousand should be con- 
vonatruc- vert^d into a reality. They knew well that the 
fort of * * enrolment of so many partners ‘ would be tanta- 
Eetioneia, mount to a democracy, and would be in sub- 
mfsAon^f stance at least, if not in form, an annihilation of 
a Spartan their own power. They had now gone too far to 
garrison. pecede with safety; while the menacing attitude 
of Samos, as well as the opposition growing up against 
them at home both within and without their own body, 
served only as instigation to them to accelerate their 
measures for peace with Sparta and to secure the intro- 
duction of a Spartan garrison. « 

With this view, immediately after the return of their 
envoys from Samos, the two most eminent leaders, Antiphon 
and Phrynichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues 
ill all haste to Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the 


of did not even mention the name 
of the democracy— they took up 
simply the name of the Five 
Thousand— yet they are still called 
icpoffTaTai ToO J5i^|iLou, inasmuch as 
the Five Thousand were a sort of 
quali&ed democracy, compared to 
the ? our Hundred. 

The words denote the leader of 
a popular party, as opposed to an 
oligarchical party (see Thucyd. iii. 
70; iv. 66; yl. 85), in a form of 
government either entirely demo> 
cratical, or at least, in which the 
public assembly is frequently con- 
voked and decides on many mat- 
ters of importance. Thucydidfis 
does not apply the words to any 
Athenian except in the case now 
before ns respecting Th^menSs: 
he does not use the wimds even 
with respect to Kleon, though he 
employs expressions which seem 
equivalenc to it (iii. 36; iv. 21)— 


dvT)p 6 T)pkaYu> 76 c xax* ixsivov xov xp^- 
vov u>v xal .tiOavmTaxoc, 

&c. This is very different from the 
words which he applies to FeriklOs 
— u>v vax u>T at T 0 c xu>« xa 6 ’ 

tauxov xal &Y*^^ icoXixeiav 

(i. 127). Even in respect to Nikias, 
he pots him in conjunction with 
Fleistoanax at Sparta, and talks 
of both of them as onsuSovxac xd 
fixXiaxGi X7JV TiyspLovlvv (v. lb). 

Compare the note of Dr. Arnold 
on vi. 36 ; and Wachsmuth. Hellen. 
Alterth. i. 2. Boilage 1. p. 436-4S8. 

‘ Thucyd. vii. 92. to pev xxxa- 
ox^ooti p.sx6/ouc xoffooxoo?, dvxixpu; 
& / 6i5p.ov Ac. 

Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, 4) calls 
Phrynichus the demagogue of the 
Pour Hundred ; that is, the person 
who most strenuously served their 
interests and struggled for their 
favour. 
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promise of Spartan aid almost at any price. At the same 
time the construction of the fortress as Eetioneia was pro- 
secuted with redoubled zeal; under pretence of defending 
the entrance of Peirssus against the armament from Samos, 
if the threat of their coming should be executed — but with 
the real purpose of bringing into it a Lacedsemonian fleet 
and army. For this latter object every facility was provided. 
The north-western corner of the fortiflcation of Peirssus, to 
the north of the harbour and its mouth, was cut off by a 
cross wall reaching southward so as to join the harbour: 
from the southern end of this cross wall, and forming an 
angle with it, a new wall was built, fronting the harbour 
and running to the extremity of the mole wnich narrowed 
the mouth of the harbour on the northern side, at which 
mole it met the termination of the northern wall of Peiraeus. 
A separate rii; ^^as thus enclosed, defensible against any 
attack from Peiraeus — furnished besides with distinct broad 
gates and posterns of its own, as well as with facilities for 
admitting an enemy within it. < The new cross wall was 
I arried so as to traverse a vast portico or open market* 
liouse, the largest in Peiraeus: the larger half of this portico 
thus became enclosed within the new citadel, and orders 
were issued that all the com, both actually warehoused 
and hereafter to be imported into Peiraeus, should be de- 
posited therein and sold out from thence for consumption. 
As Athens was sustained almost exclusively on coni brought 
irom Euboea and elsewhere, since the permanent occupation 
of Dekeleia, — the Four Hundred rendered themselves mas- 
ters by this arrangement of all the subsistence of the 
( itizens, as well as of the entrance into the harbour; either 
to admit the Spartans or exclude the armament from 
Samos. <2 


^ Thucyd. viii 00-<»2 to Tei^oc 
TOOTO, Tc eyov, -xai codfiouc, 

xai ‘cwv TcoXtpiuiv, Ac 

I presume that the last expression 
refers to facilities for admitting 
the enem> either from the sea-side, 
or from the land-side — that is to 
say, from the north-western corner 
of the old wall of Peiraeus, which 
formed one side of the new < itadel. 
See Leake's Topographie Athens, 


p 2(i9, 270, Oerm transL 

* Thucyd viii. 00 8i(n«oS3|i.‘i]73iF 

8e ral exoav, Ac 

1 agree with the note in M 
Didot's translation, that this poi 
tioo, or halle open on three sides, 
must be considered as pre-exi<(ting, 
not as having been first built now, 
which seems to be the suppositi*;* 
of Colonel Leake, and the oom- 
mautators generally. 
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Though ThepameneSjhimseH one of the generals named 
Unaccount- under the Four Hundred, denounced, in con- 
abie back- -junction ithhis supporters, tlie treasonable pur- 
the Lace- pose of this new Citadel — yet the majority 01 
deemonians. the Four Hundred stood to their resolution, so 
that the building made rapid progress under the super- 
intendence of the general Alexilues, one of the most 
strenuous of the oligarchical faction. ^ Such was the habit 
of obedience at Athens to an established authority, when 
once constituted — and so great the fear and mistrust arising 
out of the general belief in the reality of the Five Thousand, 
unknown auxiliaries supposed to be prepared to enforce the 
orders of the Four Hundred — that the people, and even 
armed citizen hoplites, went on working at the building, 
in spite of their suspicions as to its design. Though not 
completed, it was so far advanced as to be defensible, when 
Antiphon and Phrynichus returned from Sparta. They had 
gone thither prepared to surrender every thing, — not merely 
their naval force, but their city itself — and to purchase their 
own personal safety by making the Lacedaemonians masters 
of Peiraeus. 2 Yet we read with astonishment that the latter 
could not be prevailed on to contract any treaty, and that 
they manifested nothing but backwardness in seizing this 
golden opportunity. Had Alkibiades been now playing 
their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, immediately 
before the revolt of Chios — had they been under any 
energetic leaders to impel them into hearty cooperation 
with the treason of the. Four Hundred, who combined at 
thi ^ moment both the will and the power to place Athens 
in their hands, if seconded by an adequate force — they 
might now have overpowered their great enemy at home, 
before the armament at Samos could have been brought to 
the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only 
by the slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may see 
that the armament at Samos had reasonable excuse for 
their eagerness previously manifested to come home; and 


> Thucyd. Tin. 01 , 02 . ’AXe^tx)sa, 
atpaTT^YOv ex 6)i70ip)ria? xai 
fiaXiaxa npoc touc i'aipou; TSTp9pi- 
dc. 

• Thucyd. Till. Ol. ’AXXo xori toO? 
noXsp.iouc ioa'fo'ffjy.itox aw:u Tei/u>v 


X7i v:u»# OTtujffOov ri 

xdXaio!; eysu, el toi? yc jiopiaoi 

aOCl 7 ESTXl. 

Ihul. exciO/j 01 ex AxxcSalfxo^C 
rpca^si? 0 jCt,# -tpa57 <Tc; a«e/u>pYj3a/ 
xoic icaoi ^u|j.|^xxi/o^, &c. 
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that Alkibiades, in combating that intention, braved an 
extreme danger which nothing hut incredible good fortune 
averted. Why the Lacedspmouians remained idle, both in 
Peloponnesus and at Dekeleia, while Athens was thus be- 
trayed and in the very throes of dissolution, we can render 
no account: possibly the caution of the Ephors may have 
distrusted Antiphon and Phrynichus, from the mere im- 
mensity of their concessions. All that they vrould promise 
was, that a Lacedaemonian fleet of 42 triremes (partly from 
Tarentum and Lokri) — now about to start from Las in the 
Laconian Gulf, and to sail to Euboea on the invitation of a 
disaflTected party in that island — should so far depart from 
its straight course as to hover near .^gina and Peiraeus^, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity for attack laid 
open by the Four Hundred. > 

Of till? squadron, however, even before it rounded 
Cape Malea, Theramenes obtained intelligence, AsRasRina> 
and denounced it as intended to operate in con- 
cert with the Four Hundred for the occupation -LacedT- 
of Eetioneia. Jfleanwhile Athens became daily jnonian floor 
a scene of greater discontent and disorder, after 
the abortive cnibassy and return from Sparta of Peiraeus. 
Anti])hon and Phrynichus. The coercive ascendency of the 
Four Hundred was silently disappearing, while the hatred 
which their usurpation had iu'^pired, together with the fear 
of their traitorous conceri wdth the pulilic enemy, became 
more and more loudly manifested in men's private conver- 
sations, as well as in gatherings secretly got together within 
numerous houses; esjiecially the house of the poripolarch 
(the captain of the pcripoli, or youthful hoplites who formed 
the chief police of the country). Such hatred was not long 
in passing from vehement passion into act. Phrynichus, as 
ho left the Senate-house, was assassinated by two con- 
federates, one of them a peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in 
the midst of the crowded market-place and in full daylight. 
The man who struck the blow made his escape, but his com- 
rade was seized and put to the ♦orture by order of the Four 
Hundred:^ he was however a stranger, from Argos, and 

* Thucyd. vui. 91. Ss •* xal concert of Antiphon and his col- 

TOiouTov ttTo Tiov T7)v xaTryopt^/ le.i(;ues with tlie Lnc , 

X5ti ou itavu deserves notice — also c. 94, *r a jr * 

|iovo t TOO jisvTixai a to coYXtifxs^ou Xo^ov, 

Tho reluctant laneuago, in winch Ac. 

Thucydidob admits the ticasonablo * Thuc^’d. viii The statement 

X 2 
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cither could not » or would not reveal the name of any 
directing accomplice. Nothing was obtained from him 
except general indications of meetings and wide-spread 
disaffection. Nor did the Four Hundred, being thus left 
without special evidence, dare to lay hands upon Thera- 
menes, the pronounced leader of the opposition — as we 
shall find Kritias doing six years afterwai*ds, under the rule 
of the Thirty. The assassins of Phrynichus remaining 
undiscovered and unpunished, Theramenes and his associates 
became bolder in their opposition than before. And the 
approach of the Lacedeemonian fleet under Agesandridas 
— which, having now taken station at Epidaurus, had made 
a descent on iEgina, and was hovering not far off Peirseus, 
altogether out of the straight course for Euboea — lent 
double force to all their previous assertions about the im- 
minent dangers connected with the citadel at Eetioneia. 

Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord,the general 
Rising at body of hoplites became penetrated with aver- 
Athens sion, 1 every day increasing, against the new 
Fou°Hun.^ citadel. At length the hoplites of the tribe in 
dred-de- which Aristokrates (the wannest partisan of 
the' new' Theramenes) was taxiarch, being on duty and 
fort at engaged in the prosecution of thebuil ding, broke 

hetionoia. absolute mutiny against it, seized the 

person of Alexikles, the general in command, anu put him 
under arrest in a neighbouring house; while the peripoli, 
or youthful military police, stationed at Muiiychia, under 
Hermon, abetted them in the proceeding. 2 News of this 
violence was speedily conveyed to the Pour Hundred, who 
wei^ at that moment holding session in the Senate-house, 
Theramenes himself being present. Their wrath and menace 
were at first vented against him as the instigator of the 
revolt; a charge against which he could only vindicate him- 
self by volunteering to go among the foremost for the 
liberation of the prisoner. He forthwith started in haste 
for the Peirseus, accompanied by one of the generals his 
colleague, who was of the same political sentiment as him- 
self. A third among the generals, Aristarchus, one of the 
fiercest of the oligarchs, followed him, probably from mis- 

of Plataxch is in many respect dif- Xsto. 

ferent (AlkibiadSs, c. 25). > Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26, re- 

* Thucy*^. ▼iii. 92. to Si presents Hermon as one of the 

Tuiv dicXiTuiv t 6 orlipoc xauxs cpa6- asBassins of Phrynichus. 
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trust, together with some of the youngtr Knights (Horse- 
men or richest class in the state) identified with the cause 
of the Four Hundred. The oligarchical partisans ran to 
marshal themselves in arms — alarming exaggerations being 
rumoured, that Alexikles had been put to death, and that 
Peirsens was under armed occupation; while at Peirseus 
the insurgents imagined that the hoplites from the city were* 
in full march to attack them. For a time all was confusion 
and angry sentiment, which the slightest untoward accidt‘nt 
might have inflamed into sanguinary civil carnage. Nor was 
it appeased except by earnest entreaty and remonstrance 
from the elder citizens (aided by Thucydides of Pharsalus, 
proxenus or public guest of Athens in his native town) on 
the ruinous madness of such discord when a foreign enemy 
was almost at their gates. 

The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which 
brought into full daylight every man's real political senti- 
ments, proved the oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated 
in number, to be far less powerful than had been imagined 
by their opponents. And the Four Hundred had found 
themselves too much embarrassed how to keep up the 
semblauce of their authority even in Ather«5 itself, to be 
able to send down any considerable force for the protection 
of their citadel at Ectioneia; though they were reinforced, 
only eight days before their fall, by at least one supple- 
mentary member, probably in substitution for some pre- 
decessor who had accidentally died.' Theramenes, on 
reaching Peirmus, began to address the mutinous hoplites 
in a tone of simulated displeasure, while Aristarchus ana 
his oligarchical companions spoke in the harshest language, 
and threatened them with the force which they inuigined 
to be presently coming down from the city. But the^^o 
menaces were met by equal firmness on the part of the 
hoplites, who even appealed to Theramenes himself, and 
called upon him to say whether he thought the construction 
of this citadel was for th^good of Athens, or whether it 
would not be better demolished. His opinion had been 
fully pronounced beforehand : and he replied, that if they 
thought proper to demolish it, he cordially concurred. 
Without farther delay, hoplites and unarmed people mounted 

* See liyaias, Ornt. sx. pro Poly- fall, is repeated tliree distinct times 
Htrato. The fact that Poly stratus in this Oration (c. fi, 4, 5. p. 672^ 
^as only niffUt days a member of 074, 079 Reisk.' and has all tho 
the Four Hundred, before their air of truth. 
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pellmell upon walls, and commenced the demolition with 
alacrity; under thts ^-^neral shout— “Whoever is for the Five 
Thousand in place of the Four Hundred, let him lend a 
hand in this work.” The idea of the old democracy was in 
every one’s mind, but no man uttered the word ; the fear of 
the imaginary Five Thousand still continuing. The work 
of demolition seems to have been prosecuted all that day, 
and not to have been completed until the next day; after 
which the hoplites released Alexikles from arrest, without 
doing him any injury. * 

Two things deserve notice, among these details, as 
illustrating the Athenian character. Though Alexikles was 
vehemently oligarchical as well as unpopular, these muti- 
neers do no harm to his person, but content themselves 
with putting him under arrest. Next, they do not venture 
to commence the actual demolition of the citadel, until they 
have the formal sanction of Theramenes, one of the con- 
stituted generals. The strong habit of legality, implanted 
in all Athenian citizens by their democracy — and the care, 
even in departing from it, to depart as little as possible — 
stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this day gave a fatal shock to the ap- 
Beciino of cendeiicy of the Four Hundred. Yet they as- 
the Pour seinbled on the morrow as usual in the Senate- 
concebLoas house; and they appear, now when it was too 
“ade by late, to Jiave directed one of their members to 
uB^roV draw up a real list, giving body to the fiction 
tbe public of the Five Thousand.^ Heaiiwhile the hopliti s 
Absombij. Peirajus, having finished the levelling of the 
ne\* fortifications, took the still more important step of 


^ Thucyd. yiii. 92, 03. In the Ora- 
tion of Domosthends (or Deinar- 
chuB) against Theokrinds (c. 17 p. 
1343) tbe speaker Epichards makes 
allusion to this destruction of the 
fort at Eetioneia by Aristokrat^e, 
uncle of bis grandfather. Tbe al- 
lusion chiefly deserves notice from 
the erroneous mention of Kritias 
and the return of the Demos from 
exile— betraying a complete con- 
fusion between the events in the 
time of the Four Hundred and 
those in he time of the Thirty. 

* Lysios, Orat. XX. pro Folyslrato, 


c. 4. p. 676 Beisk. 

This task was confided to Poly- 
stratus, a very recent member of 
the Four Hundred, and theioforo 
probably less unpopular than the 
rest. In bis dL'fenco after the re- 
storation of the democrac>, lie 
pretended to have undertaki a tlio 
task much against his \^ill, and to 
have drawn up a list contoiiung 
9000 names iiibtcad of 6000. 

It may probably have hceii in 
this meeting of the Four llundrcd, 
that Antiphon dcliveied his oratinii 
strongly rect mmeiiding coucoid— 
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entering, armed as they were, into the theatre of Dionysus 
hard by (in Peirseus, but on the verge of Munychia) and 
there holding a formal assembly; probably under the con- 
vocation of the general Therarnenes, pursuant to the forms 
of the antecedent democracy. They here took the resolution 
of adjourning their assembly to the Anakeion, (or temple 
of Castor and Pollux, the Dioskuri,) in the city itself and 
close under the acropolis ; whither they immediately marched 
and established themselves, still retaining their arms. So 
much was the position of the Four Hundred changed, that 
they, who had on the preceding day been on the aggressive 
against a s2)oiitaneous outburst of mutineers in Peirseus, 
were now thrown upon the defensive against a formal as- 
sembly, all armed, in the city and close by their own Senate- 
house. Feeling themselves too weak to attempt any force, 
they sent deputies to the Anakeion to negotiate and offer 
concessuiiis. ih^y engag^jd to publish the list of The Five 
Thousand, and to convene them for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the periodical cessation and renewal of the Four 
Hundred, by rotation from the Five Thousand, in such 
order as the latter themselves should determine. But they 
entreated that time might bo allowed for effecting this, and 
that internal peace might be maintained, without which 
there was no liope of defence against the enemy without. 
]Many of the lioplites in the city it'^elf joined the assembly 
in the Anakeion, and tut)k part in the debates. The position 
of the Four Hundred being no longer such as to inspire 
fear, the tongues of speakers were now again loosed, and 
the ciirs of the multitude again opened — for the first tin. ' 
since the arrival of Peisander from Samos, with the plan 
of the oligarchical conspiracy. Such renewal of free and 
fearless public speech, the peculiar life-principle of the 
democracy, was not less A\holesome in tranquillizing intes- 
tine discord, than in heightening the sentiment of common 
patriotism against the foreign enemy.' The assembly at 

lU'i 6[iovr»i<ac. All hi^ cloqurnco Westonnann, Gesch, der Grioch. 
wan loquirotl just now, to liriiis; liorodsninkelt, Beil.'icfO ii. p. 276. 
bock tho oligarchical party, if * Thuc>d. vin. To oe tA* i:Xf- 
possjhli', into uintod nctinn. Philo- 9'.c ?u>v on) i o so).) <i>v x«i 
stratus (Vit. ^^lphl»ta^. c x%' p. 600. rpo; - o ) >. o y ^ /. oyuiv 
ed. Olcar.) cxpn'ssOH great ndinira- t, * riuiT6pov ^ 

tion for this oration, whicu is xai [ii)!®** xspi 

Bcvornl tinu’s alludod to both by tou xoXiTixou. 

Ilarpokratioii and Suidas. Seo 
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length dispersv^d, after naming an early future time for a 
second assembly', bring about the re-establishment of 
harmony, in the theatre of Dionysus. i 

On the day, and at the hour, ivhen this assembly in 
Laoed»nio- the theatre of Dionysus was on the point of 
nian fleet coining together, the news ran through Peirmus 
Pe'rffM- Athens, that the forty-two triremes under 

passes by the Lacedsemonian Agesaiidridas, having recent- 
to Eubcea. quitted the harbour of Alcgara, were sailing 
along the coast of Salamis in the direction towards Pcirmus. 
Such an event, while causing universal consternation 
throughout the city, confirmed all the previous warnings 
of Theramenes as to the treasonable destination of the 


citadel recently demolished, and every one rejoiced that 
the demolition had been accomplished just in time. Fore- 
going their intended assembly, the citizens rushed with one 
accord down to Peirseus, where some of them took post to 
garrison the walls and the mouth of the harbour — others 
got aboard the triremes lying in the harbour — others, again, 
launched some fresh triremes from the boat-houses into the 
water. Agesandridas rowed along the shore, near the moutli 
of Peirseus; but found nothing to promise concert within, 
or tempt him to the intended attack. Accordingly, he passed 
by and moved onward to Sunium in a southerly direction. 
Having doubled the cape of Sunium, he then turned his 
course along the coast of Attica northward, halted for a 
little while between Thopkus and Prasias, and presently 
took statioii at Oropus. ^ 

Though relieved when they found tliat he passed by 
Peirmus without making any attack, the Athe- 
battie near niaiiB knew that his destination must now be 
Athonf^is Euboea; which to them was hardly less 

defeated- important than Peirseus, since their main sup- 
MvoTti derived from that island. Accor- 

dingly they put to sea at once with all the 
triremes which could be manned and got ready in the 
harbour. But from the hurry of the occasion, coupled 


* Thucyd. viii. 91. day following the inoirow at least 

Se wot’ cc iJixipov exx>7j- it seems impossible that the city 

aim nai^aai iv Tip .^lovoaiu) Tcspl could he left longer than this inter- 
6p.ovoiac. val without a government. 

The defluition of time must here > Tbucyd. vin. 04. 
allude to the morrow, or to the 
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with the mistrust and dissension now reigning, and the 
absence of their great naval force at Samos — the crews 
mustered were raw and ill-selected, and the armament 
ineflicient. Polystratus, one of the members of the Four 
Hundred, perhaps others of them also, were aboard; men 
who had an interest in ^defeat rather than victory. ' Thy- 
mochares the admiral conducted them round Gape Sunium 
to Eretria in Euboea, where he found a few other triremes, 
which made up his whole fleet to 3f» sail. 

He liad scarcely reached the harbour and disembarked, 
when, without allowing time for his men to procure 
refreshment — he found himself compelled to fight a battle 
with the forty-two ships of Agesandridas, who had just 
sailed across from Oropus, and was already approaching 
the harbour. This surprise had been brought about by 
the anti-Atl' -^n’nn party in Eretria, who took care, on 
the arrivaJ of Thyniochares, that no provisions should be 
found in the market-place, so that his men were com]3elled 
to disperse and obtain them from houses at the extremity 
of the town; while at the same time a signal was hoisted, 
visible at Oropus on the opposite side of the strait (less 
than seven miles broad), indicating to Agesa:.dridas the 
precise moment for bringing his fleet across to the attack, 
with their crews fresh after the morning meal. Thy mo- 
chares , on seeing the approach of the enemy, ordered his 
men aboard; but to his disappointment, many of them 
were found to be so far off that they could not be brought 
back in time — so that he was compelled to sail out and 
meet the Peloponnesians with ships very inadequately 
manned. In a battle immediately outside of the Eretriaii 
harbour, he was, after a short contest, completely defeated, 
and his fleet driven back upon the shore. Some of his ships 
escaped to Ghalkis, others to a fortified post garrisoned 
by the Athenians themselves not far from Eretria: yet not 
less than 22 triremes, out of the whole 3f>, fell into the 

■ Lyoias, Orat.xx. pro Folyetrato, him affirinfi that he was wounded 
c. 4. p. 67« Keisk. in the battle. 

From another pasHafie in this Diodorusi (xiii. 34) m('ntinn<i the 
oration, it would aoom that Poly- discord among the crows onboard 
stratus was in oomtiiand of the these ships under Thynouhar^s 
fleet— possibly enouuli, in oonjuno- almost the only point which we 
tion with Thymochar^s, according learn from his meagre notice of 
to a common Athenian practice this interesting per 'd. 

(c.e. p. C79). His son who defends 
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hands of Age^andridas, and a large proportion of the ci-ews 
were slain or aiade prisoners. Of those seamen who es- 
caped, too, many lound their death from the hands of the 
Eretrians, into whose city they fled for shelter. On the 
news of this battle, not merely Eretria, but also all Euboea 
(except Oreus in the north of the island, which was settled 
by Athenian Kleruchs) declared its revolt from Athens, 
which had been intended more than a year before — and 
took measures for defending itself in concert with Age- 
sandridas and the Eosotians. > 

111 could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so immense 
Dismay at aggravated, under the present distressed 

Athens- Condition of the city. Herlast fleet was dcstroy- 
evitabie nearest and most precious island torn 

the Lace- from her side; an island which of late had 
had* acted ^ yielded more to her wants than Attica itself, 
with but which was now about to become a hostile 

energy. aggressive neighbour. 2 The previous re- 

volt of Euboea, occurring thirty- four years before during 
the maximum of Athenian power, had been even then a 
terrible blow to Athens, and formed one of the main cir- 
cumstances which forced upon her the humiliation of the 
Thirty y'ears’ truce, Butthis second revolt took place when 
she had not only no means of reconquering the island, but 
no means even of defending Peirseus against ♦he blockade 
by the enemy’s fleet. 

The dismay and terror excited by the news at Athens 
was unbounded; even exceeding what had been felt after 
the Sicilian catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios. There was 
no second reserve now in the treasury, such as the thou- 
sand talents which had rendered such essential service on 
the last -mentioned occasion. In addition to their foreign 
dangers, the Athenians were farther weighed down by two 
intestine calamities in themselves hardly supportable — 
alienation of their own fleet at»Samos, and the discord, yet 
unappeased, within their own walls; wherein the Four 
Hundred still held provisionally the reins of government, 
with the ablest and most unscrupulous leaders at their 

* Tbucyd. viii. 6; viii. 6pjjTjTrj.ia e^p’ 

* Thucyd. Tiii. 96. To show what Ac.; and Dpino8tlien6<4, De Corona, 
Eubma became at a later period, c. 71— S’ tj Qa/atraa tu># 
see Demosthends, De Fals Legat. ex EifJoioic 6p|xu)(Jia<u)v 

c. 64. p. 409— Ts tt x » t *- 727^ <5, Ac. 
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head. In the depth of their despair, the Athenians ex- 
pected nothing less than to see the victorious fleet of 
Agesandridas (more than sixty triremes strong, including 
the recent captures) off the Peiraeus, forbidding all impor- 
tation, and threatening them with approaching famine, in 
combination with Agis at Dekeleia. The enterprise would 
have been easy, for there were neither ships nor seamen 
to-repel him; and his arrival at tins critical moment would 
most probably have enabled the Four Hundred to resume 
their abcendcncy, with the means as well as the disposition 
to introduce a Lacedsemoniau garrison into the city.i And 
though tlie arrival of the Athenian fleet from Samos would 
have prevented this extremity, yet it could not have 
arrived in time, except on the supposition of a prolonged 
blockade. Moreover the mere transfer of the fleet from 
iSamos to Albans would have left Ionia and the Helles- 
pont defenceless against the Ijacedfemonmns and Persians, 
and would have caused the loss of all the’Athenian empire. 
Nothing could have saved Athens, if the Lacedeemonians 
at this juncture had acted with reasonable vigour, instead 
of confining their efforts to Eubosa, now an easy and 
certain conquest. As on the former occasion, when An- 
tiphon and Phrynichus went to Hparta prepared to make 
any sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining Lacedsemoniau 
aid and accommodation — so now, in a still greater degi’ee. 
At liens owed her salvation only to the fact that the enemies 
actually before her were indolent and dull Spartans — not 
enterprising Syracusans under the conduct of (J-ylippus.- 
Aiid this is the second occasion (we may add) on which 
Athens was on the brink of ruin in consequence of the 
policy of Alkibiades in retaining the armament at Samos. 

Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas ap- 
peared off Peiraeus; so that the twenty triremes. The Four 
which they contrived to man as a remnant for Hundred 
defence, had no enemy to repel. 3 Accordingly dowS-th- 
the Athenians were allowed to enjoy an interval 
of repose which enabled them to recover stance re- 
partially both from consternation and from stored. 

* Thucyd. viii. C9. MaXisrai d' dv xxi ^ at 

adTO'Jc e8opd3n, exi }iaX>o; tt,# ro)iv e 9 opjj.ov) r, 

el 01 no)e(xioi To)|XT,oo'Jsi vevix7jx6TS5 el sito) lopxo'j # u.:^o;Te;, xrn Ta; 
cy9oc ff«pu>v eTci tov Flripaid epTjpiov 'Iti>.la« #au« av 

ovxa veuiv itXsl#* xat 5aov o6x Ac. 

evofii^ov aoTo'Jc itap;i<ai. "D^sp a *a'hucyd. viii. **6; vii. 21-55. 

e' To^ixTipoTcpoi }^3atf paoiufc * Thucyd. riii. 97. 
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intestine disc ard. It was their first proceeding, when the 
hostile fleet did not appear, to convene a public assembly, 
and that too in the Pnyx itself; the habitual scene of the 
democratical assemblies, well-calculated to re-inspire that 
patriotism which had now been dumb and smouldering for 
the four last months. In this assembly the tide of opinion 
ran vehemently against the Four Hundred. ^ Even those, 
who (like the Board of Elders entitled Probiili) had origin- 
ally counselled their appointment, now denounced them 
along with the rest, though severely taunted by the oli- 
garchical leader Peisander for their inconsistency. Votes 
were finally passed — 1. To depose the Four Hundred — 
2. To place the w'hole government in the hands of The Five 
Thousand — 3. Every citizen, who furnished a panoply 
either for himself, or for any one else, was to be of right a 
member of this body of The Five Thousand — 4. No citizen 
was to receive pay for any political function, on pain of 
becoming solemnly accursea, or excommunicated.^ Such 


* It is to this assembly that I 
refer, with confideTice, the remark- 
able dialogue of ooniention be- 
tween Peisander and Sophoklfts, 
one of the Athenian Prolidli, men- 
tioned in Aristotel. Klietoric. iii. 
18, 2. There was no other occasion 
on which the Four Hundred wore 
ever publicly thrown upon their 
defence at Athens. 

This was not Sophoklds the tragic 
poet, but another person of the 
same name, who appears after- 
wai Is as one of the oligarchy of 
Thirty. 

» Thuoyd. viii. 97. Kal exxXrjeiav 
^uviXeYov, pitav pev eoOi)^ xbt: Tiptbrov 
tV)v rivuxa xaXouptvTjv, oOr.sp xal 
dXXoTC slmOceav, it ^icep x<xi 

TSTpaxojiouc xaTaRoc'lieavTsc t o i c 
uevTuxie/iXloic to 

KpifiLVta icapxSou^oi' elvai 8s 
oOtiov, 67c6<T0t xoi 8nXa naps- 
^ONTot* xoi p.ia4ov (jL7)8i«a <pepstv, 
p.T)8cp.l7 endpoiTov 

CR 011790 VT 0 . ’KyiYvovTO si xol dXXoi 
•jaxspov nuxvoi cxxXijoioi, df’ u>v xal 
vopLo9dTOf xol ToXXo c'j/ij- 
9loavTO is T7)v KoXiTtiav.^ 


In this passage I dissent from 
the commentators on two points. 
First, they understand this number 
Five Thousand as a real definite 
list of citizens , containing 5000 
names, neither more nor less. Se- 
condly, they construe vopoOsTOic, 
not in the ordinary meaning which 
it bears in Athenian constitutional 
language, but in the sense of 
ypatpsi? (c. 67), “persons to model 
the constitution, corresponding to 
the appointed by the 

aristocratical party a little before” 
— to use the words of Dr Arnold. 

As to the first point, which is 
sustained also hy Dr. Thirl wall 
(Hist. Gt. ch. xxviii. vol. iv. p. 51. 
2iid ed.), Dr, Arnold really admits 
what is the ground of my opinion, 
when he says -“Of course the 
number of citizens capable of 
providing tliemselves with heavy 
arms must have much exceeded 5000: 
and it is said in the defence of 
Polystrutus, one of the Four Hund- 
red (Lysias, p. 676 Keiak.), that he 
drew up a list of t>000. But we 
must suppose that all who could 
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were the points determined by the first assembly held in 
the Pnyx. The Archons, the Senate of Five Hundred, &c., 


furnish heavy arms were eligible 
into number of the BOOi), vrhether 
the memltors wore ftxcd on by lot, 
by election, or by rotation; as it 
had beon proposed to appoint the 
Pour Hundred by rotation out of 
the Five Thousand (viii. 93)." 

T)r. Arnold here throws out a 
supposition which by no means 
conforms to the exact souse of the 
words of Thucydides — etvat Si au- 
toi'ij Snoffoi Sr.Xa itapiyovToi. 
Thosi* words distinctly signify , that 
all who furnished heavy arms should 
be of the Five Thousand; should 
belong of right tn f ' ’''dy; which 
is something different from 'being 
eligible into the number of Five 
Thousand, either by lot, rotation, 
or otherwise. The language of 
ThueydiUi^s, >Nhon he describes (in 
Ibo passage referred to b} Dr. Ar- 
nold, c. 9.t) the projected formation 
oJ the Four Hundred by rotation 
cut of the Five Thousand, is very 
iiiflereiit— xai ex toiiTdiv ev pispei 
To’jc Ti'paxoa^ouc eaeabai, Ac. M. 
llocckh (I'ublic Economy of Athens, 
h. ii. ch. 21. p. Eng. Tr.) is not 
satisfactory in his description of 
this event. 

The idea which 1 conceive of the 
Five Thousand, as a number exist- 
ing from the oominouceinent only 
in talk and imagination, neither 
realised nor intended to be realized 
— coincides with the full meaning 
of this passage of Thueydidt^s, as 
well as with everything which he 
had before said about them. 

1 will here add that 6no9oi SicXu 
xaptyovTsi means persons furnish- 
ing arms either for themselves 
alone, or fur others also (Xeiiopb. 
llellen. iii. 4, 16). 

As to the second point, the 
signification of vopioOixac, 1 stand 
upon the general use of that word 


in Athenian political language* 
see the explanation earlier in this 
History, ch. xlvi. It is for the 
commentators to produce some 
justification of the unusual mean- 
ing which they assign to it— 
‘‘persons to model the constitution 
—commissioners who drew up the 
new constitution," as Dr. Arnold, 
in concurrence with the rest, 
translatds it. Until some justifi- 
cation is produced, I venture to 
believe that voixo^stou is a word 
which would not be used in that 
sense with reference to nominees 
chosen by the democracy, and 
intended to act with the demo- 
cracy: for it implies a final, deci- 
sive, authoritative determination — 
whereas the ^yipYpsr'psi? or •‘com- 
missioners to diaw up a constitu- 
tion, were only invested with the 
function of submitting something 
for approbation to the public 
assmnhly or competent authority, 
that is, assuming that the public 
assembly remained an efficient 
reality. 

Moreovrr the words xai xaXXa 
would hardly be used in immediate 
sequence to *^o(xoOexac if the latter 
word meant that which the com- 
mentators suppose:— “Commission- 
ers for framing a constitution 
and the other things towards the 
constitution.'* Such commissioners 
are surely far too prominent and 
initiative in their function to be 
named in this way. Let us add, 
that the most material items in 
the new constitution t,if we are so 
to call it) have already been 
distinctly specified as settled by 
public vote, before these vof&o9etai 
'•re even named. 

It is important to notice, that 
oven the Thirty, who named 
six years afterwards to traw up a 
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were renewed after which many other assemblies were 
also held, in wi'ich Noinothetse, Dikasts, and other insti- 
tutions essential tu the working of the democracy, were 
constituted. Various other votes were also passed; espe- 
cially one, on the proposition of Kritias, seconded by 
Theramenes, i to restore Alkibiades and some of his friends 
from exile; while messages were farther despatched, both 
to him and to the armament at Samos, doubtless confirm- 
ing the recent nomination of generals, apprising them ot 
what had recently occurred at Athens, as well as bespeak- 
ing their full concurrence and unabated efforts against the 
common enemy. 

Thucydides bestows marked eulogy upon the general 
Moderation moderation and patriotic harmony 

of political which now reigned at Athens, and which di- 
and^*^***'^*’ political proceedings of the people. 2 

patriotic But he does not countenance the belief (as he 
bpint, now been sometimes understood), nor is it true 
prevA en . point of fact — that Ihey now introduced a 


constitution, at the moment when 
Sparta was mistress of Athens and 
when the people were thoroughly 
put down, are not called vofj.oflc'cai, 
but are named by a circumlocu- 
tion equivalent to ^u^Ypacptic — 
*Loocs Tqj TpidxovTa a/6p7C 

t)caOffi, cT TOO? -aTplOO? ^opiooc ?oy- 
^p« 1^0031, x*9’ oO? iroXixeuaoosi — 
AipeSsvx;? 6?, e®’ cp xe PjYYp^'^foii 
'vopLOU? xaQ’ oSaxivv? woXixeoao vxo, 
Toj’oo? piev oel £pLeX)ov 5 oyYP*9-^v 
xe AUi droosixvuvai, Ac. (Xenophon, 
Hellen. ii. 3, 2—11.) Xenophon 
calls Kritias and Ghariklds the 
Nomothetffi of the Thirty (Memor. 
i 2, 30), but this is not demo- 
cracy. 

For the signification of lOpoOixT)? 
(applied most generally to Solon, 
<^ometimPB to others either by 
rhetorical looseness oi by ironical 
taunt) or voftoGirai, a numerous 
body of persons chosen and sworn 
—see Lysias cont. Nikomach. sect. 
3, 31, 37; Andokidds de M^sttnis, 
sect. 81—85, 0 . 14 p. 38— wlicre the 
Xomotillbtee are a sworn body of 


Five Hundred, exercising con 
jointly with the senate the function 
of accepting or reiecting the laws 
proposed to them. 

* Plutaich, Alkibiadds, c. 33. 
Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiacl. c 6, 
and Diodoius, xiii > — 42) nii ntioiis 
Thetamenfts as the princip il author 
of the decree for rr storing Alki- 
hiadds from exile Rut tlie preLi >'0 
words of the elegy composed by 
Kritias, wherein tlie latter vindi- 
cates this proceeding to himself, 
are cited by Plutarch, and are 
very good evidence Doubtless 
many of tlie loading men supported, 
and none opposed, the proposi- 
tion 

* Thucyd. viii. 97. Kai oO/ 

5rj xo/ -pui-fj/ ypAmv exl Y® eM-o-* 
’AOrj^aioi th no>iXE'J3xvxc?. 

fte-pia Y«P ^ A/tYouc xal 

too? xo)>oj? SoYxpvai? cye^sto, xal 
4x -o^Tjpu); XU); rpa^xaxio; Y®'®" 
|Jic;u); Touxo rpuixov a'VTjjtyxe xif)* 
ro) i< 

I refer the leader to a note on 
this passage in one of my former 
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new constitution. Putting an end to the oligarchy, and to 
the rule of the Four Hundred, they restored the old de- 
mocracy, seemingly with only two modifications — first, the 
partial limitation of the right of suffrage — next, the dis- 
continuance of all payment for political functions. The im- 
peachment against Antiphon, tried immediately afterwards, 
went before the Senate and the Dikastery, exactly accord- 
ing to the old democratical forms of procedure. But we 
must presume that the Senate, the Dikasts, the Nomothetae, 
the Ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the assembly), 
the public orators who prosecuted state-criminals or de- 
fended any law when it was impugned — must have worked 
for the time without pay. 

Moreover the two modifications above-mentioned were 
of little practical effect. The exclusive body of 
Five Thousand citizens, professedly constituted Thousand— 
at this junctn,< n-as neither exactly realised, 
nor long retained. It was constituted, even exactly 
now, more as a nominal than as a real limit; a '^^i***®*** 
nominal total, yet no longer a mere blank as the Four 
Hundred had originally produced it, but containing indeed 
a number of individual names greater than the total, and 
without any assignable line of demarcation. The mere 
fact, that every one who furnished a panoply was entitled 
to he of the Five Thousand — and not they alone, but others 
besides * — show’s that no care w^as taken to adhere either 
to that or to any other precise number. If w^e may credit 
a speech composed by Lysias,^ the Four Hundred had 
themselves (alter the demolition of their intended fortress 
at Eetioneia, and when pow’er was passing out of their 
liands) appointed a committee of their number to draw» up 
for the first time a real list of The Five Thousand: and 
Poly stratus, a member of that committee, takes credit wdth 
the succeeding democracy for having made the list com- 
prise nine thousand names instead of five thousand. As 
this list of Polystratus (if indeed it ever existed) w^as never 
either published or adopted, 1 merely notice the description 

viilumes, and on the explanation of thoso who furnished panoplies, 
(jiveii of it by Dr. Arnold (see ch. It could never have been intended, 
x1 v.>. for example, to exclude the Hippeis 

‘ The words of Thucydule^ (viii. or Knifrhts. 

‘*7) — ilvori R- ouTib#, OTioaoi x*i * L> 8ia«, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, 

n7f,:/ovToii — show that this c. 1, p. 67'i Roisk. 
body was not composed exclusivefy 
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given of it to ii’ustrate my position, that the number Five 
Thousand was nuw understood on all sides as an indefinite 
expression for a sudVage extensive, but not universal. The 
number had been first invented by Antiphon and the 
leaders of the Pour Hundred, to cloak their own usurpation 
and intimidate the democracy; next, it served the purpose 
of Theramenes and the minority of the Four Hundred, as 
a basis on which to raise a sort of dynastic opposition (to 
use modern phraseology) within the limits of the oligarchy 
— that is, without appearing to overstep principles acknow- 
ledged by the oligarchy themselves: lastly, it was employed 
by the democratical party generally as a convenient middle 
term to slide back into the old system, with as little dis- 
pute as possible; for Alkibiades and the armament had 
sent word home that they adhered to the Five Thousand, 
and to the abolition of salaried civil functions. ^ 

But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand, 
The Five especially with the exp'insive numerical con- 
Thonsand struction now adopted, was of little value either 
to themselves or to the state;* while it was an 
fnto imiver- insulting shock to the feelings of the excluded 
bAi oitiaen- multitude, especially to brave and active seamen 
® like the Parali. Though prudent as a step of 

momentary transition, it could not stand, nor was any 
attempt made to preserve it in permanence — amidst a com- 
munity so long accustomed to universal citizenship, and 
where the necessities of defence against the enemy called 
for energetic efforts from all the citizens. 

Even as to the gratuitous functions, the members of 
the "Pive Thousand themselves would soon become tired, 
not less than the poorer freemen, of serving without pay, 
as senators or in other ways: so that nothing but absolute 
financial deficit would prevent the re-establishment, entire 
or partial, of the pay; And that deficit was never so com- 
plete as to stop the disbursement of the Diobely, or dis- 
tribution of two oboli to each citizen on occasion of various 
religious festivals. Such distribution continued without 
interruption ; though perhaps the number of occasions on 
which it was made may have been lessened. 3 

1 Thucyd. viii, 86 . * Sec the valuable financial in- 

* Thacyd. viii. 02. to (ac; xara- scriptiona in M. Boeclch'a CorpuH 
ftCTOXouc TOffooTOu;, dvtixpuc Inccriptionum, part i. nos. 147, 148, 
&v SijpLOv troufjisvoti Ac, which atteat considerable disburst'- 
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How far, or under what restriction, any re-estahlish- 
inent of civil pay obtained footing during the Restoration 
seven years between the Four Hundred and the of the com- 
Thirty, we cannot say. Hut leaving this point 
undecided, we can show, that within a year after all except 
the deposition of the Four Hundred, the suffrage 
of the so-called Five Thousand expanded into the suffrage 
of all Athenians without exception, or into the full an- 
tecedent democriicy. A memorable decree, passed about 
eleven months after that event — at the commencement ot 
the archonship of Glaukippus (June or July 4 1 u b.c.) when 
the Senate of Five Hundred, the Dikasts and other civil 
functionaries were renewed for the coming year, pursuant 
to the ancient democrat ical practice — exhibits to us the 
full democracy not merely in action, but in all the glow of 
feeling called forth by a recent restoration. It seems to 
have been that this first renewal of archons and 

other functionaries, under the revived democracy, ought to 
be stamped by some emphatic proclamation of sentiment, 
analogous to the solemn and heart-stirring oath taken in 
Ihe preceding year at Samos. Accordingly Demophantus 
proposed and carricil a (psephism or) decree, i prescribing 
the form of an oath to be taken by all Athenians to stand 
by the democratical constitution. 

'riu3 terms of his psephism and oath are striking. “I ‘ 
any man subvert the democracy at Athens, or P 3 epin««m •><■ 
bold any magistracy after the democracy has Demophan- 
beeii subverted, he shall be an enemy of the 
Atlieiiians. l^et him be put to death with im- oath pn*- 
punity, and let his property he confiscated to 
the public, with the reservation of a tithe to Athene. Let 
the man who has killed him, and the accomplice privy 
the act, be accounted holy and of good religious odour. 

inents for the Diobely in 410 409 b.c. lialtunpr Atbencr, vol. ii p. IGS 

Nor does it seem that there wae (in the coimuent upon sundry in- 
inuch diminution during these same ecriptioiis appended to his work, 
\i‘nrs in the private expenditure not included in the English tran.s« 
and ostentation of the Choregi at lation by Sir tJ. Lewis) ; alsoMciei, 
< 1)0 festivals and other exhibitions : De Biniis Daninatorum, tocct. ii. 
si»p the Oiation xxi. of Lysias p. 6-10. Wacbsmuth erroneously 
'Avolofia Au»po5oxia^— c. 1, 2. p. (i98- places the date of it after th« 
700 Reiske. Thirty-— sec Hellcn. AUertb. li. ix. 

' About the date of this psephism p. 267. 
or decree, see Boeckh, Staatshaus- 


VOL. VII. 


Y 
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Let all Athtnians swear an oath under the sacrifice of full- 
grown victim^, in their respective tribes and demes, to kill 
him. 1 Let the ciith be as follows : — “I will kill with my own 
hand, if I am able, any man who shall subvert the demo- 
cracy at Athens, or who shall hold any office in future after 
the democracy has been subverted, or shall rise in arms for 
the purpose of making himself a despot, or shall help the 
despot to establish himself. And if any one else shall kill 
him, I will account the slayer to be holy as respects both 
gods and demons, as having slain an enemy of the Athe- 
nians. And I engage, by word, by deed and by vote, to sell 
his property and make over one-half of the proceeds to the 
slayer, without withholding anything. If any man shall 
])erish in slaying or in tr3ung to slay the despot, I will be 
kind both to him and fo his children, as to tfarmodius and 
Aristogeiton and their descendants. And I hereby dissolve 
aiul release all oaths which have been sworn hostile to the 
Athenian people, either at Athens, or at the camp (at 
Samos) or elsewhere.” 2 Let all Athenians swear this as the 
regular oath immediately before the festival of theDion3’’sia, 
with sacrifice and lull-grown victims invoking upon him 
who keeps it, good things in abundance, — but upon him 
who breaks it, destruction for himself as well as for his 
family.” 

Such Was the remarkable decree which the Athenians 


1 Andokirlds de Mysteriis, sect. 
95-99. (c. 16, p. 48 R.) — 'O 6’ dico- 
xteivac TauTOi xai 6 

9U|xPouXtU9ac, Jaio? s9TCu xai cuxytqc- 
T*rt69ort 6’ ’A&TjvaiooQ iitavrac 
iepuiv t&>Eiu», xx^d (pu)ac 
x«l xaxd axoxteiveiv xdv 

X-HiXa K0ir,9XVT9. 

The comment of Sievers (Cora- 
vnentationes De Xenophontis Hel- 
lenicis, Berlin, 1833, p. 18, 19) on 
the events of this tim^, is not clear. 

* Andokidgs de Mysteriis, sect. 
95-99. (c. 16. p. 48 R.) ‘Otcoooi 8’ 
8pxoi dfiUjpLOvTai *ABi^v‘Q9iv ^ ev T«j> 
oTp9Toiri8<p7j dXXoBl tiou evavTioi 
Ttu 5rfLCp TU)v ’AB7)^ai(nv, XOcu xoil 
avivjpLi. 

To what particular anti-constitu- 
tioiial oaths allusion is here made, 
we caRxiot tell. All those of the 


oliprarchical conspirators, both at 
Samos and at Athf»n8, are doubtles<< 
intended to be abrogatt'd and this 
oath, like that of the armament at 
Samos (Thucyd. viii. 75), is intended 
to be sworn by every one, in 
eluding those who bad befoie been 
members of the oligarchical con- 
spiracy. Perhaps it may also be 
intended to abrogate the covenant 
sworn by the members of the politi- 
cal clubs or Eu4U>(j.09iai among 
themselves, .insof.sr as it pledged 
them to aiiti-constitutinnai acts 
(Thucyd. vi'i. 54-81). 

* Andnkidcs de Mysteriis, sect. 
95-99. (c. in. p. 48. R.i Txutx 64 
8p09dvTu>v ’A B ■») V a I 0 I It 9 V T s c xaS* 

tEpU); ‘TE)£la)V, XOV v4pLl]X0M 8pxo^, 

itpo Alovuohnv, Ac. 
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not only passed in senate and public assembly^ less than a 
year after the deposition of the Four blundrod, but also 
caused to be engraved on a column close to the door of the 
Senate-house. Jt plainly indicates, not merely that the de- 
mocracy had returned, but an unusual intensity of demo- 
cratical feeling along with it. The constitution which all 
the Athenians thus swore to maintain by the most strenuous 
measures of defence, must have been a constitution in 
which all Athenians had political rights — not one of Five 
Thousand privileged persons excluding the rest.’ This 
decree became invalid after the expulsion of the Thirtj’, by 
the general resolution then passed not to act upon any laws 
passed before the archonship of Eulcleide>, unless specially 
re-enacted. But the column, on which it stood engraved, 
still remained, and the words were read upon it at least 
down to the time of the orator Lykurgus, eighty years 
afterwards.- 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however, 
and the transfer of political power to the Five pught of 
Thousand, which took place in the first public most of the 
assembly held after the defeat off Eretria — was lhc*pour ^ 
sufficient to induce most of the violent leaders Hundred to 
of the Four Hundred forthwith to leave Athens. 

Peisander, AleXiklcs, and others, went off secretly to De- 
keleia;3 Aristarchus alone made his flight the means of 
inflicting a new wound upon his country. Being among the 


^ ThoHO who think that a new 
constitution was cstahlislied (after 
the deposition of the your Huu« 
drod) are perplexed to hx the period 
at which the old democracy was 
restorod. K. F Hermann and others 
suppose, without any special proof, 
that it was restored at the time 
wnen Alkibiad6s returned to 
Athens iu 407 D.G. See K. F. Her- 
mann, Grioch. Staats-Alterthiimor, 
F. 167. not. 13. 

^ LykurRiiB, adv. Leokrat. sect. 
1.31. c. p. 225: compare Demostbeu. 
adv. Leptin. sect. 13^. c. 34. p, 506. 

If wo wanted any proof, bow 
P‘ rfoctly reckless and unmeaning 
the mention of the name of 
Solon by the orators, we should 
find it in this passage of AiidokidOs. 


He calls this psi phi>m of Demo 
phantub a laii of Solon (sect. *hi): 
see above iu this History, ch. xi. 

* Thucyd. viii. 98. Moht of these 
fugitivPb returned six years after- 
wards, after the battle ofJEgospo- 
taini, when the Athenian people 
again became subject to an oli- 
garchy iu the persons of the Thirty. 
Several of them beeanie ineinbers 
of the senate -which worked under 
the Thirty (Lysi.is cont. Agorat. 
Sect. 80. c. l‘“. p. 496). 

Whether ArislotelOs and Chari- 
kl^H were among tlie number of 
the Four Hundred who now went 
into exile, as Wattenbacli affirms 
(De Quadringent. Ath. Factioue, 
p. 66 1, seems not clearly made out. 
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number of tb -^enerals, he availed himself of this authority 
to march — witi* .-^ome of the rudest among those Scythian 
archers, who did the police duty of tlie city — to (Enoe on 
the Boeotian frontier, which was at that moment under siege 
by a body of Corinthians and Boeotians unit ed. Aristarchus, 
in concert with the besiegers, presented himself to the 
garrison, and acquainted them that At hens and Sparta had 
just concluded peace, one of the conditions of which was 
that (Enoe should be surrendered to the Boeotians. He 


therefore, a?, general, ordered them to evacuate the place, 
under the benefit of a truce to return home. The garrison, 
having been closely blocked up, and kept wholly ignorant 
of the actual condition of politics, obeyed the order with- 
out reserve; so that the Boeotuius acquired possession of 
this very important fronti<‘r po'.ition — a new thorn in the 
side of Athens, besides Dckeleia. i 

Thus was the Athenian ilemocracy again restored, and 
the divorce between the city and the armament at Samos 
terminated, after an interruption of about four months by 
the successful conspiracy of the Four Hundred. It was 
Therameuds o^^ly by a Sort of miracle — or rather by the in- 
^orward to backwardness and stupidity of her 

accuse the foreign enemies — that Athens escaped alive 


remaniinp 
leaders ot 
the Four 
Hundred, 
ospi'ciaUy 
in relcrencr* 


from this nefarious aggression of her own ablest 
and wealtliiest citizens. That the /ictorious de- 
mocracy should animadvert upon and punish the 
principal actors concerned in it — wJio had sa- 


to the foif tiated their own selfish ambition at the cost of 
neia,**and SO uiuch suffering, anxiety, and peril, to their 
f le embassy country — was not lung more than rigorousjustice. 
to Sparta, gut the circuiiistauces of the case were peculiar: 
for the counter-revolution had been accomplished partly by 
the aid of a minority among the Four Hundred themstdves 
— T^eramenes, Aristokrates, and others, together with the 
Board of Elders called Probuli — all of whom had been, at 
the outset, either principals or accomplices in that system 
of terrorism and assassination, whereby the democracy had 
been overthrown and the oligarchical rulers established 
in the Senate-house. The earlier operations of the con- 
spiracy, therefore, though among its worst features, could 
not be exposed to inquiry and trial, without compromising 


* |||?hucyd. viii. 89-90. ’Apiffxapyoc, aviljp iv xolc (tdiXiara xal ex nXclaxo'j 
e/avxioc xcp &c. 
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those j)carties as fellow-criminals. Thoramenes evn^^od the 
difficulty, by selecting for animadversion a recent lu ^ of the 
majority of the Four Hundred, which he and his pai tisans 
had opposed, and on which therefore ho had no interests 
iulverse either to justice or to the popular feeling. He 
stood iorward to impeach the last embassy sent by the 
Four 1 1 uiidred to Sparta — sent with instruct ions to puix base 
peace and alliance at almost any price — and connected witJi 
the construction of the fort at Eetioneia for the recc'iJtion 
of an enemy’s garrison. This act of manifest treason, in 
which Antiplion, Phrynichus, and ten other known envoys 
were concerned, was chosen as the special matter for publit; 
trial and punishment, not less on public grounds than with 
a view to his own favour in the renewed democracy. Hut 
the fact that it was Tlicramenes wdio t bus denounced his 
old friends and fellow-conspirators, after having lent hand 
and heart 1*1* Ir earlier and noi loss gtiilty rleeds — was 
long remembered as a treacherous betrayal, and einjiloyed 
in after-days as an excuse ior atrocious injustice against 
himself. * 

Uf the twelve envoys who went on this mission, all 
except Pliryiiichus, Anlijihon, Archeptolemus, and Ouu- 
in.ikle.s, M'em to have already escaped to Dckelcia or el&e- 
A\here. riirynichus (as L have mentioned a few pages 
above) had been assas.sinated several days before. Re- 
specting Ids memory, a condemnatory vote had already 
been just passed by the restored Senate of Five Hundred, 
decreeing lliat his property should be conliscated and his 
house razed to llic ground: and conferring the gift of ci- 
lizensliip, together with a pecuniary recompense, on two 
lorcigners who claimed to have assassinated him.^ The 


* cont. Kratosthen. c. 11. 

ji. 427. sect. bO-lii'. Do'j) op.' ^ 0 ^ 6e 
(Theramoiu-s) -zip 'jjjLeTsp'p 
1119-0^ 3 uy£i^ &ivai, .\/-irou>;Ta xal 
'Ap/t-ToXsfjLOv, <pi/ -aTO'j; a6T4>i 

X7T/Jbpu)v a-sxTii#Crf’ £•? ToaoiiTov 
0:: xaxia^ luaTS aixa (liooia tTi/ 

xpo? exei^ouq itiotu yfiidc; xa--oo'j- 
>uj39To, Cioc 6e Trjv npo^ Op-a; to'J^ 
dTiu>>£oev. 

Goinparo Xoiioplioii, Ilcllen. ii. 3, 
30 - 3 .;. 

^ That thoBC votes, respcctnif^ tho 
men. ny aiul the death uf J’iiryui- 


chus, prccodcd the tiial of Anti- 
phon — we may larathur fjom the 
concluding wm-db of the sunteuLi^ 
passed upuii Antiphon: sec Plu- 
tarch, Vit. X. Oiatt. p. Ti. ■ 
compaio Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
31 

noth Lysias and LykinsjU';,, the 
oidlors, cont.iin bt.i teim'iits about 
the dc.ith i»l IMnjinchub which arc 
not 111 harmony with Tl.ucyJidt*' . 
r.olh tlu'be orators apree in report- 
ing the names of the two foreigners 
who claimed to hai<- t^lain Phiyu.- 
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other three, Antiphon, Archeptolcmus, and Oiiomakles, i 
were prescnteo in name to the Senate by the generals (of 
whom probably 'I’heramenes was one) os having gone on 
a mission to Sparta for purposes of mischief to Athens, 
partly on board an enemy’s ship, partly through the Spar- 
tan garrison at Dekeleia. Upon this presentation, doubt- 
less a document of some length and going into particulars, 
a senator named Andron moved, — That the generals, aided 
by any ten senators whom they may choose, do seize the 
three persons accused, and hold them in custody for trial : 
— That the ThesmothetsB do send to each of the three a 
formal summons, to prepare themselves for trial on a 
future day before the Dikastery, on the charge of high 
treason — and do bring them to trial on the day named; a^- 
sisted by the generals, the ten senators chosen as auxilia- 
ries, and any other citizen who may please to take part, as 
their accusers. Each of the three was to be tried separate- 
ly, and if condemned, was to be dealt with according to 
the penal law of the city against traitors, or persons guilty 
of tr(*ason. 

Though all the three persons thus indicated w(*re in 
Antiphon Athens, or at least were supposed to be tliciv*, 
on the day Nvhen this resolution was ])assed by 
anti ’ the Senate, — yet before it was executed, Ono- 
♦•xecuted. makles had fled ; so that Antiphon and Arche - 


chus, and whose claim was allowed 
by the people afterwards, in a 
formal rewa'rd and vote of citizen- 
ship — Thrasybulus of Kalydon — 
Ap llodorus of Mcgara (Lysias 
coat. Agorat. c. 18 p. 4M2; Lykurg. 
cont. Leokrat. c 29 p. 217). 

li>kurgus says that Fhrynichus 
was assassinated by night "near 
the fountain hard by the willow- 
trees:” which is quite contradictory 
to Thucydides, who states that the 
deed was done in da\ light, and in 
the market-place. Agoratus, against 
whom the speech of Lydias is 
directed, pretended to have been 
one of the assassins, and claimed 
reward on that score. 

The story of Lykurgus, that the 
Athenian people, on the proposition 
ofKritflts, exhumed and brought to 


trial the dead body of Phiyiiii hus, 
and that Aristarchus and Alcxikies 
were put to deatli for uiidortakiuir 
its defence — IS certainly m pait 
false, and probably wholly false 
Aiistaxchus was then at (Eno^, 
Alexiklds at Dekeleia 

* Onoinakles had been one of the 
colleagues of I'hr^mchub, as gen 
eral ot the armament in Ionia, in 
the preceding autumn (Tliucyd. 
viii. 20). 

In one of the Bingraphios of 
Thucyilidds (p. xxii. in Dr. Arnold's 
edition) it is stated that Onomaklus 
was executed along with the other 
two: but the document cited in the 
Pseudo-Plutarch contradicts this. 

* Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 834: 
compare Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 7, 
22 . 
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ptolemus only were iin])riboiied for trial. They too must 
liave had ample opportunity for leaving the city, and we 
might have presumed that Antiphon would have thought 
it quite as necessary to retire as Peisander and Alexikles. 
8o acute a man as he, at no time very popular, must have 
known that now at least he had drawn the sword against 
his fellow-citizens in a manner which could never be for- 
given. However, he chose voluntarily to stay: and this 
man, who Jiad given orders for taking off so many of the 
democratical speakers by private assassination, received 
from the democracy, w'hen triumphant, full notice and fair 
trial, on a distinct and siiecific charge. The speech which 
he made in his defence though it did not procure acquittal, 
was listened to, not merely with patience, but with aduii- 
rrition; as we may judge from the powerful and lasting 
efi'ect which it produced. Thucydides describes it as the 
most magnillocixo d“ fence against a capital charge, which 
had ever come before him:* and the poet Agathon, doubt- 
less a hearer, warmly complimented Antijilion on his elo- 
quence; to wliich the latter replied, tnat the approval ot 
one such discerning judge was in his eyes an ample com- 
]>eiisation for the unfriendly verdict of the multitude. 
Jloth he and Archeptolemus were found guiliy by the 
Dikastery and condemned to the penalties oi treason. 
They were* handed over to the magistrates called the Eleven 
(the chiols of executive justice at Athens) to be put to 
death by the customary draught of hemlock. Their pro- 
perties were confiscated: their houses were directed to be 
razed, and the vacant site to be marked by columns, 
with the inscription — •‘The residence of Antiphon the 
traitor — of Archeptolemus the traitor.” They were not 


Apoli'xifl was Olio of tho accusers 
of Antiphuu: sou Ilarpoknition, v. 
2iTaaid)TT]<;. 

* Thucyd. viii. ; Ari-totol. 
r.thic. Eudom. lii. B. tiutoc 

Tc ( Avti^div)— ^pi5Ta eaivETai xibf 
(A.:ypi epioy, urep 7uTUi; toO*u)/ 
a TiaOslc-— OdviToy 6inr;v a:rfjXoYr,3a- 
|x;>oc— ’’Awrf he too for Ac. 

Tl»iic\did/*s had iust before Htatod 
that AntiVlitni rendered the most 
^n1uub1e service as an adviser to 
other 1itia.iiits, but that he seldom 
s^ioke bcioie the people or tho 


Pikastcrj himself. The words you 
a’jTo^ -6, following immediately, 
set forth his urent efficiency when 
lie did fur once plead his own cause 
Kuhnken seems quite right (Dis- 
sertat. Ue Antiplioiit. p. SlSKeisk.) 
in consideiiug the oration naoi 
to be Antiphon's de- 
fence of himself— though Wester 
maun (Qeschiclitc der Griechisch. 
Boredsamkeit, p. 277) controverts 
this opinion. This oration is alluded 
to in several of the articles in Har- 
pokratiou. 
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permitted to Se buried either in Attica or in any territory 
subject to Athenian dominion. » Their children, both le- 
gitimate and illegitimate, were deprived of the citizenship; 
and the citizen, who should adopt any descendant of 
either of them, was to be himself in like manner disfran- 
chised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the Dikastcry, pur- 
suant to the Athenian law of treason. It was direct- 
ed to be engraved on the same brazen column as the 
decree of houour to the slayers of Phrynichus. From 
that column it was transcribed, and has thus passed into 
history. ‘-2 

How nlany of the Four Hundred oligarchs actually 
Treatment trial or were punished, we have no 

nf the Four means of knowing; but there is ground for be- 
Hundrod lieviug that none were put to death except 
p n ra . Antiphon and Archeptoleinus — perhaps also 
Aristarchus, the betrayer of (Hnoe to the Boeotians. The 


* So, TbemistokUa, as a traitor, 
was not allowed to be buried in 
Attica (Thuoyd. i. 138; Cornel. 
Kepos. Vit. Themiatocl. ii. 10). His 
friends are said to have brought 
his bones thither secretly. 

* It id given at length in Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 833, 834. 
It was preserved by Osecilius, a 
Sicilian and rhetorical teacher, of 
tlie Augustan age; who possesned 
S' .xty orations ascribed to Antiphon, 
twenty-five of which he considered 
to le spurious. 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom 
Kallseschrus sued for in marriage 
pursuant to the forms of law, being 
entitled to do so on the score of 
near relationship (sKsoixiaaTo). 
Kallacschius was himself one of 
the Pour Hundred — perhaps a 
brother of Kritias. It seems sin- 
gular that the legal power of suing 
at law for a female in marriage, 
by right of near kin (toO eiii5ixdi- 
UeOat)! could extend to a female 
disfranchised and debarred from 
all rights of citizenship. 

If weviay believe Harpokration, 
Andron (who made the motion in 


the Fenato for sending Antiphon 
and Arcbeptolennis to trial) hsul 
been himself a member of the Pour 
Hundred oligarchs. arwollasThera- 
incnSs (Harp. v. 

The note of Dr. Arnold, upon 
that passage (viii. OR) wherein Thu- 
cydidt's calls Antipaon 7 octt, oOoc- 
voc OeT£poc--“inierior to no man in 
virtue”— -well deserves to be con- 
sulted. This passage sliows in a 
remarkable manner, what wei e tho 
political and private qualities 
which determined the esteein of 
Thucydides. It shows that his 
sympathies wont along with the 
oligarchical party; and that while 
the exaggerations of opposition 
speakers or demagogues, such as 
those which ho imputes to Klcon 
and Hyperbolas, provoked his 
bitter hatred — exaggerations of the 
oligarchical warfaix*, or multiplied 
assassinations, did not make him 
like a man the worse. But it show'i 
at the same time his high candour 
in the narration of fuels; for he 
gives an undisguised revelation 
both of the assabsinations, and of 
the treason, of Antiphon. 
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latter is said to have been formally tried and condemned: i 
though by what accident he afterwards came into the 
power of the Atlieniaiis, after having once effected his es- 
cape, we are not informed. The property of Peisander (he 
himsell’ having escaped) was confiscated, and granted either 
wholly or in part as a recompense to Apollodorus, 
one of the assassins of Plirynichus: 2 probably the 
property of the other conspicuous fugitive oligarchs was 
confiscated also. Polystratus, another of the Four Hund- ^ 
red, who had only become a member of that body a few 
days belore its fall, was tried during absence (wliich ab- 
sence his defenders afterwards accounted for by saying 
that he had been wounded in the naval battle off Erctria) 
and heavily fined. It seems that each of the Four Hund- 
red was called on to go through an audit and a trial of iic- 
countability ^according to the practice general at Athens 
with magistrates going out of office). Such of them as did 
not appear to this trial were condemned to fine, to exile, 
or to have their names recorded as traitors. But most of 
those who did appear seem to have been acquitted, partly, 
we are told, by bribes to the Logistm or auditing officer 
— though some were condemned either to fine or to partial 
political disability, along with those boplites who had been 
the most marked partisans of the Four Hundred.^ 


* Xciioph llcllpnic. i. 7, 28. This 
is tho natural ine.iiiing of the pas- 

tlioui^h it may also mean 
that a day for trial was named, but 
that Aristaruhus did not appear. 
Aiistarcliu3 may possibly have 
been made prisoner in one of the 
engagements which took place be- 
tween tho garrison of Dckcleia 
and the Athenians. The Athenian 
exiles in a body established them- 
selves at Dekeleia and carried on 
.:on!9taiit war with the citizens at 
A' hens: see Lysias, De Bonis 
NiciiC Fratris, Or. XMii. ch. 4. p. 
i'i04; Pro Poljstrato, Oral. xx. c. 7. 
p. (j88; Andokides de Mystcriis, 
C. 17. 'p. 5(1, 

* Lysia^', Bo OleA Sacra, Or. vii, 
cb. 2. p. 26J Boisk. 

® “Quadriiigontis ipsa domiiiatio 
fraud! non fuit , imo qui cuniThera- 


meiio et Aristocrate steterant, in 
magno honore habiti sunt: omni- 
bus autem ratioues rcddendie fue- 
runt ; qui solum vcrtissent, prodi- 
toroB judicati sunt, nomina in 
publicii proposita’’ (W.ittenbacli, 
Dc Quadringeiitorum Athenis Fac- 
tiouo, p. 65). 

From tho psepliism of Patro- 
klcides tpassed six years subse- 
quently, after the battle of ^Fgos- 
potamus) we learn that the names 
of such among the Four Hundred 
as did not stay to take their trial 
were engraved on pillars distinct 
from those who were tried and 
condemned cither to fine or to 
various disabilities— AndokidiJs do 
M^storiis, sect. 75-78— Kai Zon ' >- 
jiara tu>v tSTpaxoeiu)! tuo; sYT®" 
Ypaxtai, 7, a/)o ri rcpi tu)'! s< tt, 
oXiYapyia rpa/9a •>< eoTi itou fc- 
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Indistinctly as we make out the particular proceedings 
Favourable of the* Athenian people at this restoration of 
of*^*fhuc democracy, we know from Thucydides that 

(iid6s o/uie their prudence and moderation were exemplary, 
the The eulogy, which he bestows in such emphatic 

uiauB. terms upon their behaviour at this juncture, is 


7'ifi|xsvoV| nXijvoTsoaa tv 
Xai? evOaSe 

|xsivdvTiov, Ac. (these last uain es, 
as the most criminal, were excepted 
liom the amnesty of Patrokleid^s). 

We here see that there were two 
esitegories among the condemned 
Four Hundred:— 1. Those who re> 
mained to stand the trial of ac- 
countability, and were condemned 
either to a tine which they could 
not pay, or to some positive disa- 
bility. 2. Those who did not re- 
main to stand their trial, and were 
condemned par contutnuce. 

Along with the tirst category wo 
find other names besides those of 
the Four Hundred, found guilty 
as their partisans— dX).o ti (ovofna) 
xspl Tuiv Eti Tiii oXiyapyia npayiisvTU)/. 
Among these partisanb we may 
rank the soldiers mentioned a little 
be. ore, sect, 75 — oi arpaximTai, oic 
2 X 1 ETCSpLElV^V STcixuJvxupdv- 
VU)V EV x^ xoXei, xa (isv aXXct y,v 
OTCsp xotc aXXoit icoXixaiQ, eItcei^ 6’ 
ev xt firjpiuj o6x e^-^* ooxoi? ou6s 
PooXsuoai— where the preposition 
enl seems to signify not simply 
contemporaneousness, but a sort 
of intimate connexion, like the 
phrase enl npoaxdxou olxsiv (see 
Matthim, Gr. Gr. sect. 684 ; Kiihner, 
Gr. Gr. sect. Gll). 

The oration of Eysias pro Poly- 
strato is on several points obscure: 
but we make out that Polystratus 
was one of the Four Hundred who 
did not come to stand his trial of 
accountability, and was therefore 
condemned in his absence. Severe 
accusatiomi were made against 
him, and he was falsely asseitod 


to be the cousin, whereas he was 
in reality only fellow deinot, of 
Phryuichub (sect. 20, 24, 11). The 
defence explains his non appear- 
ance by saying that ho had been 
wounded at the battle of Eri'tna, 
and that the trial took place im- 
mediately after the deposition of 
the Four Hundred (sect. 14, 24). 
He was licavily tiued, and deprived 
of his citizenship (sect. 15, Si, 38). 
It would appear that the tine 
greater than his ])ropert> cuula 
discharge: accoidingly this tine, 
remaining unpaid, would become 
chargeable upon his sons after his 
death, and unless they could pa^ 
it, they would come into tlie situ- 
ation ot insolvent public debtors 
to the state, which would debar 
them from tno exerci « of tlio rjglit'% 
of citizenship, so long as the debt 
remained unpaid. But while Poly- 
stratus was alive, his sous were 
not liable to the state for the 
payment of his Ane ; and they 
therefore still remained citizens 
and in the full exercise of their 
right'., though he w'as disfranchised. 
They were three sons, all of whom 
bad seivcd with credit as hoplites, 
and even as hurseinen, in Sicily 
and elsewhere. In the speech be- 
fore us, one of them prefers a peti- 
tion to the Dikastery that the sen- 
tence passed against hU father may 
be mitigated— partly on the ground 
that it was unmerited, being passed 
while his father was afraid to stand 
forward in his own defence — partly 
as recompense for distinguished 
military services of all the three 
sous. The speech was udivured at 
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indeed doubly remarkable: i first, because it comes 
from an exile, not friendly to the democracy, and a 
strong admirer of Antiphon; next, because the juncture 
itself was one eminently trying to the popular morality, 
and likely to degenerate, by almost natural tendency, into 
excess of reactionary vengeance and persecution. The de- 
mocracy was now one hundred years old, dating from 
Kleisthenes — and fifty years old, even dating from the final 
reforms ofEphialtesaiidPerikles; so that belf-govcrnmentcfc 
and political equality were a part of the habitual sentiment 
of every man’s bosom — heightened in this case by the fact 
that Athens was not merely a democracy, but an imperial 
democracy, having dependencies abroad. ^ At a moment 
w'hen, from unparalleled previous disasters, she is barely 
able to keep up the struggle against her foreign enemies, 
a small kr^'t of her own wealthiest citizens, taking ad- 
vantage ol hei weakness, contrive by a tissue of fraud and 
force not less flagitious than skilfully combined, to con- 
centrate in their own hands the powers of the state, and 
to tear from their countrymen the security against had 
government, the sentiment of equal eitizeii^liip, and the 
long-establishod freedom of speecli, Xor is this all: these 
conspirators not only plant an oligarchical sovereignty in 
the Senate-house, hut also sustain that sovereignty by 
inviting a foreign garrison from without, and by betraying 
Athens to her Pelopoiinesiaii enemies. T\vo more deadly 
injuries it is impossible to imagine; and from neither of 
them would Athens have escai)ed, if her foreign enemy had 
manifested reasonahle alacrity. Considering the iinmeiise 
peril, the narrow escape, and the iminiircd condition in 
wdiich Athens was left notwithstanding her escape — w'e 
might well have expected in the people a violence i»f 


a turn.* later than the battle of 
Kynoosunia, in the autumn of this 
year (beet. 81), but not very loiif^ 
after the oveithrow of the "Four 
iLuiidredj and certainly (I think) 
long before the Thirty ; so that the 
assertion of Tuyloi (Vit. Lyaia*, 
p. 65) that all the extant orations of 
Lysias bear date after the Thirty, 
must be received with this excep- 
tion. 

^ This testimony of Thucydides 


is amply sufficient to refute the 
vague a«<8iTUons in the Oration 

XXV. of Tj^sias (Ar^fioo KaTotXud. 

'\rbX. sec. 84| 36) about groat 
enormities now committed by the 
Athenians; though Mr. Mitford 
(opioH those assertions Ub if they 
were real history, rofeerlng the*u 
to a time four years afterwards 
(History of Gieece, ch. xx. s. 1. 
vol. IV. p. 327). 

* Thucyd. viii, i 
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reactionary hosJlity such as every calm observer, while 
making allowance i'or the provocation, must nevertheless 
have condemned; and perhaps somewhat analogous to that 
exasperation which, under very similar circumstances, had 
caused the bloody massacres at Korkyra. * And when we 
find that this is exactly the occasion which Thucydides (.an 
observer rather less than impartial) selects to eulogise 
Iheir good conduct and moderation, we arc made deeply 
sensible of the good habits which their previous democracy 
must have implanted in them, and which now served as a 
corrective to the impulse of the actual moment. They had 
become familiar with the cementing force of a common 
sentiment; they had learnt to hold sacred the inviolability 
of law' and justice, even in respect to their worst enemy ; 
and what was of not less moment, the frequency and 
freedom of political discussion had taught them not only 
to substitute the contentions of the tongue for those of the 
sw'ord, but also to conceive their situation with its present 
and prospective liabilities, instead of being hurried away 
by blind retrospective vengeance against the past. 

There are tew contrasts iii Grecian history more mem- 
oiifrarchy orable or more instructive, than that betw'een 
at Atheii-,, ^his oligarchical conspiracy, — conducted by some 
at of the ablest hands at Athens — and the demo- 

contraat. cratical movement going on at the same time 
in Samos, among the Atlieiiian armament and the Samian 
citizens. In the former we lia\e nothing but selfishness 
and personal ambition Irom the beginning: first, apartnei- 
ship to seize for their own advantage the powers ot govern- 
meub — next, after this object has been accomplished, a 
breach among the partners, arising out of disappointment 
alike selfish. We find apjieal made to nothing but the 
worst tendencies; either tricks to practise upon the cred% 
lity of the people, or extra-judicial murders to work upon 
their fear. In the latter, on the contrary, the sentiment 
invoked is that of common patriotism, and equal, public- 
minded sympathy. That which we read in Thucydides — 
when the soldiers of the armament and the Samian citizens 
pledged themselves to each other by solemn oaths to uphold 
their democracy, to maintain harmony and good feeling 
with each other, to prosecute energetically the war against 
the Peloponnesians, and to remain at enmity with the oli- 

^ > See, about tho events in Koik^ia, ch. 1. 
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garchical conspirators at Athens — is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his history. i 
Moreover we recognise at Samos the same absence of re- 
actionary vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the 
oligarchs, Athenian as well as Samian, has been repelled; 
although those oligarchs had begun by assassinating Hyper- 
bolus and others. There is throughout this whole demo- 
rratical mo\ement at Samos a generous exaltation of com- 
mon sentiment over personal, and at the same time an 
ahseiice of ferocity against oiiponents, such as nothing ex- 
cept democracy ever ins])ir(‘d in the Grecian bosom. 

It is indeed true that tins was a special movement of 
generous en^hn'^iasm, and that the didails of ademocratical 
go\eriinient correNpond to it hut imperfectly. Xeither in 
the lile of an individual, nor in tluit of a people, does the 
ordinary O’^d every-day movement appear at all w'orthy of 
those pai-tKUiai .sea'^ons m nliich a man is lifted above his 
own level, and becomes raj^abld of extr(‘me devotion and 
heroism. Yet such emotions, though their complete pre- 
(lominaiuo is never otherwise than t^an'^itory, have their 
ioundation in veins of sentiment which are not e\(*n at 
other times wholly extiiiel, but count among the nianifbld 
lorcc-> tending * o modiiy and improve, if they cannot govern, 
human action. Kveu their moments of transitory j're- 
doininance leavea Jumiiioub tract hebind,and render the men 
wdio have passed through them more apt to conceive again 
the same generous impulse, though in laintcr degree, it is 
one oft lie merits of Grecian democracy that it did raise 
this feeling of equal and patriotic communion; sometimes, 
and on rare occasions, like the scene at Samos, with over- 
whelm ing intensity, so as to impassion an unanimous multi- 
tude; more frequently, in feeldcr tide, yet such as gave 
•ome chance to an honest and eloquent orator of making 
successful ujipeal to ])ublic feeling against corruption or 
selfishness. Jt* w'c follow’ the movements of Antiphon and 
his IVd low -conspirators at Athens, contemporaneous w ith 
the democrat ii al niaiiitestations at Samos, we shall sec that 
not only was no such generous impulse included in it, hut 
the Riuce‘«s of their scheme depended upon their being 
able to strike all coinnioii and active patriotism out of the 
Athenian bosom. Under the “cold shade” of tlieir oligar- 
chy— even if we svqDpose the absence of cruelty and rapa- 

• Thucyd. viii. 76. 
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city, which woul»J probably soon have become rife had their 
dominion lasted, as v e shall presently learn from the history 
of the second oligarchy of Thirty — no sentiment would have 
been left to the Athenian multitude except fear, servility, 
or at best a tame and dumb sequacity to leaders whom they 
neither chose nor controlled. To those who regard different 
forms of government as distinguished from each other 
mainly by the feelings which each tends to inspire, in ma- 
gistrates as well as citizens, the contemporaneous scenes 
of Athens and Samos will suggest instructive comparisons 
between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian democracy. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE 
DEPOSITION OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO 
THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA 
MINOR. 

Till: oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens (installed in the 
Senate-house about Fehruarj’^ or March 4 1 1 b.c., ^ ^ 4 ^, 
and deposed about July of the same year), alter ymhar. 
four or ^nui'lhs of danger and distraction raescd state 
such as to bring her almost within the grasp of a/teVthe^ 
her enemies, has now been terminated by the 
restoration of her democracy; with what attend- 
ant circumstances has been amply detaded. I now revert 
to the military and naval operations on the Asiatic coast, 
partly contemporaneous with the political dissensions at 
Athens, above described. 

It has already been stated that the Peloponnesian fleet 
of 94 triremes, ^ having remained not less than isO peioponne- 
days idle at Rhodes, had come back to Miletus siau fleet— 
towards the end of March; with the intention ^bvaos*^ 
of proceeding to the rescue of Chios, which a from 
portion of the Athenian armament under Strom- 
bichides had been for some time besieging, and which was 
now in the greatest distress. The main Athenian fleet at 
Samos, however, prevented Astyochus from cfiFectnig this 
oliject, since ho did not think it advisable to hazard a gener- 
al battle. He w'as influenced partly by the bribes, partly 
by the delusions of Tissaphernes, who sought ouly to wear 
out both parties by protracted war, and who now professed 
to be on the point ot bringing up the Phenician fleet to his 
aid. Astyochus had in hib fleet the ships which had been 
brought over tor coopeiatioii with Pharnabazus at the 
Hellespont, and which were thus equally unable to reach 
their destination. To meet this difficulty, the Spartan 


• Thucyd. vjii. 44, 45. 
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Perkyllidas was i. ent with a body of troops by land to the 
Hellespont; there cO join Pharnabazus, in acting against 
Abydos and the neighbouring dependencies of Athens. 
Abydos; connected with Miletus by colonial ties, set the 
example of revolting from Athens to Derkyllidas and Phai- 
nabazus: an example followed, two days alter wards, by the 
neighbouring town of Lampsakus; 

It does not appear that there was at this time any 
strombichi- Athenian force in the Hellespont; and the news 
fronf Ctaos danger to the empire in a fresh quartei , 

loathe when conveyed to Chios, alarmed Strombichides, 
—improved of the Athenian besieging arnia- 

condition of ment. The Chians, driven to despair by in- 
the Chians creasing famine as well as by want of lelief 
from Astyochus, and having recently increased their fleet 
to 36 triremes against the Athenian 32, by the arrival of 
1 2 ships under Leon (obtained from Miletus during the 
absence of Astyochus at Hhodes), had sallied out and 
fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athenians, 
with some advantage. ^ Nevertheless 8troinbichides felt 
compelled immediately to carry away 2 J triremes and a 
body of hoplites for the relief of the Hellespont. Hence 
the Chians became sufficiently masters of the sea, to pro- 
vision themselves afresh, though the Athenian armament 
and fortified post still remained on the island. Vstyochus 
also was enabled to recall Leon with the twelve triremes 
to Miletus, and thus to strengthen his mam fleet. ^ 

The present appears to have been the time, when the 
DiBcnntent oligarchical party both in the town and in the 
in u e Pelo- camp at Samos, were laying their plan of con- 
fle?t at**' spiracy as already recounted, and when the 
Miifttus. Athenian generals were divided in opinion — 
Charminus siding with this party, Leon and Diomedon 
against it. Apprised of the reigning dissension, Astyochus 
thought it a favourable opportunity for sailing with his 
whole fleet up to the harboui of Samos, and offering battle ; 
but the Athenians were in no condition to leave the har- 
bour. He accordingly returned to JMiletus, where he agaii 
remained inactive, in expectation (real or pretended) ol 
the arrival of the Phenician ships, ^ut the discontent of 
his own troops, especially the Syracusan contingent, 

* ThuafKl. vlii. 61, 62 oOx e/aa- not very clncisivo 
70« ^ ' Tbucyd mu GJ. 
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presently became uncontrollable. They not only murmured 
at the inaction of the armament during this precious 
moment of disunion in the Athenian camp, but also 
detected the insidious policy of Tissaphemes in thus 
frittering away their strength without result; a policy still 
more keenly brought home to their feelings by his irregu- 
larity in supplying them with pay and provision, which 
caused serious distress. To appease their clamours, Asty- 
ochus was compelled to call together a general assembly, 
the resolution of which was pronounced in favour of imme- 
diate battle. He accordingly sailed from Hiletus with his 
whole fleet of 1 1 2 triremes round to the promontory of 
jVIykale immediately opposite Samos — ordering the Milesian 
hoplites to cross the promontory by land to the same point. 
The Athenian fleet, now consisting of only 82 sail, in the 
absence of Strombichides, was then moored near Grlauke 
on the maliilaiid of Mykale: but the public decision just 
taken by the Peloponnesians to fight becoming known to 
them, they retired to Samos, not being willing to engage 
with such inferior numbers. ' 

It seems to have been during this last interval of 
inaction on the part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical 
party in Samos made their attempt and miscarried; the 
reaction from which attempt brought about, with little 
delay, the great democratical manifestation, and solemn 
collective oath, of the Athenian armament — coupled with 
the nomination of new, cordial, and unanimous generals. 
They were now in high enthusiasm, anxious for battle with 
the enemy; and Strombichides had been sent for immedi- 
ately, that the fleet might be united against the main enemy 
at Miletus. That officer had recovered Lampsakus, but had 
failed in his attempt on Abydos.^ Having established a cen- 
tral fortified station at Sestos, he now rejoined the fleet at 
Samos, which by his arrival was increased to 108 strombichi- 
sail. He arrived in the night, when the Peloponne- dds retumB* 
sian fleet was preparing to renew its attacK from f'®® 
Mykale the next morning. It consisted of 112 ° 
ships, and was therefore still superior in number to the 
Athenians. But having now learnt both the arrival of 
Strombichides, and the renewed spirit as we41 as unanimity 
of the Athenians, the Peloponnesian commanders did not 
venture to persist in their resolution of fighting. They 

> Thucyd. viii. 78, 70. * Tliucyd. yiii. • 3. 
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returned back to Miletus, to the mouth of which harbour 
the Athenians sailed, and had the satisfaction of offering 
battle to an unwilling enemy. ^ 

Such confession of inferiority was well-calculated to 
_ embitter still farther the discontents of the 

^^OiOponne- pejoponnesian fleet at Miletus. Tissa^hernes 
t become more and more parsimonious in 
the Heiiefl- furnishing pay and supplies; while the recall of 
ponw Alkibiades to Samos, which happened just now, 
sVeantium Combined with the uninterrupted apparent in- 
born timacy between him and the satrap, confirmed 

them. their belief that the latter was intentionally 
cheating and starving them, in the interest of Athens. At 
the same time, earnest invitations arrived from Pharnaba- 
zus, soliciting the cooperation of the fleet at the Helles- 
pont, with liberal promises of pay and maintenance. Klear- 
chus, who had been sent out with the last squadron from 
Sparta for the express purpose of going to aid Pharnaba- 
zus, claimed to be allowed to execute his orders; while 
Astyochus also, having renounced the idea of any united 
action, thought it now expedient to divide the fleet, which 
he was at a loss how to support. Accordingly Klearchus 
was sent with forty triremes from Miletus to the Hellespont, 
yet with instructions to evade the Athenians at Samos by 
first stretching out westward into the .^go^n. Encoun- 
tering severe storms, he was forced with the greater part 
of his squadron to seek shelter at Delos, and even suffered 
so much damage as to return to Miletus, from whence he 
himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten of his 
Iremes, however, under the MegarianHelixus, weathered 
tne storm and pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, 
which was at this moment unguarded, since Stromhichides 
seems to have brought back all his squadron. Helixus 
passed on unopposed to Byzantium, a Doric city and Me- 
garian colony, from whence secret invitations had already 
reached him, and which he now induced to revolt from 
Athens. This untoward news admonished the Athenian 
generals at Samos, whose vigilance the circuitous route of 
Klearchus had eluded, of the necessity of guarding the 
Hellespont, whither they sent a detachment, and even 
attempted in vain to recapture Byzantium. Sixteen fresh 
triremes afterwards proceeded from Miletus to the Helles- 

'*• * Thucyd. viii. 79. 
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pont and Abydos, thus enabling the Peloponnesians to 
watch that strait as well as the Bosphorus and Byzantium, ^ 
and even to ravage the Thracian Chersonese. 

Meanwhile the discontents of the fleet at Miletus broke 
out into open mutiny against Astyochus and Discontent 
Tissaphernes. Unpaid and only half-fed, the mept- 
seamen came together in crowds to talk over A^tyoEstme 
their grievances; denouncing Astyochus as Miietus. 
liaving betrayed them for his own profit to the satrap, 
who was treacherously ruining the armament under 
the inspirations of Alkibiades. Even some of the officers, 
whose silence had been hitherto purchased, began to hold 
the same language; perceiving tiiat the mischief was be- 
coming irreparable, and that the men were actually on the 
point of desertion. Above all, the incorruptible Herrao- 
krates of Synense, and Dorieus the Thurian commander, 
zealously espoused the claims of their seamen, who being 
mostly freemen (in greater proportion than the crews of 
the Peloponnesian ship.s), went in a body to Astyochus, 
with loud complaints and demand of their arrears of pay. 
But the Peloponnesian general received them with haughti- 
ness and even with menace, lifting up his stick to strike the 
commander Dorieus while advocating their cause. Such 
was the resentment of the seameni^hat they rushed forward 
to pelt Astyochus with missiles: he took refuge, however, on 
a neighbouring altar, so that no actual mischief was done. 2 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the 
fleet. The Milesians also, displeased and alarmed The Spartan 
at the fort which Tissaphernes had built in their com- 
town, watched an opportunity of attacking it by ilIchaT^en- 
surprise, and expelled his garrison. Though the joma the 
.armament in general, now full of antipathy against 
the satrap, sympathised in this proceeding, yet rissapher- 
the Spartan commissioner Lichas censured it font/nt of 
severely; intimating to the Milesians that they, the Miie- 
as well as the other Greeks in the king’s terri- 
tory, were bound to be subservient to Tissaphernes within 
all reasonable limits — and even to court him by extreme 
subservience, until the war should be prosperously ter- 
minated. It appears that in other matters also, Lichas had 
enforced instead of mitigating the authority of the satrap 
over them; so that the Milesians now came to hate him 

* Thucyd. viii. 80—99. » Thucyd. vili. i 84. 
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vehemently, iviiTid when he shortly afterwards died of sick- 
ness, they reiu i permission to bury him in the spot 
(probably some place of honour) which his surviving coun- 
trymen had fixed upon. Though Lichas in these enforce- 
ments only carried out the stipulations of his treaty with 
Persia, yet it is certain that the Milesians, instead of 
acquiring autonomy according to the general promises of 
Sparta, were now farther from it than ever, and that im- 
perial Athens had protected them against Persia much 
better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now 
Mindarue at an cnd, when Mindarus arrived from 

suppTbedei Sparta as admiral to supersede Astyochus, who 

M^admiral home Slid took hib departure, 

as a mira . Hermokrates and some Milesian deputies 

availed themselves of this opportunity to go to Sparta ior 
the purpose of preferring complaints against Tissaphernes; 
while the latter on his part sent thither an envoy named 
Gaulites (a Karian brought up in equal familiarity wMth 
the Greek and Karian languages) both to defend himself 
against the often-repeated charges of Hermokrates, that he 
had been treacherously withholding the pay under concert 
with Alkibiades and the Athenians — and to denounce the 
Milesians on his own side, as having wrongfully demolished 
his fort. 2 At the same time, he thought it n. pessary to put 
forward a new pretence, for the purpose of strengthening 
the negotiations of his envoy at Sparta, soothing the im- 
patience* of the armament, and conciliating the new admir<d 
Mindarus. He announced that the Phenician fleet w a^ on 
'he point of arriving at Aspendus in Pampliylia, and tliat 
he was going thither to meet it, lor the purpobe oi bringing 
it up to the seat of war to cooperate with the Pelopon- 
nesians. He invited Lichas to accompany him, and engaged 
to leave Tamos at Miletus, as deputy during his absence, 
with orders to furnish pay and maintenance to the fleet. 3 


■ Tbncyd. viii. 84. *0 ftivToi 0i de Mi) r , 7101 dipYiCovto t* aortp 
o&Ts ijptaxeTO auToi^, iipr^ tz xai 5ia tauTa xal 4i' &XXa Toiou- 
Tiaaaftpyei xai dou>suciv TOTpora, Ac. 

xai Touc a>Xouc * Thuc>rl vlii 85. 

xa (tctpict, xoti entOepa- * Ihucyd. vin. 87. 
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Mindarus, a new commander without any experience 
of the mendacity of Tissaphemes, was imposed Puonician 
upon by his plausible assurance, and even cap- at 
tiyated by the near prospect of so powerful a dupiiLity" 
reinforcement. He despatched an officer named of Tisaa. 
Philippus with two triremes round the Triopian 
Gape to Aspendus, while the satrap went thither by land. 

Here again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable 
length, while Tilsaphernes was absent at Aspendus, on this 
ostensible purpose. Some time elapsed before Mindarus 
was undeceived, for Philippus found the Phenician fleet at 
Aspendus, and was therefore at first full of hope that it 


was really coming onward. But the satrap soon showed 
that his purpose now, as heretofore, was nothing better tlian 
delay and delusion. The Phenician ships were 147 in num- 
ber; a fleet more than sufficient for concluding the maritime 
war, if b"Tu^I.l up to ac^ zealously. But Tissaphemes 
affected to think that this was a small force, unworthy of 
the majesty of the Great King; who had commanded a fleet 
of 300 sail to be fitted out for the service. » He waited for 


some time in pretended expectation that more ships were 
on their way, disiegarding all the remonstrance of the 
Lacedsemonian officers. 


Presently arrived the Athenian Alkibiades, with thir- 
teen Athenian triremes, exhibiting himself as Alkibiades 
on the best terms with the satrap. He too had at Aspen- 
made use of the approaching Phenician fleet to doui^e ** 
delude his countrymen at Samos, by promising game be- 
to go and meet Tissaphemes at Aspendus; so as irphemfis" 
to determine him, if possible, to employ the fleet and the 
in aid of Athens — but at the very least, not to 
employ it in aid of Sparta. The latter alternative of the 
promise was sufficiently safe, for he knew well that Tissa- 
pheniefiT had no intention of applying the fleet to any really 
efficient purpose. But he was thereby enabled to take 
credit with his countrymen for having been the means 


■ Thuoyd. viii. 87. This grefttcr On a subsequont occasion, too^ 
total, which Tissaphornda protend- wo hear of tho Phenician fleet as 
ed that the Great King purposed intouded to be augmented to a 
to send, is specified by Diodorus total of 300 sail (Xouoph. Helloii 
at 3(10 bail. Tliucydidds does not iii. 4, 1). It seems to have bi« 
assign auy precise number (Diodor, tho sort of standing number for a 
xiii. 38, 42, 40). fleet worthy of tbe Persian king. 
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of diverting Siich a formidable reinforcement from the 
enemy. 

Partly the apparent confidence between Tissaphem^s 
PhaniGians and Alkibiades— 'Partly the impudent shifts of 


Fhanioians and^Alkibiades— ^partly the impudent shifts of 
from Aa^ an- lormer, grounded on the incredible pretence 

durwithout that the fleet was insufficient in number — at 
motwoT of satisfied Philippas that the present was 

Tj^sa^hor- oiily a new manifestation of deceit. After a long 
“68. and vexatious interval, he apprised Mindarus — 

not without indignant abuse of the satrap — that nothing 
was to be hoped from the fleet at Aspendus. Yet the pro- 
ceeding of Tissaphernes, indeed, in bringing up the Pheni- 
cians to that place, and still withholding the order for 
farther advance and action, was in every one’s eyes mys- 
terious and unaccountable. Some fancied that he did it 
with a view of levying larger bribes from the Phenicians 
themselves, as a premium for being sent home without 
fighting, as it appears that they actually were. But Thucy- 
dides supposes that he had no other motive than that which 
had determined his behaviour during the last year — to 
protract the war and impoverish both Athtms and Sparta, 
by setting up a fresh deception, which would last for some 
weeks, and thus procure so much delay. ^ The historian is 
doubtless right: but without his assurance, it would have 
been difficult to believe, that the maintenance o^a fraudulent 
pretence, for so inconsiderable a time,^ should have been 
held as an adequate motive for bringing this large fleet 
from Phenicia to Aspendus, and then sending it away un- 
employed. 

Having at length lost his hope of the Pheiiician ships, 
Mindarus Mindarus resolved to break off all dealing with 
iStua"wuh perfidious Tissaphernes — the more so as 
Tamos, the deputy of the latter, though left 
Shios- ostensibly to pay and keep the fleet, performed 
Thrasyiiug that duty with greater irregularity than ever 
Athenian — Conduct his fleet to tne Hellespont into 
fleet at cooperation with Pharnabazus, who still con- 
licsboa. tinned his promises and invitations. The Pelo- 
ponnesian fleets (73 triremes strong, after deducting 13 
which had been sent under Dorieus to suppress some dis- 
turbances in Bhodes) having been carefully prepared be- 
forehand, was put in motion by sudden order, so that no 


' Tlmcyd vill. 87, 88, ‘J9. 
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previous intimation might reach the Athenians at Somos. 
After having been delayed some days at Ikarus by bad 
weather, Mindarus reached Chios in safety. But here he 
was pursued by Thrasyllus, who passed, with 55 triremes, 
to the northward of Chios, and was thus between the Lace- 
dsemonian admiral and the Hellespont. Believing that 
Mudarus would remain some time at Chios, 'i^hrasyllus 
placed scouts both on the high lands of Lesbos and on the 
continent oppositte Chios, in order that he might receive 
insUnt notice of any movement on the part of the enemy’s 
fleet.i Meanwhile he employed his Athenian force in re- 
ducing the Lesbian town of Eresus, which had been lately 
prevailed on to revolt by a body of 300 assailants from 
Kyne under the Theban Anaxander — partly Methymnsean 
exihs with some political sympathisers, partly mercenary 
foregners — who succeeded in carrying Eresus after failing 
in ai atta'^h 0 *. Mrthymna. Thrasyllus found before Eresus 
a smell Athenian squadron of five triremes under Thrasy- 
bulus who had been despatched from Samos to try and 
foresUll the revolt, but had arrived too late. He was farther 
joined by two triremes from the Hellespont, and by others 
from Aethymna, so that his entire fleet reached the number 
of 07 triremes, with which he proceeded to ’ay siege to 
Eresuj; trusting to his scouts for timely warning in case 
the emmy’s fleet should move northward. 

Tie course which Thrasyllus expected the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet to tike, was to sail from Chios Mindarua 
noithwird through the strait which separates 
the north-eastern portion of that island from anTreacbei 
Mount Mimas on the Asiatic mainland: after tho Heiiet- 
which t would probably sail past Eresus on the 
western side of Lesbos, as being the shortest track to the 
Helle^ont — though it might also go round on the eastern 
side between Lesbos and the continent, by a somewhat 
longer route. The Athenian scouts were planted so as to 
desciy the Peloponnesian fleet if it either passed through 

* Ttucyd. viii. 100. Aiffbof&evoc 5c as meaning the mainland opposite 
5 ti iv-c^j Xtqj tiv], vai vopiiaac ao- ChioSf not opposite Leshos. The 
tov xfisE:iv auTou, oxonoo^ p.iv words may admit either sense, 
xaxegtisaTO xai cv Aco3<Fy mi since Xitp and autou appear so 
cv X) avxinepotc Tjxsiptp, si immediately before: and tbe situ- 
ap9 iQt xivoKXO at v^sc, 5 kiuc urj ation for the scouts was m* i h 
XaBoie, more suitable, opposite tbe north* 

1 ctubtiue x^ avxi*:px>; Tjnctptp ern portion of Chios, 
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tUs strait or neared the island of Lesbos. But Mindarus 
did neither; tMUs eluding their watch and reaching the 
Hellespont without the knowledge of the Athenians. 
Having passed two days in jprovisioning his ships, receiving 
besides from the Chians three tesserakosts (a Chian com 
of unknown value) for each man among his seamen, he 
departed gn the third day from Chios, but took a southerly 
route and rounded the island in all haste on its westeri or 
sea side. Having reached and passed the northern latitude 
of Chios, he took an eastward course, with Lesbos at some 
distance to his left-hand, direct to the mainland; which he 
touched at a harbour called Karterii in the Fhoksean 
territory. Here he stopped to give the crew their morn- 
ing meal: he then crossed the arc of the Gulf of Ktme 
to the little islets called Arginusse (close on the Asiatic 
continent opposite Mitylene), where he again halted for 
supper. Continuing his voyage onward during most part 
of the night, he was at Hermatus (on the continent, din^ctly 
northward and opposite to Methymna) by the nextday*s 
morning meal : then still hastening forward after a short 
halt, he doubled Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and 
past Tenedos, and reached the entrance of the Hellepont 
oefore midnight; where his ships were distributed at 
Sigeium, Rhosteiura, and other neighbouring places.^ 

> Thucyd. viii. 101. Tho latter word in brackets, ^lay, Dr.Arnold 
portion of this voyage is sufficient- goes so fadlas to say ii note, 
ly distinct; the earlier portion less "TAis correction is so cerikin and 
80. I describe it in the text differ- so necessatyj that it onlf .shows 
ently firom all the best and most the inatteniton of the earhet editors 
recent editors of Thuoydidfis ; from that it was not made long Unce.” 
'n^om I dissent with the less re- The words of Thutydidds^i/houf 

lactance, as they all here take the this correction and as thf|r stood 
gravest liberty with bis text, in- universally before Haack’sedition 
sertlng the negative ou on pure (even in Bekker’s edition if 1821), 
eanjeeture, without the authority are~ 

of a single MS. Niebuhr has laid *0 Muoapoc t'* tootoi xaioi cx 
it down as almost a canon of Xiou tu>v ri:>oro4;7)oi(nM v^c<; 
criticism that this is never to he sitiotTivdpievvi oust; xal 

done: yet here we have Kruger re- icapa xuiv Xiu>; xpei; vooa- 

oommendlngit, andHaack, Ooller, paxosxac txaaxo^ xf, xptif) ota 
Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M. Didot, xa^£u>v dr. aipooot'i cxxi^^Kiou 
all adopting it as a part of the itsXdjtatiiva fArj icsptxurmei 
text of ThnoydidAs ; without even xaic tv x^ 'Lptsui va»aiv, 
following the caution of Bekker dXXdivdpisxepa xr^vActfiov 
in hif small edition, who admon- en)eci; tni xt]v frci- 

iihei t1 e reader by enclosing the pox. Kai xpoop^Xo^xc; x^^ <kpxat- 
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By this well-laid course, and accelerated voyage, the 
Peloponnesian fleet completely eluded the lookcrs-out of 


8oc cc Tov iv K^pteploic Xipieva, xal 
dpiOTOicoiY]9«|LiLevot, noipaicXciiaavTSc 
T7]v K'Jfxoclav deiTcvoicoiciuvTai cv ’Ap- 
7evvoO»aiC Tr^t; vjTctipoo, ix xqi avxi- 
irspo? &c. 

Haack and the other eminent 
critics just mentioned, all Insist 
that those words as they stand are 
absurd and contradictory, and that 
it is indispensable to insert ou 
before 7:e>dYiai; so that the sen- 
tence stands in their oditions 
draipouaiv ex Xio'J oi» «e- 
) d Y <• u t. They all picture to 
tliemselves the fleet of Mindarus 
as sailitiK froi.. town of Chios 
vorthtcard, and goinff out at tiie 
northern strait. Admitting this, 
they say, plausibly enough, that 
the words of the old text involvo 
a contradiction, because Mindarus 
would be going in t1 u direction 
towards Eresus, and not away from 
it ; though evon then, the propriety 
of thoir correction would be dis- 
putable. But tlie word reXdYioc, 
when applied to ships departing 
from Chios— though it may perhaps 
mean that they round the north- 
eastern corner of the island and 
then dlriku west round Lesbos— 
yet means also as naturally, and 
more naturally, to aiiununco them 
as departing by the outer sea, or 
sailing on the seaside (round the 
Boutliern and western coast) the 
island. Accept this meaning, and 
the old words construe perfectly 
well. ’Anaipeiv ex xije Xtou -icsXd- 
Yioc is the natural and proper 
phrase for describing the circuit 
of Miudarus round the south and 
west coast of Chios. This, too, 
was the only way by which he 
could have escaped the scouts and 
the ships of Thrusyllus : for which 
same purpose of avoiding Athe- 
nian ships, wo tind (viii. 80) the 


squadron of Klearchus, on another 
occasion, making a long circuit 
out to sea. If it he supposed 
(which those who read oO xe) 371011 
must suppose) that Mindarus sailed 
first up the northern strait between 
Chios and the mainland, and then 
turned his course east towards 
Phokiea, this would have been the 
course which TliTasyllus expected 
that he would take; and it is 
hardly possible to explain why he 
was not seen both by the Athe- 
nian scouts as well as hy the 
Athenian garrison at their station 
of Delphinium on Chios itself. 
Whereas by taking the circuitons 
route round the southern and 
western coast, he never came in 
sight either of one or the other; 
and he was enabled, when he got 
round to the latitude north of the 
island, to turn to the right and 
take a straight easteily course 
with Lesbos on his left hand, but 
at a Buflicient distance from land 
to be out of sight of all scouts. 
’AviYsoSxi EX xijc Xiou xeXdYio? 
(Xen. Hellen. ii. 1. 17) means to 
strike into the open sea, quite 
clear of the coast of Asia: that 
passage does not decisively indi- 
cate whether the ships rounded 
the south-east or the north-east 
corner of the island. 

We are here told that the seamen 
of Mindarus received from the 
Clnans per head three Chtan tessa- 
rakosicB. Now this is a small Chian 
coin, nowhere else ineutioned; and 
it is surprising to find so petty and 
local a denomination of money 
here specified by Thucydides, con- 
trasted with the differeut manner 
in which Xenophon describes Cbisn 
paymonti to the Peloponnesian 
seamen (Hellen. i. 6, 12 ; ii. 1, S). 
But the voyage Mindarus round 
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Thrasyllus, and reached the openiog of the Hellespont 
ivhen that admiral was barely apprised of its departure 
Athenian Chios. When it arrived at Harmatus, 

Hen however, opposite to and almost within sight 

pontine Qf the Athenian station at Methymna, its pro- 

eicapea^ gress cDuld BO longer remain a secret. As it 
fto® Sestoe advanced still farther along the Troad, the mo- 
nt enig t. jj^gj^tous news circulated everywhere, and was 
promulgated through numerous fire-signals and beacons 
on the hill, by friend as well as by foe. 

These signals were perfectly' visible, and perfectly 
intelligible, to the two hostile squadrons now on guard on 
each side of the Hellespont; 1 8 Athenian triremes at Sestos 


the south and west of the island 
ejLplains the ciicumstanco. He 
must have landed twice on the 
island during this circumnavigation 
(perhaps starting in the evening), 
for dinner and supper: and this 
Chian coin (which probably had 
no circulation out of the island) 
served each man to buy provisions 
at the Chian landing-places. It was 
not convenient to Mindarus to 
take aboard more provisions in 
kind at the town of Chios ; because 
he had already aboard a stock of 
provisions for two days— the sub- 
sequent portion of bis voyage, 
along the coast of A(*ia to Sigeium, 
during which he could not afford 
til* o to halt and buy them, and 
where indeed the territory was not 
friendly. 

It is enough if I can show that 
the old text of Thucydidds will 
construe very wt-ll, without the 
violent intrusion of this conjectural 
00 . But 1 can show more; for this 
negative actually renders even the 
construction of sentence awkward 
atleastiif not inadmissible. Surely, 
aitaipooeiv ou ictXdYiai, dXXa — ought 
to be followed by a correlative 
adjective or participle belonging 
to the same verb dicaipcuaiv: yet if 
we take e}(Qvte« as such correlative 
partici^o, how are we to construe 


iicXsov? In order to express tlio 
sense which Haack brings out, we 
ought surely to have different 
woids, such as— oux &r^pa^ ex tf^c 
Xioo iteXdYiai, aXX' cv apiatcpa tt)v 
A ioflov e)(;ovTee euXeov eitl ti;v ^nst- 
pOA Even the change of tense 
from present to past, when we fol- 
low the construction of Haack, is 
awkward; while if wo understand 
the words in the sense which I 
propose, the change of tense is 
pertectly admissible' since the two 
verbs do nut both refer to the same 
movement or to the same portion 
of the voyage. "The fleet slur fa 
from Chios out by the aia-aide of 
the island; but when it came to have 
Lesbos on the left-hand, it sailed 
straight to the continent.'' 

I hope that 1 am not too late to 
make good my fpxipy]^ ^sviac, or 
protest against the unwarranted 
right of Thucydidean citizenship 
which the recent editors have con- 
ferred upon this word ou in c. loi. 
The old text ought certainly to 
be restored , or if the editors inain- 
tain their views, they ought at least 
to enclose the word in brackets. 
In the edition of Thucydides, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, 1846, by C. A. 
Koch, 1 observe that the text is 
still correctly printed, without the 
negative. 
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in Europe — 1 6 Peloponnesian triremes at Abydos in Asia. 
To the former, it was destruction to be caught by this 
powerful enemy in the narrow channel of the Hellespont. 
They quitted Sestos in the middle of the night, passing 
opposite to Abydos, and keeping a southerly course close 
along the shore of the Chersonese, in the direction towards 
Elseus at the southern extremity of that peninsula, so as to 
have the chance of escape in the open sea and of joining 
Thrasyllus. But they would not have been allowed to pass 
even the hostile station at Abydos, had not the Pelopon- 
nesian guardships received the strictest orders from Min- 
darus, transmitted before he left Chios, or perhaps even 
before he left Miletus, that if he should attempt the start, 
they were to keep a vigilant and special look-out for his 
coining, and reserve themselves to lend him such assistance 
as might be needed, in case he w^ere attacked by Thrasyllus. 
'When tlio jsigi* ih first announced the arrival of Mindarus, 
the Peloponnesian gi^d-ships at Abydos could not know 
in what position he Wsls, nor whether the main Athenian 
fleet might not be near upon him. Accordingly they acted 
on these previous orders, holding themselves in reserve 
in their station at Abydos, until daylight should arrive, 
and they should be better informed. They thus neglected 
the Athenian Hellespontine squadron in its escape from 
Sestos to Elsefls. ^ 

* Thucyd. riii. 102. Ol 6t ’AO"*)- 
vaioi cv "ZiQ £7)aT(j}, .... cue auxolc 
o7 te 9p'JxTii)pot coif,[j.aiiov, xat ]^90d- 
vovTo xd Tcupa noX> d cv 

icoX&|jLia tpcivcvxa, eivtuoav oxi eonXe- 
ouaiv 01 FlcXorov/i^oioi. Kal x^c 
aux-rje xaoxTfjc vuxxo^, uic sc^ovxd)^ouc, 

URO.uiEa^xs^ X j XcpaovTjacp, icapcicXcov 
cic’ 'LXatouvxoc, Pou> 6 fi.evot cxicXcu- 
oat ec tiQv eupoy/upiav xd^ xtt>v 
roXiijlIiuv vaOc. Kai xdc piiv cv 
’A('ioS'|>cxxalocxavau(;cXo 6 ov, 

leposipTjiitvTiQ yoXax^c <pi- 

Xtep cninXip, Siccu< adxcuv dva- 
xcuc S^ouoiv, i}v cxTcXicuoi* xd^ 
fit |itxa xou Mtv 6 dpou Apia Sep xaxt- 
£6vx2C| Ac. 

Hero, again, we have a difficult 
text, which has much perplexed 
the commentutore, and which I 


venture to translate (as it stands 
in my text) differently from all 
of thorn. The words— rpo':'prj|i.evT,c 
9uXax^C Xfp (piXtip citiirXtp, ontuc 
auxtui avaxiue ccouoiv, ^v eXT:Xeu^oi 
—are explained by the Scholiast 
to mean— ** Although watch had 
been en oined to them (•*. e. to the 
Peloponnesian guard>squadron at 
Abydos) by the friendly approach- 
ing fleet ^of Mindarus), that they 
should keep strict guard on the 
Athenians at Sestos, in case the 
latter should sail out." 

Dr. Arnold, Goller, Poppo, and 
M. Didot, all accept this construc- 
tion, though all agree that it >x 
most harsh and confused. Tne 
former says, **Tbi8 again is most 
strangely iutend«'d to mean, rpo- 
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On arriving about daylight near the southern point 
of the Chersonese, these Athenians were descried by the 


cipr,(i.tvou auxoiQ oic6 tu>v iict* 
icXco'iTCUv 9iXu>v 9uX(xoattv 
itoXc|jLio'Jc.’' 

To construe ftXttfi citlieXcp as 
equivalent to itnb tu>v cTcinXsovTtDv 
tpiXov, is certainly such a harshness 
as we ought to be very glad to 
escape. And the construction of 
the Scholiast involves another 
liberty which I cannot but con- 
sider as objectionable. He sup- 
plies, in his paraphrase, the word 
xaiTO i — a/ihoupA — from his own 
imagination. There is no indication 
of alihoughf either express or im- 
plied, in the text of Thucydidds ; 
and it appears to mo hazardous 
to assume into the mcani> g so 
decisive a particle without any 
authority. The genitive absolute, 
when annexed to the main predica- 
tion alllrmcd in the verb, usually 
denotes something naturally con- 
nected with it in the way of cause, 
concoinitancy, * explanation, or 
moditication — not something op- 
posed to it, requiring to be pre- 
faced by an although ; if this latter 
be intended, Mien the word although 
is expressed, not left to he under- 
stofd. After Thucydidds has told 
us that the Athenians at t>c8to8 
escaped their opposite enemies at 
Abydos — when he next goes on to 
add something under the genitive 
absolute, we expect that it should 
be a new fact which explains why 
or how they escaped: but if the 
new fact which ho tells us, far from 
explaining the escape, renders it 
more extraordinary (such as, that 
the Peloponnesians had received 
strict orders to watch them>, he 
would surely prepare tbo reader 
for this new fact by an express 
particle such as although or not- 
withota fling, '^The Athenians es- 
caped, although the Pelopoiitiesiaiis 


had received the strictest orders to 
watch them and block them up.'’ 
As nothing equivalent to, or im- 
plying, the adversative particle 
although is to be found in the 
Oreek words, so I infer, as a high 
probability, that it is not to be 
sought in the meaning. 

DiCFering from the commentators, 
I think that these words— itposipr;- 
9uXax-^C xiji ^iXi;) cnir.Xip, 
or.u>^ aoTtuv d^exui^ s^oosiv, v 
xXfiioai— do assign the reason for 
the fact which had been immedi- 
ately before announced, and which 
was really extraordinary ; viz. that 
the Athenian squadron was allow od 
to pajA by Abydos, and escape 
from Mitos to Kliri^'i. That reason 
was, that the Peloponnesian guard- 
squadron had before received 
special orders from Mindarus, 
to concentrate its attention ami 
watch ftilneas upon hia approaching 
squadron; hence it arose that they 
left the Athenians ..t Sestos un- 
noticed. 

The words xqi ipiXiuj crir>i{} are 
equivalent to tuiv tpiXiu/ enix? 'p, 
and the pronoun aOruiv, wdiich 
immediately follows, rulers to 
tpilwUiv (the approaching fleet of 
Mindarus), not to the Atlienians 
at ScstuB, as tbo Scholiast and the 
commentators construe it. This 
mistake about the reforeiice of 
aoTiov seems to me to have put 
them all wrong. 

That -ip 9i>i(u citiTtXui must be 
construed as equivalent to Tip tu>v 
ipDui^ sxiic)(p is certain: but it is 
not equivalent to uxo tu>« iitinXtov- 
ttuv 9i>u>4— nor it is possible to 
construe* the words as the Sclioliast 
would understand them — ‘•orders 
had been previously given hy the 
approach (or arrival) of their 
friends;” whereby we should turn 
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fleet of Mindarus which had come the night before to the 
opposite stations of Sigeium and Khoeteium. Thrasyiins 
l^e latter immediately gave chase : but the 
AthenianSi now in the wide sea, contrived to fleet at the 
escape most of them to Imbros — not without Hellespont. 


6 cnirXouc into an acting and com- 
manding personality. The “ap- 
proach of their friends’* is an event 
—which may properly be said “to 
have produced an effect" — but 
which cannot be said “to have given 
previous orders." It appears to me 
that Ttji (pi)iuj eicinXtp is the dative 
case governed by 'fuXetx^<— “a fook- 
out for the arrival of the Pelopon- 
neatans" having been enjoined 
(upon those guard-ships at Abydos) 
—'•'They had be./ ordered to watch 
for Ihe approachtny voyage of the sC 
friends." The English preposition 
/^or expresses here exactly tHe sense 
of the fircek dative— that is, the 
object, purjvise, or persona whose 
lenifit IS referred to. 

Tlje words immediately succeed- 
ing — *7:U1C (TUJV d#Qixu)C 

fji exr.Xeuioi — are an ex- 
paiibion of consequences intended 
to lollow from — toj 'fOiip 
emr/.ifj. “They shall watch forth© 
approach of the main fleet, in order 
that they may devote special and 
paramount regard to its safety, in 
case it makes a start.” For the 
phrase 9/7xiuc exsiv, compare Hc- 
rodot. i. 24; viii. 109. Plutarch, 
Thc=eus, c. 33 : d v otx <b c, ^uXaxTu)^, 
rpo^oTjTi u>;, — the notes 

of Arnold and Gbller here; and 
Kuhner, Gr. trr. sect. 633. d« 9 xu>« 
eyeiv ti/6c for C7tipe)-Eia0«i. The 
word-* dvxxo)^ *he 

anxious and special vigilance which 
the Pi'loponiiosi.iii squadron at 
Abydos was directed lo keep for 
the airivHl of Mindarus and his 
fleet, which was a matter of doubt 
and danger: hut they would not 
be ])r<'perly npplicuhle tn the duty 
oi tliut squ.idion as respects the 


opposite Athenian squadron at 
Sestos, which was hardly of supe- 
rior force to themselves, and was 
besides an avowed endmy, in sight 
of their own port. 

Iiastly, the words exxXemsi 
refer to Mindarus and hts fleet 
about to start from Chios, as their 
subject— not to the Athenians at 
Bestos. 

The whole sentence would stand 
thus, if we dismiss the peculiarities 
of Thucydidds and express the 
meaning in common Greek— Kal 
tac p.Ev it 'Afluotp ixxatfiexgt vauc 
(AUqvaToi) l).a6o#* nposipT)TO yip 
(exsivGiic talc vluoiv) ipuXdaaeiv tov 
titixXouv TU)v 9iXu)/, J5tcu)c auTuiv 
(TU)« (pi>u)v) d/9XU>C ix- 

rrXsmst. The verb ^'jXdejet^ here 
(and of course the abstract sub- 
stantive 9uXaix7) which represents 
it) signifles to watch for or wait 
for; like Tbucyd. ii. 3. oy)d5avTec 
iti vuxTa, xai auto t 6 nepiop^pov; 
also viii. 41. s^uXxaae. 

If wo construe the words in this 
way, they will appear in perfect 
harmony with th. j'ueral scheme 
and purpose of Mindarus. That 
admiral is bent upon carrying his 
fleet to the Hellespont, but to 
avoid an action with Tljrasyll’ s 
in doing so. This^.is difficult to 
accomplish, and can only be done 
by great secrecy of proceeding, as 
well as by an unusual route. He 
sends orders be’orehaiid from Chios 
(perhaps even from Miletus, before 
he quitted that place) tothoPelo- 
ponncMaii squadron guarding the 
Helle.'jpont nt Abydos. He contem- 
plates the possible case that T *■’ 
Bvlliis may detect his plan, inter- 
cept him on the passage, and 
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the loss howeyer of four triremes, one even captured with 
all the crew on hoard, near the temple of Frotesilaus at 
ElsetLs: the crews ol \he other three escaped ashore. Min- 
darus was now joined by the squadron from Ahydos, and 
their united force (86 triremes strongl was employed for 
one day in trying to storm Elseus. Failing in this enter- 
prise, the fleet retired to Ahydos. Before all could arrive 
there, Thrasyllus with his fleet arrived in haste from 
Eresus, much disappointed that his scouts had been eluded 
and all his calculations baflled. Two Peloponnesian tri- 
remes, which had been more adventurous than the rest in 
pursuing the Athenians, fell into his hands. He awaited 
at Elseds the return of the fugitive Athenian squadron 
from Imbros, and then began to prepare his triremes, 76 
in number, for a general action. 


perhaps block him up or oompel 
him to fight in some roadstead or 
bay on the coast opposite Lesbos, 
or on the Troad (Mtiich wonld in- 
deed have come to pass, had he 
been seen by a single hostile 
fishingboat in rounding the island 
of Chios). Row the orders sent 
forward, direct the Peloponnesian 
squadron at Ahydos what they are 
to do in this contingency; since 
without such orders, the captain 
of the squadron would not have 
known what t<f do, assuming Min- 
darus to be intercepted by Thra- 
syllu'' -whether to remain on guard 
at the Hellespont, which was his 
special duty ; or to leave the 
Hellespont unguarded, keep his 
attention concentrated on Min- 
darus, and come forth to help him. 
'^Let your first thought be to ensure 
the safe arrival of the main fleet 
at the Hellespont, and to come 
out and render help to it, if it be 
attacked in its route; even though 
it be necessary for that purpose to 
leave the Hellespont for a time 
unguarded.” Mindarus could not 
tell beforehand the exact moment 
when he would start from Chios— 
nor was i Andeed absolutely certain 


that he would start at all, if the 
enemy were watching him* his 
orders Were therefore sent, condt- 
iional upon his being able to get 
off (^v ixRXdcoai). But he was 
lucky enough, by the well-laid 
plan of his voyage, to get to the 
Hellespont without encountering 
an enemy. The Peloponnesian 
squadron at Abydos, however, 
having received his special orders 
—when the fire-signals acquainted 
them that he was approaching, 
thought only of keeping them- 
selves in reserve to lend him 
assistance if he needed it, and 
neglected the Athenians opposite. 
As it was night, probably the best 
thing which they could do, was to 
wait in Abydos for daylight, until 
they could learn particulars of his 
position, and how or where they 
could render aid. 

We thus see both the general 
purpose of Mindarus, and in what 
manner the orders which he had 
transmitted to the Peloponnesian 
squadron at Abydos, brought about 
indirectly the escape of the Athe- 
nian squadron without interruption 
from SestoB. 
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After five days of such preparation, his fleet was 
brought to battle, sailing northward Sestus up Battle of 
the Hellespont, by single ships ahead, along Kynosegma 
the coast of the Chersonese, or on the European the*Athe-°^ 
side. The left or most advanced squadron under 
Thrasyllus, stretched even beyond the headland called 
Kynossoma, or the Dog's Tomb, ennobled by the legend 
and the chapel of the Trojan queen Hecuba: it was thus 
nearly opposite Abydos, while the right squadron under 
Thrasybulus was not very far from the southern mouth 
of the strait, nearly opposite Dardanus. Mindarus on his 
side brought into action eighty-six triremes (ten more than 
Thrasyllus in total number), extending from Abydos to 
Dardanus on the Asiatic shore; the Syracusans under 
Hermokrates being on the right, opposed to Thrasyllus, 
while Mindarus with the Peloponnesian ships was on the 
left opposed Thrasybulus. The epibatse or maritime 
hoplites on board the ships of Mindarus are said to have 
been superior to the Athenians; but the latter had the 
advantage in skilful pilots and nautical manoeuvring: 
nevertheless the description of the battle tells us how 
much Athenian manoeuvring had fallen off since the glories 
of Phormion at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war; 
nor would that eminent seaman have selected for the 
scene of a naval battle the narrow waters of the Helles- 
pont. Mindarus took the aggressive, advancing to attack 
near the European shore, and trying to outflank his oppo- 
nents on both sides, as well as to drive them up against 
the land. Thrasyllus on one wing, and Thrasybulus on the 
other, by rapid movements, extended tht*m&elves so as to 
frustrate this attempt to outflank them; but in so doing, 
they stripped and weakened the centre, which ivas even 
deprived of the sight of the left wing by means of the pro- 
jecting headl.md of Kynossema. Thus unsupported, the 
centre was vigorously attacked and roughly handled by 
the middle division of Mindarus. Its ships were driven 
up against the land, and the assailants even disembarked 
to push their victory against the men ashore. But this 
partial success threw the central Peloponnesian division 
itself, into disorder, while Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus 
carried on a conflict at first equal, and presently victorion**, 
a^^ainst the ships on the right and left of the enemy. 
Having driven back both these two divisions, they easily 
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chased away the* disordered ships*of the centre, so that the 
whole Peloponnesian fleet was put to flight, and found 
shelter first in the river Meidius, next in Abydos. The 
narrow breadth of the Hellespont forbade either long pur- 
suit or numerous captures. Nevertheless eight Chian 
ships, five Corinthian, two Ambrakian and as many 
Boeotian, and from Sparta^ Syracuse, Hellene and Leukas, 
one each — fell into the hands of the Athenian admirals ; 
who however on their own side lost fifteen ships. They 
erected a trophy on the headland of Kynossema, near 
the tomb or chapel of Hecuba; not omitting the usual 
duties of burying their own dead, and giving up those of 
the enemy under the customary request for truce. ^ 

A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have 
Rejoicin*? at little Valued by the Athenians, in the times 

Athens for preceding the Sicilian expedition. But since 
the victory, Overwhelming disaster, followed by so many 
other misfortunes, and last of all, by the defeat of Thy- 
mocharis with the revolt of Eubesa — their spirit had been 
so sadly lowered, that the trireme which brought the news 
of the battle of Kynossema, seemingly towards the end of 
August 41 1 B.C., was welcomed with the utmost delight and 
triumph. They began to feel as if the ebb-tide had 
reached its lowest point, and had begun to turn in their 
favour, holding out some hopes of ultimate success in the 
war. Another piece of good fortune soon hapi)ened to 
strengthen this belief. Mindarus was compelled to rein- 
force himself at the Hellespont by sending Hippokrates 
and Ep ikies to bring the fleet of fifty triremes now acting 
at Euboea. 2 This was in itself an important relief to 
Athens, by withdrawing an annoying enemy near home. 


> Thucyd. vlii. 106, 106; Diodor, 
xili. S9, 40. 

The general account \rhich Dio- 
dorus gives of this battle, Is, even 
in its most essential features, not 
reconcileable with Thucydides. It 
is vain to try to blend them, I 
have been able to borrow from 
Diodorus hardly anything except 
his statement of the superiority of 
the Athenian pilots, and the Pe- 
loponnesian epibatffi. He states 
that tweiHy-flve fresh ships arrived 


to Join the Athenians in the middle 
of the battle, and determined the 
victory in their favour: this cir- 
cumstance IS evidently borrowed 
from the subsequent conflict a few 
months afterwards. 

We owe to him, however, the 
mention of the chapel or tomb of 
Hecuba on the headland of Kyuos- 
s6ma. 

* Thucyd. viil. 107 ; Diodor. xiii. 
41. 
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But it was still farther enhanced by the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of the fleet, which in passing round the headland 
of Mount Athos to get to Asia, was overtaken by aterriflc 
storm and nearly destroyed, with great loss of life among 
the crews; so that a remnant only under Hippokrat^ sur- 
vided to join Mindarus. < * 

But though Athens was thus exempted from all fear of 
aggression on the side of£ub(Ba,the consequences 
of this departure of the fleet were such as to scross the 
demonstrate how irreparably the island itself ® J'lSg*’ 
had passed out of her supremacy. The inhabit- Enbceawitb 
ants of Chalkis and the other cities, now left 
without foreign defence against her, employed themselves 
jointly with the Boeotians, whose interest in the case was 
even stronger than their own, in divesting Euboea of its 
insular character, by constructing a mple or bridge across 
tlie Euripi'**, narrowest portion of the Euboean strait, 
where Chalkis was divided from Boeotia. From each coast 
a mole was thrown out, each mole guarded at the extremity 
l)y a tower, and leaving only an intermediate opening, 
broad enough for a single vessel to pass through, covered 
by a wooden bridge, it was in vain that the Athenian 
Theraraenes, with thirty triremes, presented himself to 
obstruct the progress of the undertaking. The Eubceans 
and Boeotians both prosecuted it in such numbers, and with 
so much zeal, that it was speedily brought to completion. 
Euboea, so lately the most important island attached to 
Athens, is from henceforward a portion of the mainland, 
altogether independent of her, even though it should please 
fortune to re-establish her maritime power. ^ 


■ Diodor. xiii. 41. It is probable 
that thib fleet was in great part 
Dceotian; and twelve Beara< n who 
escaped from the wreck com- 
meiTiorated their rescue by an in- 
scription in the temple of AthAnd 
at Kor6neia ; which inscription 
was read and copied by Ephorus. 
Hy an exaggerated and over-literal 
contidence in the words of it, 
Diodorus is led to affirm that these 
twelve men were the only persons 
««aved, and that every other persoi. 
ponshod. But we know perfectly 
that Hippokrutfis himself survived, 


and that he was alive at the sub- 
sequent battle of K} sikas (Xenoph. 
Hellen. i. 1, 23). 

Kesppcting the danger of sailing 
round the promontory of Athos, 
the reader is referred to a former 
chapter of this work, wherein the 
ship-canal, cut across the Isthmus 
by order of Xerxes, is described; 
together with an instructive cita- 
tion from Colonel Leake's Travels. 
See ch. xxxviii. of this History. 

^ Dindor. xiii. 47. He places this 
event a year later, hut I agree 
with Sievers in conceiving it as 
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The battle of Kynossema produced no very important 
Beloit of condequences, except that of encouragement to 
KysikuB. the Athenians. Even just after the action, Ky- 
zikuB revolted from them, and on the fourth day after it, 
the Athenian fleet, hastily refitted at Sestos, sailed to that 
place to retake *it. It was unfortified, so that they suc- 
ceeded with little difficulty, and imposed upon it a contri- 
bution: moreover in the voyage thither, they gained an 
additional advantage by capturing, off the southern coast 
of the Propontis, those eight Peloponnesian triremes which 
had accomplished, a little while before, the revolt of By- 
zantium. But on the other hand, as soon as the Athenian 
fleet had left Sestos, liindarus sailed from his station at 
Abydos to Elsefis, and recovered all the triremes captured 
from him at KynossSma, which the Athenians had there 
deposited ; except spme of them which were so much damaged, 
that the inhabitants of Elssfis set them on fire. > 

But that which now began to constitute a far more 
important element of the war, was, the difference 
Pharnaba- of character between Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
Athens— bazus, and the transfer of the Peloponnesian 
^portance fleet from the satrapy of the former to that of 
of Persian the latter. Tissaphernes, while furnishing neither 
money. Peloponnesians, had by his 

treacherous promises and bribes enervated all their pro- 
ceedings for the last year, with the deliberate view of 
wasting both the belligerent parties. Pharnabazus was a 
brave and earnest man, who set himself to assist them 
strenuously, by men as well as by money, and who laboured 
1 ard to put down the Athenian power; as we shall find 


following with little delay on the 
withdrawal of the protecting fleet 
(SieverB, Comment, in Xenoph. 
Hellen. p. 9; not. p. 66). 

See Colonel Leake’s Trarels in 
Northern Greece, for a description 
of the Enripns, and the adjoining 
ground, with a plan, rol. ii. cb. 
xiT. p. 259 —266. 

I cannot make out fVom Colonel 
Leake what is the exact breadth 
of the channel. Strabo talks in 
his time of a bridge reaching 200 
feet p. 400). But there must 
hare been material alterations 


made by the inhabitants of Ghalkis 
during the time of Alexander the 
Great (Strabo, x. p 447) The 
bridge here described b> Diodorus, 
covering an open space broad 
enough for one ship, could scarce- 
ly have been more than 20 feet 
broad; for it was not at all de- 
signed to render the passage easy. 
The ancient ships conld all lower 
their masts. 1 cannot but think 
that Colonel Leake (p. 250) must 
have read m Diodorus xiii. 47 — ou 
in place of o 

‘ Thucyd. viii. 107. 
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him labouring equally hard, eighteen years afterwards, to 
bring about its partial renovation. From this time forward, 
Fersian aid becomes a reality in the Grecian war; and in 
the main — first through the hands of Phamabazus, next 
through those of the younger Cyrus — the determining re- 
ality. For we shall find that while the Peloponnesians 
are for the most part well-paid, out of the Persian treasury 
— the Athenians, destitute of any such resource, are com- 
pelled to rely on the contributions which they can levy 
here and there, without established or accepted right; and 
to interrupt for this purpose even the most promising 
career of success. Twenty-six years after this, at a time 
when Sparta had lost her Persian allies, the Lacedaemonian 
Teleutias tried to appease the mutiny ofhis unpaid seamen, 
by telling them how much nobler it was to extort pay 
from the enemy by means of their own swords, than to 
obtain it b^ truJvling to the foreigner; i and probably the 
Athenian generals, during these previous years of struggle, 
tried similar appeals to the generosity of their soldiers. 
But it is not the less certain, that the new constant pay- 
master now introduced gave fearful odds to the Spartan 
cause. 

The good pay and hearty cooperation which the Pelo- 
ponnesians now enjoyed from Phamabazus, only xisBa- 
made them the more indignant at the previous pi^ernfes 
deceit of Tissaphenies. Under the influence of courts the 
this sentiment, they readily lent aid to the in- Peiopon- 
habitants of Antaiidrus in expelling his general 
Arsakes with the Persian garrison. Arsakes had recently 
committed an act of murderous perfidy, under the influence 
of some unexplained pique, against the Delians established 
at Adramyttium: he had summoned their principal citizens 
to take part as allies in an expedition, and had caused them 
all to be surrounded, shot down, and massacred during the 
morning meal. Such an act was more than sufficient to 
excite hatred and alarm among the neighbouring Aiitand- 
rians, who invited from Abydos, accross the mountain range 
of Ida, a body of Peloponnesian hoplites; by whose aid 
Antandrus was liberated from the Persians. * 

Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1, 17. Com- Hellon. i. 6, 7, Plutarch, Lj-aandcr 
pare a like explanation, under c. 6. 

nobler circumstances, from the * Thucyd. vlii 108; Diodor. xiii. 
Spartan Kallikratidas, Xenoph. 42. 
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' In Miletus^as well as in Elnidus, Tissaphernes had al- 
ready experience vi , the like humiliation Lichas was no 
longer alive to back his pretensions: nor do we hear that 
he obtained any result from the complaints of his envoy 
Graulites at Sparta. Under these circumstances he began 
to fear that he had incurred a weight of enmity which might 
prove seriously mischievous, and he was not without jealousy 
of the popularity and possible success of Phamabazus. The 
delusion respecting the Phenician fleet, now that Mindarus 
had openly broken with him and quitted Miletus, was no 
longer available to any useful purpose. Accordingly he 
dismissed the Phenician fleet to their own homes, pre- 
tending to have received tidings that the Phenician towns 
were endangered by sudden attacks from Arabia and Egypt ; 2 
while he himself quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as well 
as to go forward to the Hellespont for the purpose of 
renewing personal intercourse with the dissatisfied Pelo- 
ponnesians. He wished, while trying again to excuse his 
own treachery about the Phenician fleet, at the same time 
to protest against their recent proceedings at Antandrus; 
or, at the least, to obtain some guarantee against repetition 
of such hostility. His visit to Ionia, however, seems to have 
occupied some time, and he tried to conciliate the Ionic 
Greeks by. a splendid sacrifice to Artemis at Ephesus. ^ 


* Thucyd. viil. 109. 

* Diodor. xiii. 46. Thin is the 
statement ef Diodoius, and seems 
probable enough ; though ho makes 
a strange confusion in the Persian 
d fairs of this year, leaving out 
the name of Tissaphernds, and 
lumbliiig tho acts of Tissaphernda 
with tho name of Phamabazus. 

* Thucyd. viii. 109. It is at this 
point that we have to part com- 
pany with the historian Thucy- 
didOs, whose work not only closes 
without reaching any definite 
epoch or limit, but even breaks 
off (as we possess it) in the middle 
of a sentence. 

The full extent of this irrepa- 
rable loss can hardly be conceived, 
except by those who have been 
calle4 upon to study his work 
with the profound and minute 


attention required firom an histo- 
rian of Greece. To pass from 
Thucydidds to tho Hellenica of 
Xenophon, is a descent truly 
mournful and yet, when we look 
at Grecian history as a whole, wo 
have great reabou to rejoice that 
oven so inferior a work as the 
latter has reached us. The histo- 
rical purposes and conceptions of 
Thucydides, as set forth by him- 
self in his preface, are exalted 
and philosophical to a degree 
altogether wonderful, when we 
consider that he had no pre-existing 
models before him from which to 
derive them. And the eight hooks 
of his work (in spite of the un- 
finished condition of the last) are 
not unworthy of these large pro- 
mises, either in spirit or in execu- 
tion. Even the peculiarity, the 
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Having quitted Aspendus (as far as we can make out) about 
tlie beginning of August (411 b.c.), he did not reach the 
Hellespont until the month of November.* 

As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alki- 
biades returned with his thirteen triremes from 
Phaselis to Samos. He too, like Tissaphemes, returaTfrom 
made the proceeding subservient to deceit of his 
own. He took credit with his countrymen for " 
having enlisted the goodwill of the satrap more strongly 
than ever in the cause of Athens, and for having induced 
him to abandon his intention of bringing up the Phenician 
fleet. 2 At this time Dorious was at Ehodes with thirteen 
triremes, having been despatched by Miiidarus (before his 
departure from Miletus) in order to stifle the growth of a 
philo-Athenian party in the island. Perhaps the presence 
of this force may have threatened the Athenian interest in 
Kos and Halikaiiiabbus; for we now find Alkibiadcs going 
to these places from Samos, w'ith nine fresh triremes in 
addition to his own thirteen. Having erected fortifications 
at the town of Kos, he planted in it an Athenian officer and 
garrison. Prom Halikarnassus he levied large contributions; 
upon what pretence, or whether from simple want of money, 

coudcii'yation, and the harBhnea&i learned and exact commentators, 
of his stylo, though it sometimes of conceiving and appreciating 
hides from us his full moaning, has antiquity as a living whole, and 
the gcnonil effect of lending great not merely as an aggregate of 
additional force and of impressing words and abstractions. His cri- 
his thoughts much more deeply ticisms arc continually adopted 
upon every attentive reader. by Giiller in the second edition of 

During the course of my two his Thucydid(>s, md to a great 
last volumes, 1 have had frequent degree albo by Poppo. Desiring, 
occasion to notice tlio criticisms as 1 do sinceiely, that his edition 
of Dr. Arnold in his edition of may long inaiutain its pre-emiii- 
Tbucydid^s ; most generally on enco among English students of 
points where I dissented from him. Thucydides, 1 have thought it my 
1 have done this, partly because duty at the same time to indicate 
I believe that Dr. Arnold’s edition many of the points on which his 
is in most frequent use among remarks cither advance or imply 
English readers of Thucydides— views of Grecian history different 
partly because of the high esteem from my own. 
which 1 entertain for the liberal ■ Xenoph. Helleu. i. 1, 
spirit, the erudition, and the iud- * Thucyd. viii. 108. Diodorus 
gement, which pervade his ciiti- (xiii. 38) talks of this influence of 
cisms generally tlirougliout the Alkibiadds ever the satiap as i'"'i 
hook. Dr. Arnold deserves, espe- were real. Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 
cially, the high commendation, not 20) speaks in more qualified lan> 
often to be bestowed even upon guage. 
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we do not know. It was towards the middle of September 
that he returned to Samos.' 

At the Hellespont, Mindarus had been reinforced after 
Farther battle of Kynossema by the squadron from 

combats at Euboea; at least by that portion of it which had 
the Heiies- escaped the storm off Mount Athos. The de- 
bT 411 parture of the Peloponnesian fleet from Euboea 
enabled the Athenians also to send a few more 
ships to their fleet at Sestos. Thus ranged on the opposite 
bides of the strait, the two fleets came to a second action, 
wherein the Peloponnesians, under Agesandridas, had the 
advantage; yet with little fruit. It was about the month of 
October, seemingly, that Dorieus with his fourteen triremes 
came from Hhodes to rejoin Mindarus at the Hellespont. 
He had hoped probably to get up the strait to Abydos 
during the night, but he was caught by daylight a little way 
from the entrance, near Hheeteium ; and the Athenian scouts 
instantly gave signal of his approach. Twenty Athenian 
triremes were despatched to attack him : upon which Dorieus 
fled, and sought safety by hauling his vessels ashore in the 
receding bay near Dardanus. The Athenian squadron here 
attacked him, but were repulsed and forced to sail back to 
Madytus. Mindarus was himself a spectator of this scene, 
from a distance; being engaged in sacrifleing to Athene on 
the venerated hill ot Ilium. He immediately hastened to 
Abydos, where he fitted out his whole fleet of 8 1 triremes; 
Pharnabazus cooperating on the shore with his land-force. 
Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, his next care was, to 
re Jst the entire Athenian fleet, which presently came to 
aitack him under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. An obstinate 
naval combat took place between the two fleets, which lasted 
nearly the whole day with doubtful issue : at length, towards 
the evening, 20 fresh triremes were seen approaching. They 
proved to be the squadron of Alkibiades sailing from Sa- 
mos: having probably heard of the re-junction of the 
squadron of Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, he 
had come with his own counterbalancing reintorcement. - 

* Thucyd. viii 108 wpoc to (jlsto- year. 
ruipo*. Haack and Sieyers (soe * Diodorus (xiii 40) and Plutarch 
'Kievers, Comment ad Xenopb. (Alkib. c. 27) speak of his coming 
Helle^ p. 103) construe this as to the Hellespont by accident — 
indicating the middle of August, xata — which Is certainly very 
which I think too early in the improbable. 
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As soon as his purple flag or signal was ascertained, the 
Athenian fleet became animated with redoubled spirit. The 
new-comers aided them in pressing the action so vigorously, 
that the Peloponnesian fleet was driven back to Abydos, 
and there run ashore. Here the Athenians still followed 
up their success, and endeavoured to tow them all off. But 
the Persian land-force protected them, and Pharnabazus 
himself was seen foremost in the combat; even pushing into 
the water in person, as far as his horse could stand. The 
main Peloponnesian fleet was thus preserved: yet the Athe- 
nians retired with an important victory, carrying off thirty 
triremes as prizes, and retaking those which they nad them- 
selves lost in the two preceding actions. ^ 

Miiidarus kept his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos 
during the winter, sending to Peloponnesus as b,c. 4 ii> 4 io. 
well as amonff his allies to solicit reinforcements : TheramenSa 
iiithe mean tiuie,h j engaged jointly with Pharna- sent out 
bazus in operations by land against various J^ycements 
Athenian allies on the continent. The Athenian from 
admirals, on their side, instead of keeping their 
fleet united to prosecute the victory, were compelled to 
disperse a large portion of it in flying squadrons for col- 
lecting money, retaining only forty sail at Sestos; while 
Thrasyllus in person went to Athens to proclaim the victory 
and ask for reinforcements. Pursuant to this request, thirty 
triremes were sent out under Theramenes; who first en- 
deavoured without success to impede the construction of the 
bridge between Euboea and Boeotia, and next sailed on a 
voyage among the islands for the purpose of collecting 
money. He acquired considerable plunder by descents upon 
hostile territory, and also extorted money from various 
parties, either contemplating or supposed to contemplate 
revolt, among the dependencies of Athens. At Paros, wherv. 
the oligarchy established by Peisander in the conspiracy of 
the Four H undred still subsisted, Theramenes deposed and 
fined the men who had exercised it — establishing a demo- 
cracy in their room. From hence he passed to Macedonia, 
to the assistance and probably into the temporary pay, of 
Archelaus king of Macedonia, whom he aided for some time 
in the siege of Pydna; blocking up the town by sea while 
the Macedonians besieged it by land. The blockade having 
lasted the whole winter, Theramenes was summoned away, 

* Xeuoph. Uellen. i, 1, c, 7. 
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before its capture, to join the main Athenian fleet. in 
Thrace: Archelaus however took Pydna not long after- 
wards, and transported the town with its residents from 
the sea-board to a distance more than two miles inland. ^ 
We trace in all these proceedings the evidence of that 
terrible want of money which now drove the Athenians to 
injustice, extortion, and interference with their allies, such 
as they had never committed during the earlier years of 
the war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh 
Renewed intestine commotion in Korkyra, less stained 
troubles at however with savage enormities than that re- 
Korkyia. counted in the seventh year of the war. It 
appears that the oligarchical party in the island, which had 
been for the moment nearly destroyed at the period, had 
since gained strength, and was encouraged by the misfor- 
tunes of Athens to lay plans for putting the island into the 
hands of the Lacedasmonians. The democratical leaders, 
apprised of this conspiracy, sent to Naupaktus for the 
Atnenian admiral Konon. lie came with a detachment of 
600 Messenians, by the aid of whom they seized the oli- 
garchical conspirators in the market-place, putting a few to 
death, and banishing more than a thousand. The extent of 
their alarm .is attested by the fact, that they liberated the 
slaves and conferred the right of citizenship Apon the for- 
eigners. The exiles, having retired to the opposite con- 
tinent, came back shortly afterwards, and were admitted, 
by the connivance of a party within, into the market-place. 
A serious combat took place within the walls, which was 
at last made up by a compromise and by the restoration of 
the exiles. 3 We know nothing about the particulars of this 
compromise, but it seems to have been wisely drawn up and 

■ Diodor. xiii. 47, 49. me that F. W Ullrioh (Boitrage 

^ Diodor. xiii. 48. Bievers (Com- /.ur Erklarung des Thukydides, p. 
mentat. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 12 ; 95 — 9<>) has properly explained this 

and p. 65. not. 66) oontroyerta the phrase of Thuoydidfia, as meaning, 
reality of theee tumnlta in Eor- in the place here cited, the first 
kyra, here mentioned by Diodo- ten years of the Peloponnesian 
ms, bat not mentioned in the war, between the surprise of Platsea 
Hellenika of Xenophon, and con- and the peace of Nikias. 
tradicted, as he thinks, by the I see no reason to call in ques- 
negative inference derivable Arom tion the truth of these dtsturbancea 
Thucy4k iv. 48—593 yc xard t6v in Korkyra here alluded to by 
TtoXs^iOf TovSe. But it appears to Diodorus. 
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faithfully observed; for we hear nothing about Korkyra 
until about thirty-five years after this period, and the island 
is then presented to us as in the highest perfection of 
cultivation and prosperity. i Doubtless the emancipation 
of slaves, and the admission of so many new foreigners to 
the citizenship, contributed to this result. 

M ean while Tissaphemes, having completed his measures 
in Ionia, arrived at the Hellespont not long AikibiadSs 
after the battle of Ahydos — seemingly about « 
November 411 b.c. He was anxious to retain phetnerand 
some credit with the Peloponnesians, for which conflned at 
an opportunity soon presented itself. Alkibia- 
des, then in command of the Athenian fleet at Sestos, came 
to visit him in all the pride of victory, bringing the custom- 
ary presents; but the satrap seized his person and sent 
him away to Sardis as a prisoner in custody, affirming that 
he had the <jreat King’s express orders for caiTying on war 
with the Athenians. 2 Here was an end of all the delusions 
of Alkibiades, respecting pretended power of influencing 
the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions had already served 
his purpose by procuring for him a renewed position in the 
Athenian camp, which his own military energy enabled him 
to sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of 
the fleet of Mmdarus at Ahydos, over the Athe- » c. 410 . 
Ilian fleet at Sestos, had become so great (partly, pjgcapo of 
as it would appear, through reinforcements ob- Aikibiadfia 
tained by the former — partly through the dis- ^ation^of 
persioii of the latter into flying squadrons fro’u ♦he Athe- 
want of pay) that the Athenians no longer dared 
to maintain their position in the Hellespont, besieges 
They sailed round the southern point of the ®^y***^"®* 
Chersonese, and took station at Kardia on the western side 
of the isthmus of that Peninsula. Here, about the com- 
mencement of spring, they were rejoined by Alkibiades; 
who had found means to escape from Sardis, (along with 
Mantitheus, another Athenian prisoner,) first to lUazomenae, 
and next to Lesbos, where he coUeoteaasiiBaUaqiift^^ 
five triremes. The dispersed squadrons of the AtheniaiL 
fleet being now all.sttmnioiied to ooaoentrata^ Theraateo^s 
came to Kardia from Macedonia, and Thr^bulos iQrom 

' Xonopli. Helloii. vi. 2, 25 . 

* Xenoph Hellen. i, 9; Plutrrch Alkibiad6s, c. 27. 
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Thasos; whereby the Aiheniati fleet was rendered superior 
in number to that of Mindarus. News was brought that the 
latter had moved with his fleet from the Hellespont to 
Kyzikus, and was now engaged in the siege of that placei 
jointly with Fhamabazus and the Persian land-force. 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the 
place, when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him 
there, and contrived to do it by surprise. Having passed 
first from Kardia to Elsefls at the south of the Chersonese, 
they sailed up the Hellespont to Prokonnesus by night, so 
that their passage escaped the notice of the Peloponnesian 
guard-ships at Abydos. ^ 

Hesting at Prokonnesus one night; and seizing every 
Battle of boat on the island, in order that their move- 
victor'^*^ ments might be kept secret, Alkibiades warned 
the Athe- the assembled seamen that they must prepare 
Mindarua is ^ sea-fight, a land-fight, and a wall-fight, all 
aiain^Mid” at once. “We havc no money (said he), while our 
the whole enemies have plenty from the Great King.” 
nesiim fleet Neither zeal in the men, nor contrivance in the 
taken. comiuanders, was wanting. A body of hoplites 
were landed on the mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, 
for the purpose of operating a diversion; after which the 
fleet was distributed into three divisions under Alkibiades, 
Theramenes, and Thrasybulus. The former, auvancing near 
to Kyzikus with his single division, challenged the fleet of 
Mindarufi,and contrived to inveigle him by pretended fight 
to a distance from the harbour; while the other Athenian 
divisions, assisted by hazy and rainy weather, came up 
unexpectedly, cut off his retreat, and forced him to run his 
ships ashore on the neighbouring mainland. After a gallant 
and hard-fought battle, partly on ship-board, partly ashore 
— at one time unpromising, to the Athenians, in spite of 
their superiority of number, but not very intelligible in its 
details, and differently conceived by our t-wo authorities — 
both the Peloponnesian fleet by sea and the forces of 
Phamabazus on land were completely defeated. Mindarus 
himself was slain; and the entire fleet, every single trireme, 
was captured, except the triremes of Syracuse, which were 
burnt by their own crews ; while Kyzikus itself surrendered 

^ Diod.xiii. 49. Diodorue special- the surprise of Mindarus could not 
ly iifbticea this fact, which must hare Itcon accomplished, 
obviously be correct. Without it, 
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to the Athenians, and submitted to a large contribution, 
being spared from all other harm. The booty taken by the 
victors was abundant and valuable. The number of the 
triremes thus captured or destroyed is differently given; 
the lowest estimate states it at 00 , the highest at 80. i 

This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed 
by Alkibiades and his two colleagues (about April 410, b.c.), 
changed sensibly the relative position of the belligerents. 
The Peloponnesians had now no fleet of im- ^.o. 410 . 
portance in Asia, though they probably still Digcourage- 
retained a small squadron at the station of ment of the 
Miletus; while the Athenian fleet was more p?opog?57n 
powerful and menacing than ever. The dismay to Athens 
of the defeated army is forcibly portrayed in the peace, 
laconic despatch sent by Hippokrates (secretary of the late 
admiral Mirdarus) to the Ephors at Sparta; — “All honour 
and advantage are gone from us: Mindarus is slain; the men 
are starving: we are in straits what to do .” 2 The Ephors 
doubtless heard the same deplorable tale from more than 
one witness; for this particular despatch never reached 
them, having been intercepted and carried to Athens. So 
discouraging was the view which they entertained of the 
future, that a Lacedaemonian embassy with Endius at their 
head, came to Athens to propose peace; or rather perhaps 
Endius (ancient friend and guest of Alkibiades, who had 
already been at Athens as envoy before) was allowed to 
come thither now again to sound the temper of the city, in 
a sort of informal manner which admitted of being easily 
disavowed if nothing came of it. For it is rem^irkable that 
Xenophon makes no mention of this embassy; and his 
silence, though not sufficient to warrant us in questioning 
the reality of the event — which is stated by Diodorus, per- 
haps on the authority of Theopompus, and is noway im- 
probable in itself — nevertheless leads me to doubt whether 
the Ephors themselves admitted that they had made or 
sanctioned the proposition. It is to be remembered, that 
Sparta, not to mention her obligation to her confederates 

* Xenoph. Helloii. i. 1, 14—20; in Xonoph. Hellen. not. 62, pp. 
Biodor. xiii. 50, 61. 65, 06 aeq. 

The numerous discropanoies be- Xeu. Hellen. i. 1, 23. *Eppe' ' i 
tween Diodorus and Xeuophon, in xa)d' Miv^xpoc dffcasooa* icbivu>vti 
the events of these few years, are Tmv^psc* dropiopisc ^pjj 6pav. 
collected by Sievers, Commeutat. Plutarch, Alkib 28. 
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generally, was this moment bound by special convention 
to Persia to conclude no separate peace with Athens. 

According to Diodorus, Endius, having been admitted 
The Lace- speak in the Athenian assembly, invited the 
dvmonian Athenians to make peace with Sparta on the 
Athens—* following teims : — That each party should stand 
his'^^opo- just as they were: That the garrisons on both 
Bitioiis for sides should be withdrawn : That prisoners should 
peace. exchanged, one Lacedsemonian against one 

Athenian. Endius insisted in his speech on the mutual 
mischief which each was doing to the other by prolonging 
the war: but he contended that Athens was by far the 
greater sufferer of the two, and had the deepest interest in 
accelerating peace. She had no money, while Sparta had 
the Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the 
produce of Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Pelo- 

S onnesus was undisturbed: all her power and influence 
epended upon superiority at sea, which Sparta could dis- 
pense with, and yet retain her pre-eminence. ^ 

If we may believe Diodorus, all the most intelligent 
Befpsed by citizens in Athens recommended that this propo- 
Athonfl- Bition should be accepted. Only the demagogues, 
the disturbers, those who were accustomed 
phon. to blow up the flames of war in order to obtain 
profit for themselves, opposed it. Especially the dema- 
gogue Kleophon, now enjoying great influence, enlarged 
upon the splendour of the recent victory, and upon the new 
chances of success now opening to them; insomuch that the 
a^'Sembly ultimately rejected the proposition of Endius. 2 
It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of 
Grounds of -^g^spotamos and the capture of Athens, to be 
the oppo- * wise after the fact, and to repeat the stock dc- 
Mtion of nunciations against an insane people misled by 
eop ion. ^ corrupt demagogue. But if, abstracting from 
our knowledge of the final close of the war, we look to the 
tenor of this proposition (even assuming it to have been 
formal and authorised) as well as the time at which it was 
made — we shall hesitate before we pronounce Kleophon to 
have been foolish, much less corrupt, for recommending 
its rejection. In reference to the charge of corrupt interest 
in the continuance of war, 1 have already made some re- 
martai about Kleophon,tendingto show thatno such interest 

* Diudor. ziii. 6SL * Diodor. xin. 63. 
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can fairly be ascribed to demagogues of that character. ' 
They were essentially uiiwarlike men, and had quite as 
much chance personally of losing, as of gaining, by a state 
of war. Especially this is true respecting Kleophon during 
the last years of the war — since the financial posture of 
Athens was then so unprosperous, that all her available 
means were exhausted to provide for ships and men, leav- 
ing little or no surplus for political peculators. The 
admirals, who paid the seamen by raising contributions 
abroad, might possibly enrich themselves, if so inclined; 
but the politicians at home had much less chance of such 
gains than they would have had in time of peace. Besides, 
even if Kleophon were ever so much a gainer by the con- 
tinuance of war, yet assuming Athens to be ultimately 
crushed in the war, he was certain beforehand to be deprived, 
not only of all his gains and his position, but of his life also. 

So much icr the charge against him of corrupt interest. 
The question whether his advice was judicious, is not so 
easy to dispose of. Looking to the time when the Question of 
proposition was made, we must recollect that policy, as 
the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia had been just 
annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, from war and 
Hippokrates to the Ephors, divulging in so 
emphatic a manner the distress of his troops, was at this 
moment before the Athenian assembly. On the other hand, 
the despatches of the Athenian generals, announcing their 
victory, had excited a sentiment of universal triumph, 
manifest ed by public thanksgiving, at Athens. 2 We cannot 
doubt that Alkibiades and his colleagues promised a large 
career of coming success, perhaps the recovery of most part 
of the lost maritime empire. In this temper of the Athe- 
nian people and of their generals, justified as it was to a 
great degree by the reality, what is the proposition which 
comes from Endius ? What he proposes is, in reality, no 
concession at all. Both parties to stand in their actual 
position — to withdraw garrisons — to restore prisoners. 
There was only one way in which Athens would have been 
a gainer by accepting these propositions. She would have 
withdrawn her garrison from Pylus — she would have 
been relieved from the garrison of Dekeleia: such an ex- 
change would have been a considerable advantage to hci. 
To this we must add the relief arising from simple cessa- 
tion of war — doubtless real and important. 

1 Sco a former Tolunie, chap. liv. " Diodor, xiii 52 
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Now the question is, whether a statesman like Perik- 
16 s would have s^vised his countrymen to he satisfied with 
such a measure of concession, immediately after the great 
victory at Kyzikus, and the two smaller victories pre« 
ceding it? I incline to believe that he would not. It would 
rather have appeared to him in the light of a diplomatic 
artifice calculated to paralyse Athens during the interval 
while her enemies were defenceless, and to gain time for 
them to build a new fleet. i Sparta could not pledge herself 
either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian confederates: 
indeed past experience had shown that she could not do so 
with effect. By accepting the propositions, therefore, 
Athens would not really have obtained relief from the 
entire burthen of war; but would merely have blunted the 
ardour and tied up the hands of her own troops, at a 
moment when they felt themselves in the full current of 
success. By the armament, most certainly — and by the 
generals, Alkibiades, Theramenes, and Thrasybulus — the 
acceptance of such terms at such a moment would have 
been regarded as a disgrace. It would have balked them 
of conquests ardently, and at that time not unreasonably, 
anticipated; conquests tending to restore Athens to that 
eminence from which she hadf been so recently deposed. 
And it would have inflicted this mortification, not merely 
without compensating gain to her in any othe. shape, but 
with a fair probability of imposing upon all her citizens 
the necessity of redoubled efforts at no very distant future, 
when the moment favourable to her enemies should have 
arrived. 

If therefore, passing from the vague accusation, that 
it was the demagogue Eleophon who stood between Athens 
and the conclusion of peace, we examine what were the 
specific terms of peace which he induced his countrymen 
to reject — we shall find that he had very strong reasons, 
not to say preponderant reasons, for his advice. Whether 
he made any use of this proposition, in itself inadmissible, 
to try and invite the conclusion of peace on more suitable 
and lasting terms, may well be doubted. Probably no such 

* PhilochoruB (ap. Schol. ad icEpl da iot^ 9 a 

Enrip. Orest. 371) appears to have 01 AOtjvsioi oO icpoavixa^'ro compare 
said that the Athenians rejected also Hchol. ad Eunp. Orest 722— 
the proposition as insincerely Fhilochori Fragment. 117 — 118 ed. 
meant— AaxeSaijjLO A 101 ; npsfff^Euaa- Bidot. 
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efforts would have succeeded, even if they had “been made: 
yet a statesman like Perikles would have made the trial, in 
a conviction that Athens was carrying on the war at a dis- 
advantage which must in the long run sink her. A mere 
opposition speaker like Kleophon, even when taking what 
was probably a right* measure of the actual proposition be- 
fore him, dia not look so far forward into the future. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet reigned alone in the 
Propontis and its two adjacent straits, the Bos- 4 ]q 
phorusand the Hellespont; although the ardour May, June, 
and generosity of Pharnabazus not only supplied 
maintenance and clothing to the distressed sea- f -J^ofPhar- 
men of the vanquished fleet, but also encouraged nabazns to’ 
the construction of fresh ships in the room of 
those captured. While he armed the seamen, 
gave them pay for two months, and distributed 
them as gurti along the coast of the satrapy, nian fleet 
he at the same time granted an unlimited supply 
ofship-timber from the abundant forests of Mount 
Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new triremes on the 
stocks at Antandrus; near to which (at a place called 
Aspaneus) th^Idsean wood was chiefly exported. i 

Having made these arrangements, he procec led to lend 
aid at Chalkedon, which the Athenians had already begun 
to attack. Their first operation after the victory had been 
to sail to Perinthus and Selymbria, both of which had be- 
fore revolted from Athens; the former, intimidated by the 
recent events, admitted them and rejoined itself to Athens; 
the latter resisted such a requisition, but ransomed itself 
from attack for the present by the payment ol » pecuniary 
fine. Alkibiades then conducted them to Chalkedon, oppo- 
site to Byzantium on the southernmost Asiatic border of 
the Bosphorus. To be masters of these two straits, the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, was a point of first-rate 
moment to Athens: first, because it enabled her to secure 
the arrival of the corn-ships from the Euxine for her own 
consumption; next, because she had it in her power to 
impose a tithe or due upon all the trading ships passing 
through — not unlike the dues imposed by the Danes at the 
Sound even down to the present time. For the opposite 
reasons, of course the importance of the position was equallv 
great to the enemies of Athens. Until the spring of the 

> Xenoph. Holleu. i. 1, 24-26; Strabo, xlii. p. 606. 
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preceding year,, Athens had been undisputed mistiess of 
both the straits. Bnt the revolt of Abydos in the Hellespont 
(about April 411 b c ) and that of Byzantium with Chalke- 
don in the Bosphorus (about June 411 b c ), had deprived 
her of this pie-eminence, and her supplies obtained during 
the last few months could only have come through during 
those intervals when her fleets theie stationed had the pre- 
ponderance, BO as to give them convoy. Accordingly it is 
highly probable that her supplies of com from the Euxinc 
during the autumn of 411 bc. had been comparatively 
restiicted. 

Though Ghalkedon itself, assisted by Phamabazus, still 
^he Athe against Athens, Alkibiades now took 

nians possession of ClirysopoliB, its unfortified seaport, 
Chr''?o eastern coast of the Bosphorus opposite 

poiiB^^iid Byzantium This place he fortified, established 
the^ain^a^” in it a squadrou with a permanent gariison, and 
paasing^^ erected it into a regular tithing port tor lev^ ing 
through the qq g,!! ves&cls coming out of the Euxine i 
oap oruB Athenians seem to have habitually levied 
this toll at Byzantium, until the revolt of that place, among 
their constant sources of revenue* it was no#re-established 
under the auspices of Alkibiades In so far as it was levied 
on ships winch brought their produce tor sale and con- 
sumption at Athens, it was of course ultimately paid in the 
shape of increased price by Athenian citizens and metics 
Thirty triremes under Theramenes were left at Chrysopolis 
to eutorce this levy, to convoy friendly merchantmen, and 
in other respects to serve as annoyance to the enemy. 

The remainmg fleet went partly to the Hellespont, 
partly to Thrace, where the dimimshea maritime strength of 
theLacedeemonians already told in respect to the adherence 


< Seo Demosthen de Coronft, c 
71 and Xenoph Hellen i 1, 22 
yal 6 xateuTTjptOv xot axvjxaxv tv 
crj-cTi (\puaoiti)*i), xai -tj ^ 6exa 
-jjv e^eXepvTo "wv cx -oo Ilo/tou 
r)oiu>v compare it S, 27 and t 
1, 28 also Diodor xiii 64 
The expression -tiv S«xdTT)v im 
plies that this tithe was something 
known and pre established 
Fol^ius (it 44) gives credit to 
Alkibiadds for having been the first 


to suggest this method of gain to 
Athens But there is endeuce that 
it was practised long before even 
anterior to the Athenian empire 
during the times of Persian pre 
ponderance (see Herodot. vi ■') 
See a striking passage, illus 
trating the importance to Athens of 
the poBsesBioa of Byzantium, in 
Lysias, Orat xxviu cont Lrgokl 
sect b 
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of the cities. At Thasus especially, » the citizens, headed 
by Ekphantus, expelled the Lacedaemonian har- The Lace- 
inost Eteonikus with his garrison, and admitted dHsmonians 
Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. It will be fed f?om ’ 
recollected that this was one of the cities in which Thaam. 
Peisander and the Four Hundred conspirators (early in 
4 1 1 B.c.) had pu#down the democracy and established an 
oligarchical government, under pretence that the allied 
cities would be faithful to Athens as soon as she was re- 
lieved from her democratical institutions. All the calcula- 
tions of these oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phry- 
iiichus had predicted from the first. The Thasians, as soon 
us their own oligarchical party had been placed in possession 
of the government, recalled their disaffected exiles, ^ under 
whose auspices the Laconian garrison and harmost had 
.since been introduced. Eteonikus, now expelled, accused 
the Laceuteiiiui'ian admira^ Pasippidas of being himself a 
party to the expulsion, under bribes from Tissaphernes; an 
accusation, which seems improbable, but which the Lace- 
daemonians believed, and accordingly banished Pasippidas, 
sending Kratesippidas to replace him. The new admiral 
found at Chios a small fleet which Pasippidas had already 
begun to collect trom the allies, to supply the recent 
losses. 3 

The tone at Athens, since the late naval victories, had 
become more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with Kiearchas 
his garrison at Lekeleia, though the Atiienians 
could not hinder liim from ravaging Attica, yet js gent to 
on approaching one day near to the city wall'*. Byzantium, 
was repelled with spirit and success by Thrasyllus. But 
that which most mortified the Lacedsemonian king, wast^ 
discern from his lofty station at Dekeleia the abundant 
influx into the Peirmus of corn-ships from the Euxine, again 
renewed in the autumn of 410 b.c., since the occupation of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont by A Ikibiades. For the safe 
receplion of these vessels, Thorikus was soon after fortified. 
Agis exclaimed that it was fruitless to shut out the Athe- 
nians from the produce of Attica, so long as plenty of im- 
ported com was allowed to reach them. Accordingly he 
provided, in conjunctio i with the Megarians, a small 

* Xonoph Hellen. i. 1, ^3 , Do- * Thucyd. viii. fj4. 
moBthen. cout. Leptin. a 48. c. 14, * Xenoph. Hpllen. i. 1, S2. 

p. 474. 
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6 (madron of fifteen triremes, with which he despatched 
Klearchus to eantium andChalkedon. That SpaAan was 
a public guest of the Byzantines, and had already been 
singled out to command auxiliaries intended for that city. 
He seems to have begun his voyage during the ensuing 
winter (b.c. 410 — 409), and reached Byzantium in safety, 
though with the destruction of three of Uft squadron by the 
nine Athenian triremes who guarded the Hellespont. i 
In the ensuing spring, Tnrasyllus was despatched from 
B 0 409 Athens at the head of a large new force to act 
April * lu Ionia. He commanded 50 triremes, 1 000 of 
Thras Hug regular hoplites, 100 horsemen, and 5000 
sen? from” Seamen, with the means of arming these latter 
peltasts , also transports for his troops besides 
the triremes. 2 Having reposed his armament for 
three days at Samos, he made a descent at Pygela, and next 
succeeded in making himself master of Kolophon with its 
port Notium. He next threatened Ephesus, but that place 
was defended by a powerful force which Tissapheines had 
summoned, under proclamation Ho go and succour the 
goddess Artemis,” as well as by twenty-five fresh Syracusan 
and two Selinusian triremes recently arrived. 3 Prom these 
enemies Thrasyllus sustainedaseveredefeat near Ephesus, 
lost 300 men, and was compelled to sail off to Notium, from 
whence, after burying his dead, he proceeded northward 
towards the Hellespont. On the way thither, while halting 
lor a while at Methymna in the north of Lesbos, Thrasyllus 
saw the twen^-five Syracusan triremes passing by on then 
voyage from Ephesus to Abydos He immediately attacked 
t aem, captured four along with the entire crews, and chased 


> Xenoph Hellen i 1 36 36 He 
says that the ships of Klearchus, 
on being attacked by the Atheni* 
ans in the Hellespont, fled first to 
SestoSf and afterwards to B>/dn- 
tium But Sestos waa the Athenian 
station The name must surely be 
put b} inadrertence for Abydoa, the 
Peloponnesian station 

* Xenoph Hellen i 1, 34, i 2, 1 
Diodorus (ziii b 4 ) confounds Ihra 
sybulus with Thrasyllus 

* Xenoph Hellei i 2, 6 11 Xe 
nophqn distinguishes these twen v 
hve l^racusan triremes into TUi; 


itpoTeru>^ eixoai and then 7i 

STcpoti revTE, euiVTi ^xr uffoit But 
It appears to me that the twenty 
triremes, as wi 11 as the five, muht 
have come to Asia, since the battle 
of Ky/ikus— though the five may 
have been somewhat liter in their 
period of arrival All the Syracusan 
ships 111 the fleet of Mindarus were 
destroyed and it seems imp issible 
to imagine tint that admiral can 
hav left twenty Syracusan ships 
at Lphosus or Miletus, in addition 
to th se which he took with him 
to the Hellespont. 
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the remainder back to their station at EphesiiR. All the 
prisoners taken were sent to Athens, where they wore de- 
posited for custody in the stone-quarries of Peiraeus, doubt- 
less in retaliation for the treatment of the Athenian 
prisoners at Syracuse: they contrived however during the 
ensuing winter to break a way out and escape to Dekeleia. 
Among the prisoners taken, was found Alkibiades the 
Athenian (cousin and fellow-exile of the Athenian general 
of the same name), whom Thrasyllus caused to be set at 
liberty, while the others were sent to Athens. * 

After the delay caused by this pursuit, he brought 
back his armament to the Hellespont and joined ^ ^ 
Alkibiades at Sestos. Their joint force was con- 
veyed over, seemingly about the commencement of autumn, 
to Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the strait; Thrasyllus 
which ph .c ibi.y fortified 'xnd made their head- 
quarters for the autumn and winter, maintaining the Heiies- 
themselves by predatory excursions throughout 
the neighbouring satrapy of Pharnabazus. It is curious to 
learn, however, that when Alkibiades was proceeding to 
marshal the army altogether (the hoplites, pursuant to 
Athenian custom, taking rank according to the^r tribes), his 
own soldiers, never yet beaten, refused to fraternise with 
those of Thrasyllus, who had been so recently worsted at 
Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed until after a 
joint expedition against Abydos; Pharnabazus, presenting 
himself with a considerable force, especially cavalry, to 
relieve that place, was encountered and defeated in a battle 
wherein all the Athenians present took part. The honow 
of the hoplites of Thrasyllus was now held to be re-establid^j 
ed, so that the fusion of ranks was admitted without farthei 
difficulty. 2 Even the entire army, however, was not able t 
accomplish the conquest of Abydos; which the Pelopon- 
nesians and Pharnabazus still maintained as their station 
on the Hellespont, 

Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of force, by 
the large armament recently sent with Thrasyllus, that her 
enemies near home were encouraged to active operations. 
The Spartans despatchet; an expedition, both of triremes 
and of land-force, to attack Pylus, which had remained 

' Xenopb. Uellen. i. 2, 8-16. 

^ Xuiiopb. Hclleu. i. 2, 13-17; lOutarch, Alkib. c. 20. 
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an Athenian pust and a refuge for revolted Helots ever 
B c 409 since its first fortification by Demosthenes in 
p ^iu8 is re place was vigorously attacked 

tak^ both by sea and by land, and soon became much 
dsmonians unmindful of its distress, the Athe- 

grace* nians sent to its relief 30 triremes under Any tus, 
of the ^ho however came back without even reaching 
Any*tu8*for the place, having been prevented by stormy 
not reiiev- weather or unfavourable winds from doubling 
Cape Malea. Pylus was soon afterwards obliged 


to surrender, the garrison departing on terms of capitula- 
tion. * But Anytus on his return encountered great dis- 
pleasure from his countrymen, and was put on his trial for 
having betrayed, or for not havii^ done his utmost to 
fulfill, the trust confided to him. It is said that he only 
saved himself from condemnation by bribing the Dikastery, 
and that he was the first Athenian who ever obtained a 


verdict by corruption.^ 'Whether he could really have 
reached Pylus, and whether the obstacles which baiHcdhim 
were such as an energetic officer would have overcome, we 
have no means of determining; still less, whether it be true 
that he actually escaped by bribery. The story seems to 
prove, however, that the general Athenian public thought 
him deserving of condemnation, and were so much surprised 
by his acquittal, as to account for it by supposing, truly or 
falsely, the use of means never before attempted. 

Xt was about the same time also, that the Megarians 
recovered by surprise their port of Nisma, which had been 

t dd by an Athenian garrison since b.c. 424. The Athenians 
hde an effort to retake it, but failed; though they defeated 
le Megarians in an action. 3 

Thrasyllus, during the summer of b.c. 409 — and even 
B c 408. the joint force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiades 
rhaikftdon ^^® autumn of the same year — seem to 

i.> Aikiina- have effected less than mlglit have been expected 
des and the from SO large a force: indeed it must have been 

Atht'iiianb. ® 


* Diodor. xiii. 64. The blighting 
way m which Xenophon (Hellen. 
1 . 2, IS) di8mi88e8 thi8 capture of 
Pylua, a8 a mere retreat of some 
runaway Helots from Malea— as 
well hiB employment of the 
name Koryphaaion^ and not of 
I'ylus-^prove how much ho wrote 
flora the statements of liacedecrno* 


man informants 

2 Diodor. xiii. (>4, Plutarch, Go- 
riolan. c. 14. 

Aristotle, ’A6Tivaiu>» noXiTeia, np. 
llarpokration. v. AexaCmv— and in 
the Collection of Fragment An- 
stotel no. 72. od. Didot. (Fragment. 
Historic. GriPC vol ii. p 127). 

* Diodor xiii. 05 
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at some period during this year that the Lacedae- 
monian Klcarchus, with his 15 Megarian ships, pene- 
trated up the Hellespont to Byzantium, finding it guarded 
only by 9 Athenian triremes. ^ But the operations of 40 s 
B.c. were more important. The entire force under Alki- 
biades and the other commanders was mustered for the 
siege of Chalkedon and Byzantium. The Chalkedonians, 
having notice of the project, deposited their moveable 
property for safety in the hands of their neighbours the 
Bithynian Thracians; a remarkable evidence of the good 
feeling and confidence between the two, contrasting strongly 
with the perpetual hostility which subsisted on the other 
side of the Bosphorus between Byzantium and the Thracian 
tribes adjoining. ^ But the precaution was frustrated by 
Alkibiades, who entered the territory of the Bithynians 
and compelled them by threats to deliver up the effects 
confideu to tnc.n. He llien proceeded to block up (Ihal- 
kedon by a wooden "wall carried across from the Bosphorus 
to the Propontis; though the continuity of this wall was 
interrupted by a river, and seemingly by some rough ground 
on the immediate brink of the river The blockading 
wall was already completed, when Pharnabazus appear- 
ed with an army for the relief of the place, and advanced 
as far as the Herakleion (or temple of Herakles) belonging 
to the Ohalkedonians. Profiting by his approach, Hippo- 
krates, the Lacedaeinouiaii harinost in the town, made a 
vigorous sally : but the Athenians repelled all the efforts 
of Pharnabazus to force a passage through their lines and 
join him — so that, after an obstinate contest, the sallyi^^ * 
force was driven back within the walls of the town, an 
Hippokrates himself killed.^ »«• 

The blockade of the town was now made so sure, that 
Alkibiades departed with a portion of the array coiivontion 
to levy money and get together forces for the couciuiie.i 
siege of Byzantium afterwards. During his Athelfians 
absence, Theramenes and Thrasybulus came to with rhar- 
terms with Pharnabazus for the capitulation of 
Chalkedon. It was agreed that the town should again 
become a tributary dependency of Athens, on the same rate 
of tribute as before thi revolt, and that the arrears during 
the subsequent period should lae paid up. Moreover P' im-- 

1 Xenoph Hellen. i. 1, 36. ’ Xenoph. Hellen. i. S, 6-7. 

» Polyb. IV. 44-4j. Biodor xiii. 
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nabazuB himself, engaged to pay to the Athenians 20 talents 
on behalf of the iown, and also to escort some Athenian 
envoys up to Susa, enabling them to submit propositions 
for accommodation to the Great King. Until those envoys 
should return, the Athenians covenanted to abstain from 
hostilities against the satrapy of Pharnabazus. ^ Oaths to 
this effect were mutually exchanged, after the return of 
Alkibiades from his expedition. For Pharnabazus positive- 
ly refused to complete the ratification with the other 
generals, until Alkibiades should be there to ratify in 
person also; a proof at once of the great individual import- 
ance of the latter, and of his known facility in finding 
excuses to evade an agreement. Two envoys were accord- 
ingly sent by Pharnabazus to Chrysopolis, to receive the 
oaths of Alkibiades, « while two relatives of Alkibiades came 
to Chalkedon as witnesses to those of Pharnabazus. Over 
and above the common oath shared with his colleagues, 
Alkibiades took a special covenant of personal friendship 
and hospitality with the satrap, and received from him 
the like. 

Alkibiades had employed his period of absence in 
D.c. 408. capturing Selymbria, from whence he obtained 
Byzantium a sum of money, and in getting together a large 
the body of Thracians, with whom he marched by 

iiiana. land to Byzantium. That place was now be- 

sieged, immediately after the capitulation of Chalkedon, 
by the united force of the Athenians. A wall of circum- 


• Xennph. Hellen. i. 3, 9. 'riro- 
Tt),Iv To> ffopot Xayxr,6o/iouc ’AOtj- 
vaioi? Soo;nep elujQeaay, %ni ta o'fii- 
} 6\».z ta aKOOoyvai’ ’AQij/wiou? 

(XY) icoX:|x=i / XaXxY]8ovioic, Stne 
at 01 itapa flxai/ea e/ 9 u)aiv. 

This passage strengthens the 
doubts which 1 threw out in a 
former chapter, whether the Athe- 
nians ever did or could realise 
their project of commuting the 
tribute (imposed upon the depend- 
ant allies) for an ad valorem duty 
of five per cent, on imports and 
exports, which project is mentioned 
by Thucydidds (vii. 28) as having 
been rtfiolved upon at least, if not 
carried out, in the summer of413 b c. 


In the bargain here made with the 
Chalkedonians, it seems implied 
that the payment of tribute was 
the last arrangement subsisting 
between Athens and Chalkedon, at 
the time of the revolt of the latter. 

Next, I agree with thr remark 
made by Rchneider in his not'* 
upon the passage 8s (xt] 

vo>Cfxcw Xa XxTjSovlo He no- 

tices the tenor of the covenant as 
it stands in Plutarch— *T)y Ovptix- 
8s ;(U>pav |xv) a8ixsiv (Alkih. 
c. 31), which is certainly far more 
suitable to the circumstances. In- 
stead of Xa}x7,8oAoi< he proposes 
to read Oorp^ajial^cp. At any rate, 
tl IS IS the meaning. 
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vallation was drawn around it, and various attacks were 
made by missiles and battering engines. These however 
the Lacedaemonian garrison, under the harmost Klearchus, 
aided by some Megarians under Helixus and Boeotians 
under Koeratadas, was perfectly competent to repel. But 
the ravages of famine were not so easily dealt with. After 
the blockade had lasted some time, provisions began to 
fail ; so that Klearchus, strict and harsh even under ordin- 
ary circumstances, became inexorable and oppressive 
from exclusive anxiety for the subsistence of his soldiers; 
and even locked up the stock of food while the population 
of the town were dying of hunger around him. Seeing 
that his only hope was from external relief, he sallied forth 
from the city to entreat aid from Pharnabazus ; and to get 
together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive operation 
that might divert the attention of the besiegers. He left 
the defence to Xuaratadas and Helixus, in full confidence 
that the Byzantines were too much compromised by their 
revolt from Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever 
might be their suffering. But the favourable terms recently 
granted to Chalkedon, coupled with the severe and increas- 
ing famine, induced Kydon and a Byzantine party to open 
the gates by night, and admit Alkibiades with the Athe- 
nians into the wide interior square called the Tiirakion. 
Helixus and Koeratadas, apprised of this attack only when 
the enemy had actually got possession of the town on all 
sides, vainly attempted resistance, and were compelled to 
surrender at discretion. They were sent as prisoners to 
Athens, where Koeratadas contrived to escap*- during the 
confusion of the landing at Peiraeus. Favourable terms 
were granted to the town, which was replaced in its position 
of a dependent ally of Athens, and probably had to pav 
up its arrears of tribute in the same manner us Chalkedon. ^ 
So slow was the process of siege in ancient times, that 
the reduction of Chalkedon and Byzantium occupied 
nearly the whole year; the latter place surrendering about 
the beginning of winter. 2 Both of them, however, were 

■ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 0 , 16-22; It does not consist with the com- 
Diodor. xiii. G7; Plutarch, Alkib. plicated stratnuem described in 
o. 31. Piodorus and Plutarch, as well as 

The account given by Xenophon in Frontinuti, in xi. 3, allude i 
of the surrender of B\/antium, also in Folysenus, i. 48, 2. 
which I have followed m the text, * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 1. 
is perfectly plain and probable. 
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acquisitions of capital importance to Athens, making 
her again undisputed mistress of the Bosphorus, and en- 
B.o. 408. suringtohertwovaluabletributaryallies.Besides 
PbRrna- this improvement in her position, the accommo- 
conveys dation just concluded with Pharnabazus was 
some Athe- also a step of great value, and still greater pro- 
towards^^** mise. It was plain that the satrap had grown 
Susa, to weary of bearing all the brunt of the war for the 
wfth^the””* benefit of the Peloponnesians, and that he was 
Great King, well-disposed to assist the Athenians in coming 
to terms with the Great King. The mere withdrawal of 
his hearty support from Sparta, even if nothing else fol- 
lowed from it, was of immense moment to Athens; and thus 
much was really achieved. The envoys, five Athenians and 
two Argeians (all, probably, sent for from Athens, which 
accounts for some delay), were directed after the siege of 
Chalkedon to meet Pharnabazus at Kyzikus. Some Ijace- 
dasmonian envoys, and even the Syracusan Hermokrates, 
who had been condemned and banished by sentence at 
home, took advantage of the same escort, and all proceeded 
on their journey upward to Susa. Their progress was 
arrested, during the extreme severity of the winter, at 
Gordium in Phrygia; and it was while pursuing their tract 
into the interior at the opening of s^ing, that they met 
the young prince Cyrus, son of King uarius, coming down 
in person to govern an important part of Asia Jiliiior. Some 
Lacedeemonian envoys (Boeotius and others) were travelling 
down along with him, after having fulfilled their mission 
ai the Persian court. ^ 


^ Xenoph. Hellen. .. 2-3. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

FROM THE ARRIVAL OP CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN 
ASIA MINOR DOWN TO THE BATTLE OP ARGINUS.E. 

The advent of Cyrus, commonlyknown as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, 
opening what may be called the last phase in the JPelopon 
iiesian war. 

lie was the younger of the two sons of the Persian 
kingDarin« by the cruel queen Parysatis, cyrus the 

and was now sent down by his lather as satrap youiiRer— 
of Lydia, Phrygia the greater, and Kappadokia; hJ^cmrnng 
as well as general of all that military division of down to 
which the muster-place was Kastolus. His com-. 
mand did not at thi.^ time comprise the Greek cities on the 
coast, which were sMll left to Tissaphornes a^d Pharna- 
bazus. * But he nevertheless brought down with him a 
strong interest in the Grecian war, and an intense anti- 
Atlienian feeling, with full authority from his father to 
carry it out into act. AVJiatever this young man willed, he 
willed strongly: his bodily activity, rising superior to those 
temptations of sensual indulgence which often enervated 
the Persian grandees, provoked the admir..t’' n even of 
Spartans; - and his energetic character was combined with 
a certain measure of ability. Though he had not as yet 
conceived that deliberate plan for mounting the Persian 
throne which afterwards absoj^bed his whole mind, and was 
so near succeeding by the help of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
— yet he seems to have had from the beginning the senti- 
ment and ambition of a king in prospect, not those of a 
satrap. He came down well-aware that Athens was the 
eiheient enemy by whom the pride of the Persian kings 
had been humbled, the in«!ular Greeks kept out of the sight 

■ The Anabasin of Xonophon (f. ' See the anecdote of Cyrus h . • 

1, G— h, i. 9, 7—9) is bettor author- Lysander in Xenoph. (Econom.iT. 
ity, and speaks more exactly, 21, 2d. 
than the llcllenioa, i. 4, d. 
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of a Persian sh^p, and even the continental Greeks on the 
coast practically emancipated — for the last sixty years. He 
therefore brought down with him a strenuous desire, to put 
down the Athenian power, very different from the treacher- 
ous balancing of Tissaphernes, and much more formidable 
even than the straightforward enmity of Pharnabazus, who 
had less money, less favour at court, and less of youthful 
ardour. Moreover, Pharnabazus, after having heartily 
espoused the cause of the Peloponnesians for the last three 
years, had now become weary of the allies whom he had so 
long kept in pay. Instead of expelling Athenian influence 
from his coasts with little difficulty, as he had expected to 
do — he found his satrapy plundered, his revenues impaired 
or absorbed, and an Athenian fleet all-powerful in the 
Propontis and Hellespont; while the Lacedaemonian fleet, 
which he had taken so much pains to invite, was destroyed. 
Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian cause, he was even 
leaning towards Athens; and the envoys whom he was es- 
corting to Susa might perhaps have laid the foundation of 
an altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when the journey 
of Cyrus down to the coast overthrew all such calculations. 
The young prince brought with him a fresh, hearty, and 
youthful antipathy against Athens, — a power inferior only 
to that of the Great King himself — and an energetic deter- 
mination to use it without reserveinensuringvictory to the 
Peloponnesians. 

Prom the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian 
Pharna. envoys met Cyrus, their farther progress towards 
detains the became impossible. Boeotius, and the other 

Athenian Lacedssmonian envoys travelling along with the 
envoys. voung prince, made extravagant boasts of having 

obtained all that they asked for at Susa; while Cyrus him- 
self announced his powers unlimited in extent over the 
whole coast, all for the purpose of prosecuting vigorous war 
in conjunction with the Lacedeemonians. Pharnabazus, on 
hearing such intelligence and seeing the Great King’s seal 
to the words — “I send down Cyrus, as lord of all those who 
muster at Kastolus” — not only refused to let the Athenian 
envoys proceed onward, but was even obliged to obey the 
orders of the young prince ; who insisted that they should 
eith^ be surrendered to him, or at least detained for some 
time Yn the interior, in order that no information might be 
conveyed to Athens. The satrap resisted the first of these 
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requisitions, having pledged his word for their safety; but 
he obeyed the second — detaining them in Kappadokia for 
no less than three years, until Athens was prostrate and 
on the point of surrender, after which he obtained per- 
mission from Cyrus to send them back to the sea-coast. ^ 

This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of 
Tissaphcrnes as well as the weariness of Pharna- 
bazus, and supplying the enemies of Athens with 
a double flow of Persian gold at a moment when 
the stream would otherwise have dried up — was monian’ 
a paramount item in that sum of causes which 
concurred to determine the result of the war. 2 
But important as the event was in itself, it was rendered 
still mure important by the character of the Lacedaemonian 
admiral Lysander, with whom the young prince fl|st came 
into contact ci ^-paching Sardis. 

Lysander had come out to supersede Kratesippidas 
about December 408 b.c., or January 407 b.c.^ He was the 


* Xenoph. Hollon. i. 4, 3—8. The 
words here employed respecting 
tlio envoys, when rotuiuing after 
their tlneo years* detention— S9ev 
rpo; TO aXXo OTpoTortsSov drinXto- 
oav— appear to me an inadvertence. 
The return of the onvoy.s must 
liave been in the spring of 404 n.c,, 
at a time when Atliens had no 
camp: the surrender of the city 
took place in April 40t li.c. Xeno- 
phon incautiously speaks as if 
that state of things which existed 
when the envoys departed, still 
continued it their return. 

1 Tlic woids of Thucydides (ii. 
nr)) imply this as his opinion— 
kupip T2 ucTaporf 3aaiXiu>c xaiol 
wpoeYs^op-svip, Ac. 

* The commencement of Lysan- 

der's navarchy or year of maritime 
command appears to me established 
for this winter. He had been some 
time actually in his command be- 
fore C>fus arrived at Sardis— i i 
Se A7xs8ai|x6vioi, xpoTspov xoi- 
T ui V fi'i 71 o X X cp y p 0 V KpaXTjoix- 
-ierx vauapyiac T:ffpsXr,>u9uiaq, 

A'jja<ftpov s5s7::|jL'j»av vauapyov. ‘O 


is aeixojjisvo; s 4 *P65ov, xal vaiiq 
9SV Xa3t*>'^ Kn> MiXr,xov 
IxXeoosv* fi/s\flsv &E s$ ’’Eipsaov* xal 
xEt fi(isivs, vao; (.yeitf 
ovxa, pLcypic oO Kupoc E<2dp> 
Stic dcpixexo (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 
6 , 1 ). 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. H. ad 
ann. 407 n.c ) has, I presume, been 
misled by the first words of this 
passage— np6x:pov xouxuiv ou iroXXtp 
ypovip— when he saj- During the 
stay of Alcibiad^s at Athens, 
Lysander is sent as vvuapyo; — Xen. 
Hell. i. 5, 1. Then followed the 
defeat of Antioohus, the deposition 
of Alcibiadds, and the substitu- 
tion of cXXocx 6ixa, bet\ieen Sep- 
tember 407 and September 40n, when 
Callicratidaa succeeded Lysander.” 

Now Alkibiad^s came to Athens 
in the month of Thargelion, or 
about the end of May 407, and 
staid there till the beginning of 
September 407. Cyme arrived at 
Sardis before Alkibiadgs reaob-r 
Athens, and Lysander had been 
some time at his post before Cyrus 
arrived; so th.at L> '>der was not 
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last (after Brd^das and Gylippus) of that trio of eminent 
Spartans, from whom all the capital wounds of Athens 
proceeded^ during the course of this long war. He was born 
of poor parents, and is even said to have been of that class 
called Mothakes, being only enabled by the aid of richer 
men to keep up his contribution to the public mess, and 
his place in the constant drill and discipline. He was not 
only an excellent officer, » thoroughly competent to the duties 
of military command, but possessed also great talents for 
intrigue, and for organising a political party as well as 
keeping up its disciplined movements. Though indifferent 
to the temptations either of money or of pleasure, ^ and 
willingly acquiescing in the poverty to which he was born, 
he was altogether unscrupulous in the prosecution of ambi- 
tious objects, either for his country or for himself. His 
family, poor as it was, enjoyed a dignified position at Sparta 
— belonging to the gens of the Herakleidsp, not connected 
by any near relationship with the kings ; moreover his per- 
sonal reputation as a Spartan was excellent, since his ob- 
servance of the rules ot discipline had been rigorous and 
exemplary. The habits of self-constraint thus acipiircd 
served him in good stead when it became necessary to his 
ambition to court the favour of the great. His recklessness 
about falsehood and perjury is illustrated by various cur- 
rent sayings ascribed to him — such as, that children were 
to be t|iken in by means of dice, men by means of oatlis. ^ 
A selfish ambition — for promoting the power of his country 
not merely in connection with, but in subservience to, liis 
own — guided him from the beginning to the end of his 


sent out “durinf; the stay of Alci> 
blades at Athens,” but some 
months before, btill less is it 
correct to say that Kallikratidas 
succeeded Lysander in September 
40(). The battle of ArKinusse, 
wherein Kallikratidas perished, 
was fouf^ht about August 40o, after 
he had been admiral for several 
months. The words npoTcpo^ too- 
•zwtj when construed along with 
the context which succeeds, must 
evidently be understood in a largo 
sdilse— cveftis”— mean the 
general series of events which be- 
gins 1. 4, b— the proceedings of 


Alkibiadds from the beginning of 
Die spring of 407. 

* iElian, y. H. xii. 41 , Athensuus, 
vi. p. 271. The assertion that Ly 
Sander belonged to the class of 
Mothaken is given by Athcnirus as 
coming from rhylarchus, and I 
see no reason for calling it in 
question. A'llian states the same 
thing respecting Gylippus and 
Kallikratidas also, 1 do not know 
on what authority. 

® ThcopnmpuB, Fragm. 21, od. 
Didot ; Plutarch, liysarid. c. 20. 

* Plutarch, Liysander, o 8. 
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career. In this main quality, he agreed with Alkihiades; 
in reckless immorality of means, he went even beyund him. 
He seems to have been cruel; an attribute which formed no 
part of the usual character of Alkibiades. On the other 
hand, the love of personal enjoyment, luxury, and osten- 
tation, which counted for so much in Alkibiades, was quite 
unknown to Lysander. The basis of his disposition was 
Spartan, tending to mferge appetite, ostentation, and ex- 
pansion of mind, all in the love of command and influence 
— not Athenian, which tended to the development of many 
and diversified impulses; ambition being one, but only one, 
among the number. 

Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to 
have enjoyed the maritime command for more Proceed- 
than the usual yearly period, having superseded j^ga of the 
Pasippidas the middle of the year of the Sdmfrai^® 

latter. But the maritime power of Sparta was Krate- 
then so weak (having not yet recovered from 
the ruinous defeat at Kyzikus), that he achieved little or 
nothing. We hear of him only as furthering, for his own 
profit, a political resolution at Chios. Bribed by a party 
of Chian exiles, he took possession of the acroj olis, rein- 
stated them in the island, and aided them in deposing and 
expelling the party thou in office, to the number of 600. 
It is plain that this was not a question between democracy 
and oligarchy, but between two oligarchical parties, the 
one of which succeeded in purchasing the factious agency 
of the Spartan admiral. The exiles whom he expelled took 
possession of Atarneus, a strong post belong hig to the 
Chians on the mainland opi^osite Lesbos. From hence they 
made war, as well as they could, upon their rivals now in 
possession of the island, and also upon other parts of Ionia; 
not without some success and profit, as will appear by their 
condition about ten years afterwards. i 

The practice of reconstituting the governments of 
the Asiatic cities, thus begun by Kratesippidas, Lysander 
was extended and brought to a system by Lj^san- 
der; not indeed for private emolument, which ^ ^ ' 

he always despised — but In views of ambition. Having 
departed from Peloponnesus with a squadron, 

■Diodor xih. S5; Xenoph. liollon. glanced at by Isokrat^s de Pace, 
ill. 2, 11. I presume that this con- Sect. 128 p. 240, cd Bekk. 
duct of Kratebippidaa is the tact 
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reinforced it Bhodes and then sailed onward to Kos (an 
Athenian island, so that he could only have touched there) 
and Miletus. He took up his final station at Ephesus, 
the nearest point to Sardis, where Cyrus was expected to 
arrive; and while awaiting his coming, augmented his fleet 
to the number of 70 triremes. As soon as Cyrus reached 
Sardis (about April or May 407 b.c.), Lysander went to 
pay his court to him along with some Lacedsemoiiiau 
envoys, and found himself welcomed with every mark of 
favour. Preferring bitter complaints against the double- 
dealing of Tissaphernes — whom they accused of having 
frustrated the king’s orders and sacrificed the interests of 
the empire, under the seductions of Alkibiades, — they en- 
treated Cyrus to adopt a new policy, and execute the 
stipulations of the treaty by lending the most vigorous aid 
to put down the common enemy. Cyrus replied that these 
were the express orders which he had received from his 
father, and that he was prepared to fulfil them with all 
his might. He had brought with him (he said) 500 talents, 
which should be at once devoted to the cause; if these 
were insufficient, he would resort to the private funds 
which his father had given him; and if more still were 
needed, he would coin into money the gold and silver 
throne on which he sat.^ 

Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks 
for these magnificent promises, which were not likely to 
prove empty words from the lips of a vehement youth like 
Cyrus. So sanguine were the hopes which they conceived 
from his character and proclaimed sentiments, that they 
His dpxter- Ventured to ask him to restore the rate of pay 
OU8 policy- to one full Attic drachma per head for the 
thepccuhaJ Seamen; which had been the rate promised by 
esteem of Tissaphernes through his envoys at Sparta, 
Oyrus. when he first invited the Lacedaemonians across 
the JBgean, and when it was doubtful whether they would 
come — but actually paid only for the first month, and then 
reduced to half a drachma, furnished in practice with 
miserable irregularity. As a motive for granting this 
increase of pay, Cyrus was assured that it would determine 

' Xonoph. Hellen. i. 6, 3—4, by, or at least asenbod to, the 
Diotlor xiii. 70, Plutarch, Lysan> Persian grandees , we have already 
der, c 4 This seems to have been had it a littlo before from the 
a favourite metaphor, either used mouth of 'lissaphoruds. 
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the Athenian seamen to desert so largely, that the war 
would sooner come to an end, and of course the expendi- 
ture also. But he refused compliance, saying that the rate 
of pay hat been fixed both by the king’s express orders 
and by the terms of the treaty, so that he could not depart 
from it. 1 In this reply Lysander was forced to acquiesce. 
The envoys were treated with distinction, and feasted at a 
banquet; after which Cyrus, drinking to the health of 
Lysander, desired him to declare what favour he could do 
to gratify him mos^. “To grant an additional obolus per 
head for each seaman’s pay,” replied Lysander. Cyrus 
immediately complied, having personally bound himself 
by his manner of putting the question. But the answer 
impressed him both with astonishment and admiration; for 
he had expected that Lysander would ask some favour or 
present for h’mself — judging him not only according to the 
analogy ot most Persians, but also of Astyochus and the 
officers of the Peloponnesian armament at Miletus, whose 
corrupt subservience to Tissaphernes had probably been 
made known to him. From such corruption, as well as 
from the mean car^dessness of Theramenes (the Spartan) 
respecting the condition of the seamen , 2 Lysa’^der’s con- 
duct stood out in pointed and honourable contrast. 

* Xenoph. Hellcn. i. 6, 6. elvai Mr. Mitford had in the previous 
Sc xai Tcc^ 9 ’jv0iqx 9C outu)*; exouoac, sentence stated three o&oZtas equal 
xpidcxovTa ""oO fi'*}- to not quite fouvpence sterling. 

;oc 8160/71, OTCooa« d# j)o6Xo(.vxo Of course therefore it is plain that 
Tpefciv Axxedoiipovioi. ho did not consider three oboli as 

This is not strictly correct. The the half of a drachinn ^Hist. Greeoe, 
rate of pay is not specified in ch. xx. sect. i. vol. iv. p. 317 , oct. 
either of the three conventions, as ed, 1814 ). 

they stand in Thucyd. viii. 18 , 37 , Thai a drachma was equivalent 
It sfemu to have been, from to six oboli (that is, an Ailgina'an 
the beginning, matter of verbal drachma to six .^ginoean oboli, 
understanding and promise ; first and an Attic drachma to six Attic 
a drachma per day was promised oboli) is so familiarly known, that 
by tho envoys of Ti«.saphem 4 s at I should almost have imagined the 
bparta— next, the satrap himself word eight un the first sentence 
at Mildtus cut down tho drachma here cited) to be a misprint for 
to half a drachma, and promised six — if the sentence cited next had 
this lower rate for the future (viii. not o'* early demonstrated that Mr. 
20). Mitford really believed a drachma 

Mr. Mitford says — “Lysander pro- to be equal to eight ohtli. It ' 
posed, that an Attic drachma, certainly a mistake surprising to 
tvhirh was eight obofij nearly ten- find, 
ponco sterling, should be allowed * Thucyd. viii. 
tor daily pay to every seaman.” 
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The incident here described not only procured for the 
seamen of the Peloponnesian fleet the daily pay of four 
oboli (instead of three) per man, but also ensured to 
Lysander himself a degree of esteem and confidence from 
Gyrus which he knew well how to turn to account. I have 
already remarked, i in reference to Perikles and Nikias, 
that an established reputation for personal incorruptibility, 
rare as that quality was among Grecian leading politicians, 
was among the most precious items in the capital stock of 
an ambitious man — even if looked at o^ly in regard to the 
durability of his own influence. If the proof of such dis- 
interestedness was of so much value in the eyes of the 
Athenian people, yet more powerfully did it work upon 
the mind of Cyrus. With his Persian and princely ideas 
of winning adherents by munificence, ^ a man who despised 
presents was a phaenomenon commanding the higher 
.sentiment of wonder and respect. From this time forward 
he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pecuniary con- 
fidence, but consulted him as to the prosecution of the war, 
and even condescended to second his personal ambition to 
the detriment of this object. 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unex- 
Abundant success in his interview with Cyrus, 

pay of the Lj’saiider w'as enabled not only to make good to 
Peioponue- the full arrear actually duo, but also to 

pay them for a month in advance, at the increased 
furnished rate of four oboli per man; and to promise that 
y yrus high rate for the .future. A spirit ol the liighest 
satisfaction and confidence was diffused through tlie ar- 
mament. But the ships were in indifferent condition, 
having been hastily and parsimoniously got up since the 
late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordingly Lysander employed 
his present affluence in putting them into better order, 
procuring more complete tackle, and inviting picked crews. ^ 
Factions another step pregnant with important 

organized results. Summoning to Ephesus a lew of the 
amoug*th” most leading and active men from each of the 
Asiatic Asiatic cities, he organized them into disciplined 
cities. clubs or tactions, in correspondence with himself. 

' Bee a former volume, ch. li. ’ Xenoph. llellen. ii. 1, 13. 

* See the remarkable character Plutarcb, Ly^and c 4<-iI. 
of Cyrus the younger, given in tliu ' Xeuopb. Hellcn. i. D, 10 
Anabasis of Xenophou, i 9, 22—29 
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He instigated these clubs to the most vigorous prosecution 
of the war against Athens, promising that as soon as that 
war should be concluded, they should be invested and 
maintained by Spartan influence in the government of 
their respective cities. < His newly established influence 
with Cyrus, and the abundant supplies of which he was 
now master, added double force to an invitation in itself 
but too seducing. And thus, while infusing increased 
ardour into the joint warlike efforts of these cities, he at 
the same time procured for himself an ubiquitous corre- 
spondence, such as no successor could manage; rendering 
the continuance of his own command almost essential to 
success. The fruits of his factious manoeuvres will be 
seen in the subsequent Dekarchies or oligarchies of Ten, 
after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

Wh’^ ; JLj ...•rder andC 3 'rus were thus restoring formid- 
able efficacy to their side of the contest (during ^ ^ 
the summer of 407 b.c.), the victorious exile 
Alkibiades had accomplished the important and 1^'®® 
delicate step of re-entering his native city for AinwAdap 
the fii*st time. According to the accommodation 
with Pharnabazus, concluded after the reductio: . “ ' 

of Chalkedon, the Athenian fleet was precluded from 
assailing his satrapy, and was thus forced to seek subsistence 
elsewhere. Byzantium and Selymbria, with contributions 
levied in Thrace, maintained them for the winter: in the 
spring (407 n.r.), Alkibiades brought them again to Samos; 
from whence lie undertook an expedition against the coast 
of Kariia, levying contributions to the extent ui lOO talents. 
Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, went to attack Thrace, 
where he reduced Thasos, Abdera, and all those towns 
which had revolted from Athens; Thasos being now i^ 
especial distress from famine as well as from past seditions. A 
valuable contribution for the support of the fleet was doubt- 
less among the fruits of this success. Thrasyllus at the same 
time conducted another division ofthe arui}'^ home to Athens, 
intended by Alkibiades as precursors of his own return. 2 

Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already 
manifested their favourable disposition towards a.o. 407 . 
Alkibiades by choosing him anew general ofthe nis an; -i 
armament, along with Thrasybulus and Konon. Athens. 

* Dindnr. xiii. 70 j Plutarch, Ly- * Xenoph. He'Vn. i. 4, 8—10; 
sand, c 6. Diodor. xiii. 72 he chronology 

2 C 
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AlkibiadSs was now tending homeward from Samos 
with twenty triremes, bringing with him all the 
contributions recently levied. He first stopped at Faros, 
then visited the coast of Laconia, and lastly looked into 
the Lacedsemonian harbour of Gytheion, where he had 
learnt that thirty triremes were preparing. The news 
wtdch he received of his re-election as general, strength- 
ened by the pressing invitations and encouragements of 
his friends, as well as by the recall of his banished 
kinsmen — at length determined him to sail to Athens. 
Ho reached Peirseus on a marked day — the festival 
of the Flynteria on the 25th of the month Thargelion — 
(about the end of May 407 b.c.). This was a day of 
meiancholjT solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any 
action of importance. The statue of the goddess Athen6 
was stripped of all its ornaments, covered up from every 
one’s gaze, and washed or cleansed under a mysterious 
ceremonial, by the holy gens called Fraxiergidse. i The 
goddess thus seemed to turn away her face, and refuse to 
behold the returning exile. Such at least was the con- 
struction of hiB enemies; and as the subsequent turn of 
events tended to bear them out, it has been preserved; 
while the more atispicious counter-interpretation, doubtless 
suggested by his friends, has been forgotten 

The most extravagant representations of the pomp and 
Feelings splendour of this return oi Alkibiades to Athens, 

connected* Were given by some authors of antiquity — es- 
STith *hie pecially by Duns at Samos, an author about two 
A rival generations later. It was said that he brought 
with him 200 prow-omaraents belonging to captive enemies* 
ships, or (according to some) even the 200 captured ships 
themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt and 

of Xenophon, though not so clear Here, again, we find analogies in 
as we could wish, deserves un- the existing sentiment of the 
questionable preference over that Hindoo religion Colonel Sleeman 
of Diodorus mentions— "1 he water of the 

1 See the descriptidn of a similar Ganges, with which the image of 
solemnity performed by appointed the God Yishnoo has been washed, 
priestesses and other women at is considered a very holy draught, 
Argos (the annual washing of the fit fur princes That with which 
statue of Athdnft in the river the image of the God Seva is 
Inachus) given by the poet Kalli- washed, must not bo drunk.” 
maoMus— Hymnus in Lavacrum (Rambles and Recollections of an 
Falladis— with the copious illus- Indian Official, cb 23 p 182). 
trative notes of Ezekiel Spanheim. 
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silvered shields, and sailed by purple sails; that Ka’hppides, 
one of the most distinguished actors of the day, performed 
the functions of Keleustes, pronouncing the chant or word 
of command to the rowers; that Chrysogonus, a flute-player 
^vho had gained the first prize at the Fythian games, was 
also on board, playing the air of return. i All these details, 
invented with melancholy facility to illustrate an ideal of 
ostentation and insolence, are refuted by the more simple 
and credible narrative of Xenophon. The re-entry of Alki- 
biades was not merely unostentatious, but even mistrustful 
and apprehensive. He had with him only twenty triremes ; 
and though encouraged, not merely by the assurances of 
his friends, but also by the news that he had just been re- 
elected general, — he was nevertheless half-afraid to dis- 
embark, even at the instant when he made fast his ship to 
the quay iu Peirxuo. A Vt-.st crowd had assembled there 
from the city and the port, animated by curiosity, interest, 
and other emotions of every kind, to see him arrive. But 
so little did he trust their sentiments, that he hesitated at 
first to step on shoT-e, and stood up on the deck looking 
about ior his friends and kinsmen. Presently he saw 
Euryptolemus his cousin and others, by whom he was 
heartily welcomed, and in the midst of whom he landed* 
But they too were so apprehensive of his numerous ene- 
mies, that they formed themselves into a sort ofbody-guard 
to surround and protect him against any possible assault, 
during his march from Peirseus to Athens. 2 

No protection, however, was required. Nc^ merely did 
his enemies attempt no violence against him, but Uuauimous 
they said nothing in opposition when he made ^fth^wMcb 
his defence before the Senate and the public Je I'sTe-* 
assembly. Protesting before the one as well as ceWed. 
the other, his innocence of the impiety laid to his charge, 
he denounced bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and 
gently, but pathetically, deplored the unkindness of the 
people. His friends all spoke warmly iu the same strain. 
So strenuous and so pronounced, was the sentiment in his 

* DiodOT. xiii. ()8, Plutarch, Al- a>Tou etniriBilouc, tl napelijoav. 

Vib. c. 3i ; Athena;, xii p. 615. KaxiSiu^ 6s £upuKTuXep.o^f Hri- 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4 , 18, 19 . oidwxToi;, iau'ou 6e 
*A>xipid6Y|(; 6e, npoc T'r]^ 7^1 6p(j.i9- xoiic dXXouc olxeiouc xal 

d.U, pi'v oux cuQ:u>'.| epo^ou- adxu>«i xoxs dxofiac diafiaivei ic x^jv 

p-jo*; xo»j<: ix’vaotd? 6s itdXiv, (xexd xu>v ir^ xeuxop. 4 ;aJv, 

C'vi xou xxxaoxpu)p.xxo^, eoxonciXiUC xic axxoixo, p-T) exi~psx«"\». 

2 c 2 
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favour, both ot tho Senate and of the public assembly, that 
no one dared to address them in the contrary sense. ^ The 
sentence of condemnation passed against him was cancelled : 
the Eumolpidse were directed to revoke the curse which 
they had pronounced upon his head: the record of the sen- 
tence was destroyed, and the plate of lead, upon which the 
curse was engraven, thrown into the sea: his confiscated 
property was restored: lastly, he was proclaimed general 
with full powers, and allowed to prepare an expedition of 
100 triremes, 1500 hoplites from the regular muster-roll, 
and 150 horsemen. All this passed, by unopposed vote, 
amidst silence on the part of enemies and acclamations from 
friends — amidst unmeasured promises of future achievement 
from himself, and confident assurances, impressed by his 
friends on willing hearers, that Alkibiades was the only 
man competent to restore the empire and grandeur of 
Athens. The general expectation, which he and his friends 
took aveiy possible pains to excite, was, that his victorious 
career of the last three years was a preparation for yet 
greater triumphs during the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to theapprohen- 
Effect pro- sions of Alkibiadcs on entering the Feirseus, and 
(luccd upon to the body-guard organized by his friends, that 
Alkibiades. overwhelming and uncontradicted triumph 

greatly surpassed the anticipations of both. It intoxicated 
him, and led him to make light of enemies whom only just 
before he had so much dreaded. This mistake, together 
with the carelessness and insolence arising out ot what 
seemed to be an unbounded ascendency, proved the cause 
of his future ruin. But the truth is, that these enemies, 
however they might remain silent, had not ceased to be 
formidable. Alkibiades had now been eight years in exile, 
from about August 415 b.c. to May 407 b.c. Now absence 
w’as in many ways a good thing for his reputation; since 
his overbearing private demeanour had been kept out of 
sight, and his impieties partially forgotten. There was 
even a disposition among the majority to accept his own 
explicit denial of the fact laid to his charge; and to dwell 
chiefiy upon the unworthy manoeuvres of his enemies in 
resisting his demand for instant trial immediately alter the 
accusation was broached, in order that they migt calumniate 
him during his absence. He was characterized as a patriot 

^ Xeixoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20, Plutarch, Alkib. c. 33, Diodor. xiii. bO. 
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animated by the noblest motives, who had brouc/ht both 
lirst-rate endowments and large private wealth to the 
service of the commonwealth, but had been ruined by a 
conspiracy of* corrupt and worthless speakers, every way 
inferior to him; men, whose only chance of success with 
the people arose from expelling those who were better 
than theiiibelvcs, w'hile he (Alkibiades), far from having 
any interest adverse to the democracy, was the natural and 
worthy favourite of a democratical people. i So far as the 
old causes of unpopularity were concerned, therefore, time 
and absence had done much to weaken their effect, and to 
assist his friends in countervailing them by pointing to 
the treacherous political manoeuvres employed against him. 

But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, com- 
paratively speaking, passed out of sight, others had since 
arisen, of ^ g and mor#^ ineffaceable character. His 
vindictive hostilify to his country had been not 
merely ostentatiously proclaimed, but actively ofthe"Atiie- 
manilested, by stabs but too effectively aimed \p.- 
at her vitals. The sending of Gylippus to SSy- ® 
racuse — the fortification of Dekeleia — the revolts of Chios 
and Miletus — the first origination of the conspLdcy of the 
Four Hundred — had all been emphatically the measures 
of Alkibiades. Even for these, the enthusiasm of the 
moment attempted some excuse: it was affirmed that he 
had never ceased to love his country, in spite of her wrongs 
towards him, and that he had been compelled by the neces- 
sities of exile to serve men whom he detested, at the daily 
risk of his life. - Such pretences, however, couiu not really 
impose upon any one. The treason of Alkibiades during 
the period of his exile remained indefensible as well as 
undeniable, and would have been more than sufficient as a 
theme for his enemies, had their tongues been free. But 
hiB position w'as one altogether singular; having first in- 
flicted on his country immense mischief, he had since 
rendered her valuable service, and promised to render still 
more. It is true, that the subsequent service Avas by no 
means adequate to the previous mischief: nor had it indeed 
been rendered exclusively by him, since the victories of 
Abydos and Kyzikus belong not less to Therameres 
Thrasybulus than to Alkibiades :3 moreover, the peculiar 

* Xenoph. Ilellcn. i. 4, 14 — 10. • This point is ’nstly touched 

• Xeuoph. Hullen. i. 4, 1). upon, more than cc, by Cor- 
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present or capital which he had promised to bring mith 
nim — Persian alliance and pay to Athens — had proved a 
complete delusion. Still the Athenian arms had been 
eminently successful since his junction, and we may see 
that not merely common ropoit, but even good judges such 
as Thucydides, ascribed this result to his superior energy 
and management. 

Without touching upon these particulars, it ib impos- 
Disposition sible fully to comprehend the very peculiar 
to refrain position of this retuining exile before the Atht- 
mg on hiB man people in the summer of 40 1 b.c The moi e 
prc\iou8^^^ distant past exhibited him as among the worst 
to^g°ve*hira of Criminals — the recent past, as a valuable 
A new tnai servant and patriot — the future promised con- 
tinuance in this last character, so far as there were any 
positive indications to judge by Now this was a case in 
which discussion and recrimiiiatioii could not possibly 
answer any useful purpose. Theie was every reason lor 
re-appoiiitiiig Alkibiades to his command; but this could 
only be done under prohibition of censure on his past 
crimes, and provisional acceptance of his subsequent good 
deeds as justifying the hope ot yet better deeds to come. 
The popular instinct felt this situation perfectly, and im- 
posed absolute silence on his enemies ^ We ate not to 
infer from hence that the people had forgotten the pa'^t 
deeds of Alkibiades, or that they entertained for him 
nothing but unqualified confidence and admiration. In 
their present very justifiable sentiment of hopefulness, they 
determined that he should have full scope for prosecuting 
his new and better career, if he chose, and that his enemieb 
should be precluded from reviving the mention of an ir- 
reparable past, so as to shut the door against him. But 
what was thus intei dieted to men’s lips as unseasonable, 
was^ not effaced from their recollections, nor were the 
enemies, though silenced foi the moment, rendered powci- 
less for the future. All this tram of combustible matter 

iioliu4 Nepos — Vit Alcibiad c 6 — rein sloe hoc ' 
uquanquam Theramenfis et Thra > Xenoph llellen i 4, 20 Xc^ 
aybulas eisdem rebus praeluerant ” Ocvtwv 6t x«i aXXco^ a/i 

A n4 again in the life of Thrasy ou6tv6c avtsticivtoc, t> 

bufiHs (0 1), "Pnmum Peloponae |xt] avaox^eiOat cxxXt] 

aiaco bello multa hie (Thraaybulus) oiav, dc 
aine Alcibiade geaslt ille nullam 
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lay quiescent, ready to be fired by any future misi'onduct 
or negligence, perhaps even by blameless ill-success, on the 
part of Alkibiades. 

At a juncture when so much depended upon his future 
behaviour, he showed (as we shall see presently) Mistaken 
that he completely misinterpreted the temper confidence 
of the people. Intoxicated by the unexpected 
triumph of his reception — according to that fatal Aikibiades. 
susceptibility so common among distinguished Greeks — he 
forgot his own past history, and fancied that the people 
had forgotten and forgiven it also; construing their studied 
and well-advised silence into a proof of oblivion. He con- 
ceived himself in assured possession of public confidence, 
and looked upon his numerous enemies as if they no longer 
existed, because they were not allowed to speak at a most 
unseasoi ''.hU hour. Without doubt, his exultation was 
shared by his friends, and this sense of false security 
proved his future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiades himself 
— Adeimantus and Aristokrates — were named by the 
people as generals of the hoplites to go out with him, in case 
of operations ashore. ^ In less than three months, his 
armament w'as ready; but he designedly deferred his de- 
parture until that day of the month Boedromion He proteote 
(about the beginning of September) when the ceUbra- 
Eleubinian mysteries were celebrated, and w'hen Eieuainian 
the solemn processional march of the crowd of 
communicants was wont to take place, along the aRafuS? tbe 
Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis. For sc\ RarrUon uf 
successive years, ever since the establishment ®®^®^®*** 
of Agis at Dekeleia, this march had been of necessity dis- 
continued, and the procession had been transported by sea, 
to the omission of many of the ceremonial details. Alki- 
biades on this occasion caused the land-march to be renew- 
ed, in lull pomp and solemnity; assembling all his troops 
in arms to protect, in case any attack should be made from 
Dekeleia. No such attack was hazarded ; so that he had 
the satisfaction of reviving the full regularity of this 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20. Both bis colleagues vrere choser on 
Diodorus (xiii. (>9) and Cornelius recommendation. I follow ?•. 
Nepos (Vit. Alcib. c. 7) state Tlira- phon aa to the names, and also as 
sybulus and Adeimantus as his to the fact, that they wore named 
colleagues: both state also that as xata 
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illustrious scene, and escorting the numerous communi- 
cants out and home, without the smallest interruption ; — 
an exploit g^tifying to the religious feelings of the people, 
and imparting an acceptable sense of undiminished Athe- 
nian power; while in reference to his own reputation, it 
was especially politic, as serving to make his peace with 
the Eumolpidae and the Two Goddesses, on whose account 
he had been condemned. ^ 

Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his 
Fruitless armament. It appears that Agis at Dekcleia, 
A^irto though he had not chosen to come out and attack 

suVnBe Alkibiades when posted to guard the Eleusmian 
Athens. procession, had nevertheless felt humiliated by 
the defiance offered to him. He shortly afterwards took 
advantage of the departure of this large force, to summon 
reinforcements from Peloponnesus and Boeotia, and attempt 
to surprise the walls of Athens on a dark night. Tf he ex- 
pected any connivance within, the plot miscarried : alarm 
was given in time, so that the eldest and youngest hoplites 
were found at their posts to defend the walls. The assail- 
ants — said to have amounted to 28,000 men, of whom half 
were hoplites, w ith 1200 cavalry, 900 of them Boeotians — 
were seen on the ensuing day close under the walls of the 
city, which were amply manned with llie tpll remaining 
strength of Athens. In an obstinate cavalry battle which 
ensued, the Athenians gained the advantage even over the 
Boeotians! Agis encamped the next night in the garden of 
Akademus; again on the morrow he drew up his troops 
aj.d offered battle to the Athenians, who are affirmed to 
have gone forth in order of battle, but to have kept under 
the protection of the missiles from the walls, so tlint Agis 
did not dare to attack them.^ We may well doubt whether 
the Athenians went out at all, since they had been for years 
accustomed to regard themselves as inferior to the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied 
apparently with having offered battle, so as to efface the 
affront which he had received from the march of the Eleu- 
sinian communicants in defiance of his neighbourhood. 

< Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20, Plu- about tbo escort of the Eleusiiiian 
tareh, Alkib. c. 34. Neither Dio- prureg«ioii 
dorut^nor Cornelius Nepos men- < Diodor. xni. 72, 73. 
tions this remarkable incident 
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The first exploit of Alkibiades was to proceed to 
Andros^ now under a Lacedaemonian harmost 
and garrison. Landing on the island, he plunder- 
ed the fields, defeated both the native troops and Octoi. 
the Lacedaemonians, and forced them to shut AikibiadOB 
themselves up within the town; which he be- 
sieged for some days without avail, and then ’ 

proceeded onward to Samos, leaving Konon in Asia-iii- 
a fortified post, with twenty ships, to prosecute Judrob- 
the siege. i At Samos he first ascertained the 
state of the Peloponnesian fleet at Ephesus — respect ’to 
the influence acquired by Lysander over Cyrus 
— the strong anti-Athenian dispositions of the 
young prince — and the ample rate of pay, put down even 
in advance, of which the Peloponnesian seamen were now 
in actual l *,>t. He now first became convinced of the 
iailure of those hopes which he had conceived, not without 
good reason, in the preceding year — and of which he had 
doubtless boasted at Athens; that the alliance of Persia 
might be neutralised at least, if not won over, through the 
envoys escorted to Susa by Pharnabazus. It was in vain 
that he prevailed upon Tiasapheraes to mediate ,/ith Cyrus, 
to introduce to liim some Athenian envoys, and to inculcate 
upon liim his own views of the true interests of Persia; 
that is, that the war should be fed and protracted so as to 
wear out both the Orecian belligerent parties, each by 
means of the other. Such a policy, uncongenial at all times 
to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had become yet more 
repugnant to him since his intercourse with L^aander. He 
would not consent even to see the envoys, nor was he 
probably displeased to put a slight upon a neighbour and 
rival satrap. Deep was the despondency among the Athe- 
nians at Samos, when painfully convinced that all hopes 
from Persia must be abandoned for themselves; and farther, 
that Persian pay was both more ample and better assured, 
to their enemies, than ever it had been before. 2 

* Xcnopli. Hellen. i. 4, 22— i. B, tarch, Lyaand. o. 4. The latter 
Plptarch, Alkib. c. 35, Dlo.T -> t. telle us that the Athenian ships 

xiii. The latter says that were presently emptied by the 

*1 hrnsybulus was left at Andros > desertion of the seamen: a careledB 
v.liich cannot bo true. exaRf^cration. 

* Xenupli. Hollon. . T, 9; PIu- 
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Lysander' had at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, 
liysanderat which he employed himself in repairing and 
Ephobus— augmenting, being still inferior in number to 
policy, ^ re-* the Athenians. In vain did Alkibiades attempt 
fuaing'to to provoke him out to a general action. This 
appomu** was much to the interest of the Athenians, apart 
mont of from their superiority of number, since they were 
AikibiadAs. provided with money, and obliged to levy 

contributions wherever they could : but Lysander was re- 
solved not to flght unless he could do so with advantage, 
and Cyrus, not afraid of sustaining the protracted expense 
of the w ar, had even enjoined upon him this cautious policy, 
with additional hopes of aPhenician fleet to his aid, — which 
in his mouth was not intended to delude, as it had boon by 
Tissaphernes. i Unable to bring about a general battle, and 
having no immediate or capital enterprise to constrain his 
attention, Alkibiades became careless, and abandoned him- 
self partly to the love of pleasure, partly to reckless pre- 
datory enterprises for the purpose of getting money to jiay 
his army. Thrasybulus had come from his post on the 
Hellespont and was now engaged in fortifying Phokiea, 
probably for the purpose of establishing a post to be 
enabled to pillage the interior. Here he was joined by 
Alkibiades, who sailed across with a sqnadvon, leaving his 
main fleet at Samos. He left it under the command of ills 
favourite pilot Antiochus, but with express orders on no 
account to flght until his return. 

While employed in his visit to Phokaea and Klazo- 
Aikibiadfis menae, Alkibiades, perhaps hard-pressed for 
goes to money, conceived the unwarrantable project of 
leaving his enriching his men by the plunder of the neigh- 
fleet under bouring territory of Kyme, an allied dependency 
mand^ITf of Athens. Landing on this territory unexpect- 
Antiochus— edly, after fabricating some frivolous calumnies 
by**!*”/-**” against the Kymaeans, he at first seized much 
biadds at propertyand a considerable numberof prisoners. 
Kym«. inhabitants assembled in arms, bravely 

defended their possessions, and repelled his men to their 
ships; recovering the plundered property, and lodging it 
in safety within their walls. Stung with this miscarriage, 

Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9 1 von- oncouragomeutt from Cyrus to 

ture to antedate the statements Lysander. 
which he there makes, as to the 
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Alkibiades sent for a reinforcement of hoplites from Mity- 
leno, and marched up to the walls of Kyme, where he in 
vain challenged the citizens to come forth and hght. He 
then ravaged the territory at pleasure; while the Kym»ans 
had no other resource, except to send envoys to Athens, to 
complain of so gross an outrage inflicted by the Athenian 
general upon an unoffending Athenian dependency. ^ 

This was a grave charge, and not the only charge 
which Alkibiades had to meet at Athens. During ^ , 

his absence at Phokjpa and Kyme, Antiochus the of^the * 
pilot, whom he had left in command, disobeying 
the express order pronounced against fighting a — defeat°of 
battle, first sailed across from Samos to Notiuin, 
the harbour of Kolophon — and from thence to during'the 
the mouth of the harbour of Ephesus, where the 
Peloponn, i fleet lay. Entering that harbour 
with his own ship and another, he passed close in front of 
the prows of the Peloponnesian triremes, insulting them 
scornfully and defying them to combat. Lysander detached 
some ships to pursue him, and an action gradually ensued, 
which w^as exactly that which Antiochus desired. But the 
Athenian ships were all in disorder, and car~c into battle 
as each of them separately could; while the Peloponnesian 
fleet was well-marshallcd and kept in hand; so that the 
battle w’as all to the advantage of the latter. The Athe- 
nians, compelled to take flight, were pursued to Notium — 
losing fifteen triremes, several along with their full crews. 
Antiochus himself was slain. Before retiring to Ephesusv 
Lysander had the satisfaction of erecting hi* ’jophy on the 
shore of Notium ; while the Athenian fleet was carried back 
to its station at 8am os. ^ 

it was in vain that Alkibiades, hastening back to S«a- 
mos, mustered the entire Athenian fleet, sailed to the mouth 
of the harbour of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in 

■ liiodor. xiii. 73. I follow Dio- do not name Kymd, however: 
dorus in respect to this story about according to them, the yibit to 
Kymft, which he probably copied Fhoka^a has no assignable purpose 
from the Kymeean historian Epho- or consequences. But the plunder 
rus. Cornelius Nepos (Alcih c. 7) of Kymfi is a circumstance both 
briefly glances at it. sufficiently probable in itself, and 

Xenophon (Hellen. i. 6, as suitable to the occasion, 
well as Plutarch (Lysand. c. 5) • Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 12 — 16; 

mention the visit of Alkibiades Diodor. xiii. 71; Plutarch, Alkib. 
to Thras^bulus at Phokoca. They c. 36; PlutarcL ysand. o. 6. 
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battle order, chaUenging the enemy to come forth. Lysan- 
der would give him no opportunity of wiping off the late 
dishonour. And as an additional mortification to Athens, 
the Lacedaemonians shortly afterwards captured both Teos 
and Delphinium ; the latter being a fortified post which the 
Athenians had held for the last three years in the island of 
Chios. 1 

Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that com- 
Dissatiafac dissatisfactioii had been growing up 

tio”'and^ in the armament against Alkibiades. He had 
inThe***^* gone out with a splendid force, not inferior, in 
araament number of triremes and hoplites, to that which 
Jukibindft 8 conducted against Si cily — and under large 

promises, both from himself and his friends, of 
achievements to come. Yet in a space of time which can 
hardly have been less than three months, not a single suc- 
cess had been accomplished; while, on the other side, there 
was to be reckoned, the disappointment on the score of 
Persia — which had great effect on the temper of the arma- 
ment, and which, though not his fault, was contrary to ex- 
pectations which he had held out — the disgraceful plunder 
of Kyme — and the defeat at Notium. It was true that 
Alkibiades had given peremptory orders to Antiochiis not 
to fight, and that the battle had been hazarded in flagrant 
disobedience to his injunctions. But this circumstance 
only raised new matter for dissatisfaction, of a graver 
character^ If Antiochus had been disobedient — if besides 
disobedience, he had displayed a childish vanity and an 
u Jter neglect of all military precautions — who .is it that 
had chosen him for deputy; and that too against all Athe- 
nian precedent, putting the pilot, a paid officer of the ship, 
over the heads of the trierarchs who paid their pilots, and 
served at their own cost? It was Alkibiades who ^ilaced 
Antiochus in this grave and responsible situation: a per- 
sonal favourite, an excellent convivial companion, but 
destitute of all qualities befitting a commander. And this 
turned attention on another point of the character of Alki- 
biades — his habits of excessive self-indulgence and dissi- 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 16 ; Dio- in Xenoplion. I copy the latter, 
dor. 3C111. 76. however, in ascribmt; thoMO cap- 

I <Mipy Diodorue, in putting turee to the year of LyRander, 
Teoa, pursuant to Weiske’s note, instead of to the year of Kallikra- 
lu place of Eion, which appears tldas. 
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pation. The loud murmurs of the camp charged him with 
neglecting the interests of the service lor enjoyments with 
jovial parties and Ionian women, and with admitting to his 
confidence those who best contributed to the amusement 
of such chosen hours. i 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indig- 
nation against Alkibiades first arose, and was Murmur 
from thence transmitted formally to Athens, by and accusa- 
the mouth of Thrasybulus son of Thrason^ — not ^ 

the eminent Thrasybulus (son of Lykus) who has mi t ted to 
been already often mentioned in this histor3% aud 
will be mentioned again. There came at the same time to 
Athens the complaints from Kyme, against the unprovoked 
aggression and plunder of that place by Alkibiades; and 
seemingly complaints from other places besides. ^ It was even 
urged Inn agai^'ot him, that he was in guilty col- 

lusion to betray the fleet to Pharnabazus and the Lacedss- 
monians, and that he had already provided three forts in 
the Chersonese to retire to, so soon as this scheme should 
be ripe for execution. 

Such grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with 
the disaster atNocium, and the complete disap- Alteration 
pointment of all the promises of success — were of eenti- 
more than sufficient to alter the sentiments of Athnns— 
the peojile of Athens towards Alkibiades. He dispioaauro 
had no character to fall back upon; or rather, Athenian! 
he had a character worse than none — such as to againet 
render the most criminal imputations of treason 


• Flutarch, Alkib. c. 36. He 
recounts, in the tenth chapter of 
the same biography, an anecdote 
describing the manner in which 
Antiochus first won the favour of 
Alkibiades, then a young man, by 
catching a tame quail, which had 
escaped from his hobom. 

• A person named Thrason is 
mentioned in the Ghoiseul Inscrip- 
tion (No. 147, p. 221, 222 of the 
Corp. Tnscr. of Boeckh) as one of 
the Helleiiotami® in tlio jt it 410 
B.o. He is described hy hit Dome 
as Sutadeit: he is probably enough 
the father of this i hrasybulus. 

• Xoiiopli. Hellen. i. 6, 10 — 17. 'AX- 
xiflidSTjc |jksv ouv, ic(jvT]pu>c xal dv 


oTpvTta (p=p6(tevoc, do. Diodor. xlii. 
73. eyi^ovTO fie xal dXXai noXXal 
fiiofloXal xax’ auToO, Ac. 

Flutarch, Alkib. c. 36. 

One of the remaining speeches 
of ijysias (Orat. x^i. ’Axo/oyI* 
AuipofioxlaO is delivered by tliO 
trierarch in this fleet, on board of 
whose ship Alkibiades himself 
chose to sail. This trierarch com- 
plains of Alkibiades as having 
been a most uncomfortable a*id 
trouhlesomc companion (sect. 7). 
His testimony on t.ie po«, ’s 
valuable; for there seems no dis- 
position here to mako out any 
case against A’ biades. The trier- 
arch notices tl fact, that Alki- 
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not intrinsically improbable. The comments of his enemies, 
which had been foi 3ibly excluded from public discussion 
during his summer visit to Athens, were now again set 
free; and all the adverse recollections of his past life 
doubtless revived. The people had refused to listen to 
tl^ese, in order that he might have a fair trial, and might 
verify the title, claimed for him by his friends, to be 
judged only by his subsequent exploits, achieved since the 
year 411 b.c. He had now had his trial; he had been 
found wanting; and the popular confidence, which had 
been provisionally granted to him, was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people (how- 
Beasonabie ever Flutarch and Cornelius Ncpos may set 
grounds of before us this picture) as having indulged an 
tion and extravagant and unmeasured confidence in 
displeasure Alkibiades in the month of July, demanding of 
him more than man could perform — and as afterwards in 
the month of December passing, with childish abruptness, 
from confidence into wrathful displeasure, because their 
own impossible expectations were not already realised. 
That the people entertained large expectations, from so 
very considerable an armament, cannot be doubted: the 
largest of all, probably (as in the instance of the Sicilian 
expedition), w^ere those entertained by Alkibiades himself, 
and promulgated by his friends. But we are not called 
upon to determine what the people would have done, had 
Alkibiades, after performing all the duties of a faithful, 
skfiul, and enterprising commander, nevertheless failed, 
from obstacles beyond his own control, in realising their 
hopes and his own promises. No such case occurred: that 
which did occur was materially different. Besides the 
absence of grand successes, he had farther been negligent 
and reckless in his primary duties — he had exposed the 
Athenian arms to defeat, by his disgraceful selection of an 
unworthy lieutenant i — he had violated the territory and 

biadfis preferred trireme, Simply *AQ7)vaToi, lu; 7} vau(i.ax(a, 

as a proof that it was the best yilcTriuc ei/o<Tcu A>xi|)ia8‘g, oiopt- 
equipped, or among the be*it vo 8i a|xcAeidv TKxaterxpa- 
equipped, of the whole fleet. Tctoc # aTcoliulex^^ai tde votuc. 
Archestratue and Erasinidds pre- The expression which Thucy- 
ferred it afterwards, for the same didds employs in reference to Al- 
reason. kibiadds requires a few words of 

^ Xeuoph. Hellen. i. 6, 16 Ot comment (VI ISj-xoi 8 i)h^o<jio 
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property of an allied dependency, at a momeno when 
Athens he^d a paramount interest in cultivating by every 
means the attachment of her remaining allies. The truth 
is, as I have before remarked, that he had really been 
spoiled by the intoxicating reception given to him so un- 
expectedly in the city. He had mistaken a hopeful public, 
determined, even by forced silence as to the past, to give 
him the full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring 
as condition from him that that future should really be 
meritorious — for a public of assured admirers, whose 
favour he had already earned and might consider as his 
own. He became an altered man after that visit, like 
]\Iiltiades after the battle of Marathon; or rather, the im- 
})ulses of a character essentially dissolute and insolent, 
broke loose from that restraint under which they had 
before been partially controlled. At the time of the battle 
ofKyzikuo — %. Iirp Alkibiades was labouring to regain the 
favour of his injured countrymen and was yet uncertain 
whether he should succeed — he would not have committed 
the fault of quitting his fleet and leaving it under the 
command of a lieutenant like Antiochus. If therefore 
Athenian sentiment towards Alkibiades underwent an 
entire change during the autumn of 407 b.c., this was in 
consequence of an alteration in his character and behaviour; 
an alteration for the worse, just at the crisis when every- 
thing turned upon his good conduct, and upon his deserving 
at least, if he could not command, success. 

We may indeed observe that the faults of Nikias 
before Syracuse and in reference to the coming Different 
of (Jylippus, were far graver and more mis- behaviour 
chievous than those of Alkibiades during this and 

turning-season of his career — and the disap- towards 
pointment of antecedent hopes at least equal. Aikiinad^q. 

xjiwTtffTa SiaQivra xi too «o- four yeara of that time, he was 
X£(jLOU, i5ia ixooToi xoiq eT'ixTjSsO- very effoctive af^ainst Athens; 
jjLxoiv auToo oyftsaOevxe?, xai a))oio duriuff the last four, very effective 
EitiTpi'^x 4T£C (tiic Athenians), ou 6id in her service 

|«.axpou xrjv xo^iv. But the assertion is certainly 

The ^strenuous and effective not true of his last command, 
prosecution of warlike buRlness'* which ended with the battle of 
bore ascribed to Alkibiades, is Notium; nor is it more than 
true of all the period between Ms partially true (at least, it is m’i 
exile and his last visit to Athens exaggeration of the truth) for the 
(about September b.c. 4lS to Sep- period before his exile, 
tember b.o. 407). During the first 
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Yet while theses faults and disappointment brought about 
the dismissal and disgrace oi Alkibiades, they did not 
induce the Athenians to dismiss Nikias, though hmibeli 
desiring it, — nor even prevent them from sending him a 
second armament to be ruined along with the first. The 
contrast is most instiuctive, as demonstrating upon what 
points durable esteem in Athens turned, how long the most 
melancholy public incompetency could remain ovei looked, 
when covered by piety, decorum, good intentions, and 
high station, ' how short-lived was the ascendency of a man 
tar superior in ability and energy, besides an equal station 
—when his moral qualities and antecedent lile won such 
as to provoke fear and hatred in many, esteem from none 
Yet on the whole, Nikias, looking at him as a public 
servant, was far more destructive to his countiy than 
Alkibiades The mischief done to Athens by the lattei 


was done chicn^ in the avowed service of her enemies 
On healing the news of the defeat of Notmm and the 
Aikibiodfts accumulated complaints against Alkibiades, the 
IS dismissed Athenians simply voted that he should be dis- 
coinraand luissed from his command, naming ten new 
ten gencr” geiierals to rcplacc him He was not brought 
to*8ucMed trial, noi do we know whcthei any such 
iim— here &tep was proposed Yet his proceedings at 

ChersoneM happened as we read them, 

ersonese Reserved judicial ammadveisiou, and 

the people, had they so dealt with him, would only 
have acted up to the estimable function ascribed to them 
b^ the oligaichical Phr^nichus — “of serving as lefuge to 
their dependent allies, and chastising the high-handed 
oppressions of the optimates against them”^ In the 
pciilous position of Athens, however, with reference to 
the foreign war, such a political tiial would ha\e been 


■ To meet the case of Niki^xs, it 
would be iieccs ary to take tbe 
c inverse of the judgement of ihu 
cydidgs respecting Alkibiadds, 
cited in my last note, and to bay 

— xoti O 7 ]|xoata xaxiaxa oisfiG/Ta 
TO Toj ro)tfxOJ, iSia dxaa‘^01 -o 
titi*T^8Eup.aTa ouTou ay a a (it f 

TtCi OUTqi SIClTpcj'OVTCC, GU 

610 fiayfoo eo9»))«v ttqv noXtv 
The reader will of course under- 


stand that those last Greek words 
ar fioi an actual citation, but a 
transfoTmaliou ot the actual word 
of Jluc>didts for the ] urpose of 
illustrating the contrast between 
Alkibiades and Nikiaa 
* riiucyd vni 48 toi 6e 
ofu>« (of the allied depeiidoncieb) 
xoTorojYTj , xoi ixt. vOK (t e of tho 
high persons call d xvloxoYoOoi or 
optiiuates) ouxppovisTijv 
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productive of much diBsension and mischief. And Al- 
kibiades avoided the question by not coming to Athens. 
As soon as he heard of his dismissal, he retired im- 
mediately from the army to his own fortified posts on the 
Chersonese. 

The ten new generals named were, Konon, Diomedon, 
Leon, Perikles, Erasinides, Aristokrates, Arche- 
stratus, Protomachus, Thrasyllus, Aristogenes. ms coi- ° 
Of these, Konon was directed to proceed forth- ^ 

with from Andros, with the twenty ships lilieratinu 
which he had there to receive the fleet from 
Alkibiades; while Phanosthenes proceeded DoHeurby 
with four triremes to replace Konon at An- Athe- 
dros. I 

In his way thither, Phanosthenes fell in with Dorieus 
the Khodian ond two Thurian triremes, which he captured 
with every man d.board. The captives were sent to Athens, 
where all were placed in custody (in case of future exchange) 
except Dorieus himself. The latter had been condemned 
to death and banished from his native city of Khodes, 
together with his knidred; probably on the score of polit- 
ical disaflection, at the time when Bhodes wa«) a member 
of the Athenian alliance. Having since then become a 
citizen of Tliurii, he had served with distinction in the fleet 
of Mindarus both at Miletus and the Hellespont. The 
Athenians now had so much compassion upon him, that 
they released him at once and unconditionally, without 
even demanding a ransom or an equivalent. By what 
particular circumstance their compassion was determined, 
forming a pleasing exception to the melancholy habits 
which pervaded Grecian warfare in both belligerents — we 
should never have learnt from the meagre narrative of 
Xenophon. But we ascertain from other sources, that 
Dorieus (the son of Diagoraa of Bhodes) was illustrious 
beyond all other Greeks for his victories in the pankratiou 
at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean festivals — that he 
had gained the first prize at three Olympic festivals in 
succession (of which Olympiad 88 or 428 b.c. was the 
second), a distinction altogether without precedent, besides 
^ Isthmian and 7 Nemean prizes — that his father Diagoras, 
his brothers, and his cousins were all celebrated as success- 
lul athletes — lastly, that the family were illustrious from 

> Xeuoph. Uclloa. i. 6, 18, Diodor. xiii. •i* 

2 D 
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old dBte in their native island of Bhodes, and were even 
deseended from the ICessenian hero Aristomenis. When 
the Athenians saw before them as their prisoner a man 
donbtless of magnificent stature and presence (as we may 
oondude from his athletic success), ana surrounded by such 
a halo of glory impressive in the highest .degree to 
Grecian imagination — the feelings and usages of war were 
at once overruled. Though Dorieus had been one of 
their most vehement enemies, they could not bear either 
to touch his person, or to exact from him any condition. 
Beleased by them on this occasion, he lived to be put 
to death, about thirteen years afterwards, by the Lacease- 
monians. ^ 

When Konon reached Samos to take the command, ho 
found the armament in a state of great despondency ; not 
merely from the dishonourable affair of Notium, but also 
from disappointed hopes connected with Alkibiades, and 
from difficulties in procuring regular pay. So painfully 
was the last inconvenience felt, that the first measure of 
Konon was to contract the numbers of the armament from 
above 100 triremes to 70 ; and to reserve for the diminished 
fleet all the abler seamen of the larger. With this fleet ho 
and his colleagues roved about the enemies’ coasts to 
collect plunder and pay.'-* 

Apparently about the same time that Konon superseded 
B 0 406 Alkibiades (that is, about December 407 b.c. or 
January 400 b.c.), the year of Ijysaiider’s com- 
mand expired, and Kallikratidas arrived from Sparta to 
Kaiiikrati- replace him. His arrival was received with 
das super- undisguised dissatisfaction by the leading Lace- 
inlander— dmmonians in the armament, by the chiefs in 
his noble the Asiatic cities, and by Cyrus. Now was felt 
character. influence of those factious correspond- 

ences and intrigues which Lybander had established with 
all of them, for indirectly working out the perpetuity of 
his own command. While loud complaints were heard of 
the impolicy of Sparta in annually changing her admiral — 
both Cyrus and the rest concurred with Lysander in throwing 
difficulties in the way of the new successor. 

Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates, ^ 

> Xanoph. Hellen. i. 6, 19; Fan- * Virgil, iF.noid, yi. 870. 
pa' yi. 7, 2. Ostendent tcrriH huno tantum 

‘ Xonoph. llpllcn. 1. 6, 20; com- fata, ncque ultra 
pare i. 0, lb; Diodor. xiii. 77. Ease binent. 
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and not suffered to continue in the Grecian world, was one 
of the noblest characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, 
energy, and incorruptibility, he was distingmshed for two 
qualities, both of them very rare among eminent Greeks; 
entire straightforwaidness of dealing — and a Pan-hellenic 
patriotism alike comprehensive, exalted, and merciful. 
Ijysauder handed over to him nothing but an empty fjurse; 
having repaid to Cyrus all the money remaining in his 
possession, under pretence that it had been confided to 
liimEelf personally. * Moreover, on delivering up the fleet 
to Kallikratidas at Ephesus, he made boast of delivering 
to him at the same time the mastery of the sea, through 
tlie victory recently gained at Notium. ‘‘Conduct the fleet 
trom Ephesus along the coast of Samos, passing by the 
Athenian ^ •'^pliedKalhkratidas), and give it up to 

me at Miletus: I shall then believe in your mastery of the 
sea.” Lysander had nothing else to say, except that he 
should give himself no farther trouble, now that his 
command had been transferred to another. 

Kallikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedse- 
monians in the fleet gained over to the interests Murmurs 
of his predecessor, openly murmured at his 
ai rival, and secretly obstructed all his measures ; Kaiiikrati- 
u])on which he summoned them together, and ^ 
said: “I lor my part am quite content to remain rectitude 
at home; and if Lysander or any one else 
pretends to be a better admiral than I am, I them, 
have nothing to say against it. But sent here 
as I am by the authorities at Sparta to commr^l the fleet, 
1 have no choice except to execute their orders in the 
host way that 1 can. You now know how far my ambition 
leaches;^ you know also the murmurs which are abroad 


» Hnw completely tlii'. repayment 
was a mana*u\re for the purpose 
oftrippii p hi'' siu I O'-soi -and not 
an ict ol peiiuiiie iiid c oiiscieiitious 
(ihlipation t) CjruB, as Mr Mit- 
ford ropiLscntfa it may see l»y 
tlie conduct of liysunder at the 
tlosc (f the war Hi then can 1 
aw IV "With him to Spdita all the 
rtsuiuo ol the tributes from ryiui. 
Mhich ho li ul in In'* po-isisb on, 
iiisti.id of Bjviiii? them back to 


r>rus (Xeiioph Ilellen ii 3, 8). 

I ho ohlication to pi>e them back 
to Cvrns was gre.it oi at the end ol 
the wai than it was at the time 
when Kalhkratidafr came out, and 
when war was still going on, for 
the *^«ir was a joint business, 
which tlie Ih ibiaiiB and the Spar- 
tans had »»woTU to pro® '■cute Ir* 
coniiiion efforts. 

* Xenopli. H 'lien i C, 5. op.eic 
o., -rpoc o .yu) xe " oTipioup.ai, xai 
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against our common city (for her frequent change of ad- 
mirals). Look to it and give me your opinion — Shall I 
stay where 1 am — or shsul 1 go homci and communicate 
what has happened here?” 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, pro- 
duced its full effect. Every one replied that it was his 
duty to stay and undertake the command. The murmurs 
and cabals were from that moment discontinued. 

His next embarrassments arose from the manoeuvre 
of Lysander in paying back to Cyrus all the 
funds from whence the continuous pay of the 
in regard army was derived. Of course this step was 
Pers'iLa. admirably calculated to make every one regret 
the alteration of command. Kallikratidus, who 
had been sent out without funds, in full reliance on tho 
unexhausted supply from Sardis, now found himself 
compelled to go thither in person and solicit a renewal of 
the bounty. But Cyrus, eager to manifest in every way 
his partiality for the last admiral, deferred receiving him, — 
first for two days, then for a farther interval, until tho 
patience of Kallikratidas was wearied out, so that he left 
Sardis in disgust without an interview. So intolerable to 
his feelings was the humiliation of thus begging at the 
palace gates, that he bitterly deplored ^hose miserable^ 
dissensions among the Greeks ivhich constrained both 
parties to truckle to the foreigner for money; swearing 
that if he survived the year’s campaign, he w^ould use 
every possible effort to bring about an accommodation 
between Athens and Sparta. » 

In the meantime, he put forth all his energy to obtain 
His appeal money in some other way, and thus get the fieet 
Bians— ?an- knowing well, that the way to overcomo 

heUenio the reluctance of Cyrus was, to show that ho 
feelings. could do without him. Sailing first from Ephesus 
to Miletus, he despatched from thence a small squadron to 
Sparta, disclosing his unexpected poverty, and asking for 
speedy pecunia^ aid. In the meantime he convoked an 
assembly of theMileBians,communicated to them the mission 
just sent to Sparta, and asked from them a temporary 
supply until this money should arrive. Ho reminded them 

r icoli; altiiCitai (taTs y«P ' Xenoph. Hnllcn. I. C, 7j Plii« 

aura, (usicep xa'i £710) ^u|x, 4 ou)eu.Te, tarcL, lijamd. c. 0. 
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that the necessity of this demand sprang altogether from 
the manoeuvre of Iiysander in paying back the funds in his 
hands: — that he had already in vain applied to Cyrus for 
farther money, meeting only witjb su(m insulting neglect 
as could no longer be endured: that they (the Milesians), 
dwelling amidst thePersians, and having already experienced 
the maximum of ill-usage at their hands, ought now to be 
foremost in the war, and to set an example of zeal to the 
other allies,^ in order to get clear the sooner from de- 
pendence upon such imperious taskmasters. He promised 
that when the remittance from Sparta and the hour of 
success should arrive, he would richly requite their 
forwardness. “Let us, with the aid of the (xods, show these 
foreigners (he concluded) that we can punish our enemies 
without worshipping them.” 

The spectacle of this generous patriot struggling 
against a degii''iii'.g dejier lence on the foreigner, which 
was now becoming unhappily familiar to the leading 
(rreeks of both sides — excites our warm sympathy and 
admiration. AV e may add, that his language to the Milesians, 
reminding them of the misery which fliey had endured 
I’roni the Persians as a motive to exertion in the war — is 
full of instruction as to the new situation ope .ed for the 
Asiatic Greeks since the breaking up of the Athenian 
power. No such evils had they suffered while Athens was 
lompetent to protect them, and while they were willing 
to receive protection from her — during the interval of 
more than fitty years between the complete organization 
of the confederacy of Delos and the disaster of Nikias 
before Syracuse. 

Tlie single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed 
upon all who heard him, and even inspired so b.c. 406. 
much alarm to those leading Milesians who were 
playing underhand the game of Lysander, that acommand- 
they were the first to propose a large grant of 
inoiiey towards the war, and to offer con- os at nea- 
siderable sums from their own purses; an lVb“i;t.a 
example probably soon followed by other allied the captives 
cities. Some of the friends of Lysander tried Athen'ian 
to couple their offers with conditions; demanding pamson at 
a warrant for the destruction of their politicsd Methymna. 

» XoMoph. Ilellen. i. f>. 9. up-a? Pap3opoi« itXeicTT) xaxa ore’ ai- 
£t C7U) aSiu> rpoOyfjLOTttTooq slvai ec tu)v nBico^Qe;cii. 
tov aiXepLOj, Sio to oIxouvtoc bj 
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enemies, and ‘ ning thus to compromise the new admiral. 
But he strenuously refused all such guilty compliances. ^ 
He was soon able to collect at Miletus fifty fresh triremes 
in addition to those left by Lysander, making a fleet of 
1 40 sail in all. The Chians having furnished him with an 
outfit of five drachmas for each seaman (equal to ten days* 
pay at the usual rate), he sailed with the whole fleet 
northward towards Lesbos. Of this numerous fleet, the 
greatest which had yet been assembled throughout the 
war, only ten triremes were Lacedaemonian; 2 while a con- 
siderable proportion, and among the best equipped, were 
Boeotian and Euboean.^ In his voyage towards Lesbos, 
Kallikratidas seems to have made himself master of Phokaeca 
and Kyme,* perhaps with the greater facility in con- 
sequence of the recent ill-treatment of the Kymaeans by 
Alkibiades. He then sailed to attack Methyinna, on the 
northern coast of Lesbos; a town not only strongly attached 
to the Athenians, but also defended by an Athenian 
garrison. Though at first repulsed, he renewed his attacks 
until at length he took the town by storm. The property 
in it was all plundered by the soldiers, and the slaves col- 
lected and sold for their benefit. It was farther demanded 
by the allies, and expected pursuant to ordinary cubtom, 
that the Methymnsean and Athenian prisoners should 
be sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused 
compliance, and set them all free the next day; declaring, 
that so long as he was in command, not a single free 
Greek i^hould be reduced to slavery if ho could prevent it.!> 
No one who has not familiarized himself with the de- 
Nobie char- tails of Grecian warfare, can feel the full gran- 
acter of deur and sublimity of his proceeding — which 
^eedin^-l- stands, SO far as I know, unparalleli'd in Grecian 
exalted history. It is not merely that the prisoners were 
fc^patnit” spared and set free: as to that point, analogous 
ismofKai- cases may be found, though not very frequent, 
iikratidas. particular act of generosity was 


< Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic, 
p. 222 C; Xenoph. Hcllen. i. 6, 12. 
Xenoph. Hellon. i. G, 34. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 99. 

* I infer this from the fact, that 
at the period of the battle of Argi- 
nueS, both these towns appear as 


adhering to tlie Peloponnesians , 
whereas during the command of 
Alkihiad6s they had been botli 
Athenian (Xenoph. Tlellen. i. 5, 
11; i. 6, 33; Diodor. xiii. 73—99). 

* Xenoph. Hcllen. i. 0, 14. Kal 

x3Xeo6vtu)v TU)'. d7co86a0ai 
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performed in the name and for the recommendation jf Pan- 
Hellenic brotherhood and Fan-Hellenic independence of 
the foreigner: a comprehensive principle, announced by 
Kallikratidas on previous occasions as well as on this, but 
now carried into practice under emphatic circumstances, 
and coupled with an explicit declaration of his resolution 
to abide by it in all future cases. It is, lastly, that the step 
was taken in resistance to formal requisition on the part of 
his allies, whom he had very imperfect means either of 
paying or controlling, and whom therefore it was so much 
the more hazardous for him to offend. There cannot be 
any doubt that these allies felt personally wronged and 
indignant at the loss, as well as confounded with we pro- 
position of a rule of duty so new as respected the relations 
of belligerents in Greece; against which too (let us add) 
their murmurs would not be without some foundation — “If 
we should « f to be Konon’s prisoners, he will not treat 
us in this manner.” Reciprocity of dealing is absolutely 
essential to constant moral observance, either public or 
private; and doubtless Kallikratidas felt a well-grounded 
confidence, that tw'O or three conspicuous examples would 
sensibly modify tho future practice on both sides. But some 
one must begin by setting such examples, and '*'he man who 
does begin —having a position which gives reasonable chance 
that others will follow — is the hero. An admiral like 
Lysander would not only sympathise heartily with the com- 
plaints of the allies, but also condemn the proceeding as a 
dereliction of duty to Sparta: even men better than Lysan- 
der would at first look coldly on it as a sort of t^uixotism, 
in doubt whether the example wrould be copied: while the 
Spartan Ephors, though probably tolerating it because they 
interfered very sparingly with their admirals afloat, would 
certainly have little sympathy with the feelings in w’hich it 
originated. So much the rather is Kallikratidas to be ad- 
mired, as bringing out with him not only a Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism ' rare either at Athens or Sparta, but also a 


y,n\. TOO? MY,Qofivolou«;, o-jx Ioyj 4xo- 
tou ys dpy/iVTOC ouosva ^EXXtqvcuv tc 
To'jxzivo'j 6 uv7t6v dvSpinoSiaOrjvai. 

Compare a later doolaration of 
Affi'sllaua, substantially to the 
saino purpose, yet delivered under 
circuQibtuiicea far less emphatic — 


in Xenophon, Agesilaus, vii. 6. 

* The sentiment of Kallikratidas 
deserved the designation of '£XX t)< 
vixuiTXTOv noXiTaoixa — iar more than 
that of Nikias, to which Plui 
applies those words (Gompar. of 
Xikias and Crassua, c. 2). 
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force of individual character and conscience yet rarer — 
enabling him tto brave unpopularity and break through 
routine, in the attempt to make that patriotism fruitful and 
operative in practice. In his career, so sadly and prema- 
turely closed, there was at least this circumstance to be 
envied; that the capture of Methymna afforded him the 
opportunity, which he greedily seized as if he had known 
that it would he the last, of putting in act and evidence the 
full aspirations of his magnanimous soul. 

Kallikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to 
He blocks Konon that he would presently put an end to 
up Konon his adulterous intercourse with the sea;i which 
Mhen^an Considered as his wife and lawfully ap- 

flect at pertaining to him, having 140 triremes against 
Mityiflnfi. ^ Q triremes of Konon. That admiral, in spit o 

of his inferior numbers, had advanced near to i^Lcthymna to 
try and relieve it; but finding the place already captured, 
had retired to the islands called Hekatonnesoi, off the con- 
tinent bearing north-east from Lesbos. Thither he was 
followed by Kallikratidas, who, leaving Methymna at night, 
found him quitting his moorings at break of d^, and im- 
mediately made all sail to try and cut him off from tho 
southerly course towards Samos. But Konon, having di- 
minished the number of his triremes from 100 to 70, had 
been able to preserve all the best rowers, so that in speed 
he outran Kallikratidas and entered first the harbour of 
Mitylene. His pursuers however were close behind, and 
even got into the harbour along with him, before it could 
be closed and put in a state of defence. Constrained to 
fif^ht a battle at its entrance, he was completely defeated: 
thirty of his ships were taken, though the crews escaped 
to land; and he preserved the remaining forty only by 
hauling them ashore under the wall.'^ 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. (t, 15. Ko« Diolorm conceives the f.icts in a 
vu)vi EiTttv, nauati aOrov (tot- manner quite different from Xono- 

T^v GdXauaav, Ac. He could phon, and much less probable, 
hardly say this to Konon. in any He tells us that Konon practised 
other way than through the Athc- a strat.igcm during bis flight (tlio 
nian prisoners. same in Folyieiius, i. 4<>2), whereby 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 17; Dio- he was enabled to ffgbt with and 
dor. ziii. 78, 7*J. defeat the foremost PeloponnoHiaii 

Here, as on so many other ships before tho rest came up : 
occasions, it is impossible to blend also that ho got into the harbour 
these two narratives together in time to put it into a state of 
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The town of Mitylene, originally i'ounded on a small 
islet o£P Lesbos, had afterwards extended across 
a narrow strait to Lesbos itself. By this strait pJsVtTon oV 
(whether bridged over or not we are not in- 
formed), the town was divided into two portions, * 
and had two harbours, one opening northward towards the 
Hellespont, the other southward towards the promontory 
of Kane on the 'mainland. i Both these harbours were un- 
defended, and both now fell into the occupation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet; at least all the outer portion of each, 
near to the exit of the harbour, which Kallikratidas kept 
under strict watch. He at the same time sent for the full 
forces of Jilethymna and for hoplites across from Chios, so 
as to Ijlock up Mitylene by land as well as by sea. As soon 
as his success was announced, too, money for the fleet 
(together with separate presents for himself, which he de- 
clined rcwci\*i*3-) was immediately sent to him by Cyrus; 
so that his future operations became easy. 

No preparations had been made at Mitylene for a siege ; 
no stock of provisions had been accumulated, and Hopeless 
the crowd within the walls was so considerable, ^nditionof 
that Konon foresaw but too plainly the speedy stratagem*^ 
exhaustion of his means. Nor could he expck^t to send 
succour from Athens, unless he could send in- A^thlns and 
telligence thither of his condition; of which, as entreat 
he had not been able to do so, the Athenians ’^®**®^* 
remained altogether ignorant. All his ingenuity was re- 
quired to get a trireme safe out of the harbour in the face 
of the cneiny^s guard. Putting afloat two triremes, the best 

defence before Kallikratidas came entrances. It seems to me, ho’w- 
up. Diodorus then gives a prolix ever, that Xenophon had no clear 
description of the battle by which idea of the locality. 

Kallikratidas forced his way in. Strabo speaks of the northern 

The narrative of Xenophon, harbour as defended by a mole— 
which I have followed, plainly the southern harbour, as defended 
implies that Konon could have by triremes chained together. Such 
had no time to make preparations defences did not exist in the year 
for defending the harbour. 406 b c. Probably after the revolt 

* Thucyd. iii. 6. tcU" evopfiouc of MityUnO in 427 B.O., the Athe- 
ex' ajxtpoTspoic Toic ) ipteiv - “oioovTo nians had removed what defences 
—(Strabo, xlii. p. bl7). Xuiif phon might have been before provided 
talks only of the harbour, as if it for the harbour, 
wore one* and possibly, in very * Plutarch, Apophth. Laco p. 
inaccurate language, it might be 222 E. 
described as one harbour with two 
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sailers in his fleets and picking out the best rowers for them 
out of all the rest, he caused these rowers to go aboard 
before daylight, concealing the Epibatm or maritime sol- 
diers in tne interior of the vessel (instead of the deck, which 
was their usual place), with a moderate stock of provisions, 
and keeping the vessel still covered with hides or sails, as 
was customary with vessels hauled ashore to protect them 
against the sun. i These two triremes were thus made ready 
to depart at a moment’s notice, without giving any indica- 
tion to the enemy that they were so. They were fully 
manned before daybreak, the crews remained in their po- 
sition all day, and after dark were taken out to repose. 
This went on for four days successively, no favourable 
opportuillty having occurred to give the signal for at- 
tempting a start. At length, on the fifth day about noon, 
v/hen many of the Peloponnesian crews were ashore for 
their morning meal, and others were reposing, the moment 
seemed favourable, the signal was given, and both the 
triremes started at the same moment with their utmost 
speed; one to go out at the southern entrance towards the 
sea between Lesbos and Chios — the other to depart by the 
northern entrance towards the Hellespont. Instantly the 
alarm was given among the Peloponnesian fleet: the cables 
were cut, the men hastened inboard, and many triremes were 
put in motion to overtake the two runaways. That which 
departed southward, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, 
was caught towards evening and brought back with all her 


* Xenopli. Hollon. i. 6 , 19. Ka- 
(Konon) tu>v v&u)/ xdc 
dpiffxa ic>couaac S'jo, cnXi^pwjt icpo 
T^fjLspac, dnaau); xiov veuiv xou; 
opiaxouc spaxx^ e/.Xs^a;, xat xoOc 
xoiXt]/ vauv pL3X3[)i()d3ac, 
TOC icapap pufjiaxa icapa3>* 
Xu>v. 

The meaning of no(p9^p0|i3xa is 
very nnoertaln. The oomroeutators 
give little instruction, nor can vre 
be sure that the same thing is 
meant as is expressed by napaf)Xr|- 
(J. 0 IX* (infrUf ii. 1, 22). We may 
be certain that the matters meant 
by napxppu/xaxa were something 
which^if Yisible at all to a spec- 
tator without, would at least 


afford no indication that the 
tfircme was intended for a speedy 
start; otherwise, they would defeat 
the whole contrivance of Konon, 
whose aim was scciccy. It was 
essential that this trireme, though 
afloat, should he made to look as 
much aa possible like to the other 
triremes which still remained 
hauled ashore , in order that the 
Peloponnesians might not suspect 
any purpose of departure. 1 have 
endeavoured in the text to give a 
meaning which answers this pur- 
pose, without forsaking the ex- 
planations proposed by the com- 
mentators* see Boeckh, Ueberdas 
Attische bee-Woseu, ch. x. p. 109. 
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crew prisoners; that which went towards the Hellespont 
escaped, rounded the northern coast of Lesbos, and got safe 
with the news to Athens; sending intelligence also, seem- 
ingly, in her way, to the Athenian admiral Diomedon at 
(Samos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of 
Konon, with the small force which he had with Eaiiikra- 
him, no more than twelve triremes. The two 
harbours being both guarded by a superior force, squadron of 
he tried to get access to Mitylene through the i>»omedon. 
Euripus, a strait which opens on the southern coast of the 
island into an interior lake or bay, approaching near to 
the town. But here he was attacked suddenly by Kalli- 
kratidas, and his squadron all captured except two* triremes, 
his own and another: he himself had great difficulty in 
escaping. ^ 

Athcn.. all in ronsternation at the news of the 
defeat of Konon and the blockade of MitylenS. 

The whole strength and energy of the city was effort 
put forth to relieve him, by an effort greater 
than any which had been made throughout the Konon^^ 
whole war. Wc read with surprise that within 
the short space of thirty days, a fleet of no less cquTpped 
than 1 1 0 triremes was fitted out and sent from 
Peirscus. Every man of age and strength to 
serve, without distinction, was taken to form a good crew; 
not only freemen but slaves, to whom manumission was 
promised as reward: many also of the Horsemen or Knights ^ 
and citizens of highest rank went aboard as Epibata., 
hanging up their bridles like Kimon before the battle Oj 
S alamis. The levy wras in fact as democratical and as 
equalising as it had been on that memorable occasion. 
The fleet proceeded straight to Samos, whither orders had 
doubtless been sent to get together all the triremes which 
the allies could furnibh as reinforcements, as well as all 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 22. Oiodorus (xiii 79) confoundii the 

p.e5u)v PoT,0u>v Kdvion icoXiopxou- Euripus of with the bar- 

fiLSvip &u)6exa vaualv (ufixiaaiTo toy hour oTMit^lAn^, with which it 
KupiTCov TU)^ quite unconnected. Schneider and 

The reader should look it a Plohn seeui to make the bame 
map of IieaboB, to see what is confusion (see Plebn, Lesbiai • » 
meant by the Euripus of Mityldoh 15). 

— and the other Euripus of the ® Xenoph. Helleu. i. 0, 24 — 26, 
neighbouring town of P^riba. Diodor. xiii. 97 
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the scattered At,henian. By this means, forty additional 
triremes (ten of them Samian) were assembled, and the 
whole fleet, 150 sail, went from Samos to the little islands 
called Arginusse, close on the mainland, opposite to Malea 
the south-eastern cape of Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas, apprised of the approach of the new 
fleet while it was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater 
portion of his force from Mitylene, leaving fifty triremes 
under Eteonikus to continue the blockade. Less than 
fifty probably would not have been sufficient, inasmuch as 
two harbours were to be watched; but he was thus reduced 
to meet the Athenian fleet with inferior numbers — 120 
B.c 406 , triremes against 150. His fleet was off Cape 
•ruiy. ’ Malea, where the crews took their suppers, on 
UdaV^with- same evening as the Athenians supped at 
draws most thc Opposite islands of Arginusse. It was his 
from*Aiir* project to sail across the intermediate channel 
iln?. leav^ in the night, and attack them in the morning 
ku* to^con they were prepared; but violent wind and 

tinue^the rain forced him to defer all movement till day- 
Mockade. light. On the ensuing morning both parties 
prepared for the greatest naval encounter which had taken 
place throughout the whole war. Kallikratidas was ad- 
vised by his pilot, the Megarian Herrnon, to retire for the 
present without fighting, inasmuch as the Athenian fleet 
had the advantage of thirty triremes over him in number. 
He replied that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta 
would be no worse off even if he should perish.* Thc 
answer was one congenial to his chivalrous nature; and we 
may well conceive; that having for the last two or three 
months been lord and master of thc sea, he recollected his 
own haughty message to Konon, and thougt it dishonour 
to incur or deserve, by retiring, the like taunt upih himself. 
We may remark, too, that the disparity of numbers, though 
serious, was by no means such as to render the contest 
hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for retreat to 
one who prided himself on a full measure of Spartan 
courage. 


' Xenoph. Hellon. i. 6, 33; T)io- 1 ho nnsworhas boon a mnmurahlo 
dor. xiii. *47, 98>-the latter reports one, mure than oiico adverted to- 
tem omens beforehand lor the Plutarch, Laconic. Apophthegm, p. 
generals. 832, Cicero, De Offle. i. 24. 
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The Athenian fleet was so marshalled, that its great 
strength was placed in the two wings; in each The two 
of which there were sixty Athenian ships, dis- 
tributed into four equal divisions, each division battle cJm- 
coinmanded by a general. Of the four squadrons 
of fifteen ships each, two were placed in front, 
two to support them in the rear. Aristokrates 
and Diomedon commanded the two front squad- bogmmug 
rons of the left division, Perikles and Erasiiiides 
the two squadrons in the rear: on the right division, Proto- 
machuB and Thrasyllus commanded the two in front, Lysias 
and Aribtogenes the two in the rear. The centre, wherein 
were the Samians and other allies, was left weak and all 
in single line: it appears to have been exactly in front of 
one of the isles of Arginusse, while the two other divisions 
were to J « vigtht and loft of that isle. "We read with some 
surprise that the w'hole Lacedeemonian fleet was arranged 
by single ships, because it sailed better and manoeuvred 
better than the Athenians; who formed their right and lelt 
divisions in deep order, for the express purpose of hinder- 
ing ihe enemy *rom performing the nautical manoeuvres of 
the diekplus and the penplus.* It would seem that the 
Athenian centre, having the land immediately in its rear, 
was supposed to be better protected against an enemy 
‘‘sailing through the line out to the rear and sailing round 
about” than the other divisions, which were in the open 
waters; tor which reason it was left weak, with the ships 
in single line. But the fact which strikes us the most .s, 
that if we turn back to the beginning of war, we sh 
find that this diekplus and periplus were the special mdi 
oeuvres of the Athenian nav;', and continued to be so even 
down to||he siege of Syracuse; the Lacedaemonians b^ing 
at first iKolutely unable to perform them at all, and con- 
tinuing for a long time to penorm them far less skilfully 
than the Athenians. Now, the comparative value of both 
parties is reversed: the superiority of nautical skill has 
passed to the Peloponnesians and their allies: the pre- 
cautions whereby that superiority is neutralized or evaded, 
are forced as a necessity on the Athenians. How astonished 

' Xonoph. Hcllen. i. 6, 31. 03tu> SiixicXouv xal icepiirXouv xr; . iao> 
o e-a/OTjaa# (m Txa pii] p-svai, 8ia to P=a.tiov icXciv. 

)ou* oiBoisM' yeipov 7ap c'^)cov. Contrabt tlna with Thucyd. ii 
Ai oe TU); Aaxtoaipnxiu) # a/TixcTOY* P4— 8‘) (the *ech of Phormion), 
(ifivai draa^i eni (xtuc, u)c ispoc iv. 12, vii. 3o. 
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would theAihenian admiral Fhormion have been, if he could 
have witnessed the fleets and theorderofbattleat Arginuss! 

Kallikratidas himself, with the ten Lacedaemonian 
Battle of ships, was on tibe right of his fleet: on the left 
^efeat^of”” BoBotians and Euboeans, under the 

the^acedfe- BoBotiau admiral Thrasondas. The battle was 
death^of” obstinately contested, first by the two 

SaUikrtL fleets in their original order; afterwards, when 
tides. all order was broken, by scattered ships mingled 
together and contending in individual combat. At length 
the brave Xalhkratidas perished. His ship was in the act 
of driving against the ship of an enemy, and he himself 
probably (like Brasidas ^ at Pylus) had planted himself on 
the forecastle, to be the first in boarding the enemy or in 
preventing the enemy from boarding him — when the shock, 
arising from impact, threw him off his footing, so that he 
fell overboard and was drowned. ^ In spite of the dis- 
couragement springing from his death, the ten Lacedae- 
monian triremes displayed a courage worthy of his, and 
nine of them were destroyed or disabled. At length the 
Athenians were victorious in all parts: the Peloponnesian 
fleet gave way, and their flight became general, partly to 
Chios, partly to Phoksea. More tluin sixty of their ships 
were destroyed, over and above the nine Lacedaemonian, 
seventy-seven in all; making a total loss of above the half 
of the entire fleet. The loss of the Athenians was also 
severe — amounting to twenty-five triremes. They returned 
to Arginusse after the battle. 3 

The victory of ArgmussB afforded the most striking 
It ^ouid proof how much the democratical energy of 
have been Athens could vet accomplish, in spite of so 
(treeoe, and many years of exhausting war. Bulbar better 
Atben^^f been, if her energy W this oc- 

Kaihkra- casion had been less efficacious and successful. 
hean victor defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet, and the 
at Argi- death of their admirable leader — we must take 
nuBse the second as inseparable from the first, since 

* See Tbncyd. iv. 11. and unworthy of confidence Bee 

* Xenopb. Hellen. i. 6, 33. eicel an extellent note of Dr. Arnold 

5e Ka/ /i/paTidac ts euPa>ouo7)c on Tliucyd. iv. 12 — reapocting the 
vEux aTcoTceau); tc BdiXaaaav description given by Diodorus of 

7)901 dc. the conduct of Brasidas at Pylus. 

Ihe details given by Diodorus * Xenopb llellen. i. 6, 34; Dio 
about this battle and the exploits dor. xiii. BB, 100. 
of Kallikratidas are at once prolix 
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Kallikratidas was not the man to survive a defeat — were 
signal misfortunes to Athens herself. If Kallikratidas had 
gained the victory and survived it, he would certainly have 
been the man to close the Peloponnesian war; forMitylene 
must immediately have surrendered, and Konon with all 
the Athenian fleet there blocked up must have become his 
prisoners; which circumstance, coming at the back of a 
defeat, would have rendered Athens disposed to acquiesce 
in any tolerable terms of peace. Now to have the terms 
dictated at a moment when her power was not wholly 
prostrate, by a man like Kallikratidas, free from corrupt 
personal ambition, and of a generous Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism — would have been the best fate which at this 
moment could befall her; while to the Grecian world gen- 
erally, it would have been an unspeakable benefit, that in 
the re-org«nization which it was sure to undergo at the 
close ot the Vvai, the ascendant individual of the moment 
should be penetrated with devotion to the great ideas of 
Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic independence 
against the foreigner. The near prospect of such a benefit 
was opened by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas 
into the command, enabled him not only to publish his 
lofty profession of faith, but to show that he was prepared 
to act upon it, and for a time floated him on towards com- 
plete success. Nor were the envious gods ever more en- 
vious, than when they frustrated, by the disaster of Argi- 
uusse, the consummation which they had thus seemed to 
promise. The pertinence of these remarks will be better 
understood in the next chapter, when I ^ome to recoUi.iL 
the actual winding up of the Peloponnesian war under tht 
auspices of the worthless, but able, Lysander. It was into 
his hands that the command was re-transferred: a transfer 
almost frcfti the best of Greeks to the worst. We shall 
then see how much the sufferings of the Grecian vrorld, 
and of Athens especially, were aggravated by his individual 
temper and tendencies — and we shall then feel by contrast, 
how much would have been gained if the commander armed 
with such great power of dictation had been a Pan-Hellenic 
patriot. To have the sentiment of that patriotism enforced, 
at a moment of break-up and re-arrangeraent throughout 
Greece, by the victories leader of the day, with fci:*glc* 
hearted honesty and resolution, would have been a stimulus 
to all the better feelings of the Grecian ' ^ind such as no 
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other combination of circumstances could have furnished. 
The defeat and death of Kallikratidas was thus even more 
deplorable as a loss to Athens and Greece, than to Sparta 
herself. To his loft^r character and patriotism, even in so 
short a career, we vainly seek a parallel. 

The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to 
Safe escape li^teonikus at Mitylene by the admiral’s signal- 
of Eteoni boat. As 80011 as he heard it, he desired the 
fleet crew of the signal-boat to say nothing to any 
Mityiftnd one, but to go again out of the harbour, and 
to Chios. then return with wreaths and shouts of triumph — 
crying out that Kallikratidas had gained the victory and 
had destroyed or captured all the Athenian ships. All 
suspicion of the reality was thus kept from Konon and 
the besieged; while Eteonikus himself, affecting to believe 
the news, offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving; but gave 
orders to all the triremes to take their meal and depart 
afterwards without losing a moment; directing the masters 
of the tradingships also toputtheirproperty silently aboard, 
and get off at the same time. And thus, with little or no delay, 
and without the least obstruction from Konon, all these 
ships, triremes and merchantmen, sailed out of the harbour, 
and were carried off in safety to Ghiob, the wind being lair. 
Eteonikus at the same time withdrew his land-forces to 


Methymna, burning his camp. Konon thus finding himself 
unexpectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when 
the wind had become calmer, and joined the main Athenian 
fleet, which he found already on its way from Arginusse to 
JlLitylene. The fleet presently came to Mitylene, and from 
thence passed over to make an attack on Chios; which 
attack proving unsuccessful, they went forward to their 
ordinary station at Samos. i 

The news of the victory at Arginusae diffused joy and 
Athens for triumph at Athens. All the slaves who had 
the victory served in the armament were manumitted and 
tTon^arism promoted, according to promise, to the rights 
ftom*thV”* of Platgeans at Athens — a qualified species of 
Atiicnian*'* citizenship. Yet the joy was poisoned by 
seamVn on another incident which became known at the 


the disabled 
ships had 
not bA»n 
picked up 
nfter the 
battle. 


same time, raising sentiments of a totally 
opposite character, and ending in one of the 
most gloomy and disgraceful proceedings in all 
Athenian history. 


I Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 38; Diodor. xiii. 100. 
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Not only the bodies of the slain warriors floating 
about on the water had not been pioked up for burial! 
hut the wrecks had not been visited to preserve those 
who were yet living. The first of these two points, 
even alone, would have sufficed to excite a painful sen* 
timent of wounded piety at Athens. But the second point, 
here an essential part of the same omission, inflamed that 
sentiment into shame, grief, and indignation of the sharpest 
character. 

In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus and many 
other writers take notice of the first point, either ex- 
clusively, i or at least with slight reference to the second: 


^ See the narrative of Diodorus 
(xiii. lOo, 101, 102), where nothing 
is mentioned except about picking 
up the fl(i . I iMidies— ahe-it 

iho crime, and oilence in the eyes 
of the people, of omittingto secure 
burial to so many dead bodies. 
He docs not seem to have fancied 
that there were any Jiving hodif^s, 
or that it was a quo ,iiou between 
liie and death to su many of the 

C1CW8. 

Whereas if we follow the narrate 
ive of Xenophon i. 7), 

wu shall SCO that the question is 
put throughout about picking up 
the living men — the shipwrecltcd 
menj or the men belonging to, 
and still living aboard of, tho 
broken ships — avsXcaOori tooc. vao»- 
YQU 5 , TOO? ouoTO)roovT7?, ”00; xotTa- 
8ovTa; (Hellen. ii. 3, 32): compare 
especially ii. 3, 3B — icXeiv sri xac 
xaTaBcooruia? vaOc rai too? in ao- 
TU>v ayOpojKou? (i. (i, 36). The word 
vauaYo? does not mean a dead 
body, but a Jiving vian who has 
suffered shipwrtck: NauaYO? 

"j/io, ^Evo?, aaoXr,To# (says 

Meuelaus, Kurip. Helen. 457): also 
407--kai vb'J Ta/a? ^auay'ii:. dro- 
/eaa? <pi)oo? ’fc-Eensao/ e; 

Ac., agJiin r>38. It corresponds with 
t)io Latin naufragus—^inoTBii rate 
iiaufragiis assom Dum rogat, et 
piotci se tempestatc tuetur‘* (Ju- 


venal, xiv. SOI). ThucydidOs doo^ 
not use the word vauaYooc, but 
speaks of too? oexpoo? xai Ta vau- 
oYia, meaning by the latter word 
tho damaged ships with every per- 
son and thing on board. 

It 18 remarkable that Schneider 
and most other commentators on 
Xenophon, Stur/. in his Lexicon 
Xcuophontoum (v a^aipsaic), Stall* 
baum ad Platon. ^ pnl. Socrat. c. 
20. p 32, Sievers, Comment, ad 
Xenoph. Hellen. p. .31, Porch- 
lia miner, Die Athenor und Sokra- 
lOs, p. 30—31. Berlin, 16.«7,— and 
otliers-all treat this event as if it 
were nothing but a question of 
picking up dead bodies for sepul- 
ture. Thib IS s C'lniplete misii 
terpretatioii of Xenophon; not 
merely because the word vxuaYoc, 
which he uses four several times, 
moans a Jiving 2yer3onf hut because 
there are two oihor passages, which 
leave absolutely no doubt abont 
tho matter — Il7o^Y®s "i? e? 'tqv 
sxxXTjffiav, tpvryui# eti xcoyou: x/- 
tpittov au)9fjv7i' cxiaxeXXsi^ 8 
aOxuiTOu? ttr“o)Xo|xevou?, eav 
oioOt, , ana^^ziXai xm Sr^po), 
ot ffxpaxTjYol o6x xxelXov 
xo TOO? apijxooc 6 tcso x-^c 
? taxpi8o ? Y ^ ^ ' u“ 

(ii. 3, 35), Thera nienOs, when vin- 
dicating himself, before tho oli- 
gareby of Thir' two years aftex- 

*2 E 
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which latter, il<*vertheless, stands as far the gravest in the 
State of the cstim ite of every impartial critic, and was also 
tacts about the most violent in its effect upon Athenian 
feelings. Twenty-five Athenian tnreints had 
the men left been ruined along with most of thoir ciews, 
in them heeled over or disabled, with thtii 

oars destroyed, no masts, nor any means of moving — mere 
hulls partially broken by the impact ot an enemy’s ship, 
and gradually filling and sinking. The original ciew ot 
each was 200 men The field ot battle (it we may ust that 
word for a space ot sea) \ias strewed with these wricks, 
the men lemaining on board being helpless and unable to 
get away — lor the ancient trireme cairied no boat, noi any 
aids toi escape And there were moreover, floating about 
men who had tallou overboard, or were tiding to mm 
their lives by means of accidental spars oi einptj^ casks It 
was one ot the piivileges of a iia\al \h lor>, that tlu p iit^ 
who gamed it could sail over the field of battle, and thub 
assist then own helpless or wounded comrades aboaid the 
disabled ships, i taking captive, oi «;oTnetimes killing tlie 
( on cspoiiding persons beloiKTiiig to the enemy Act oi ding 
even to the speech made m the Athenian ])ublic asstuibl^ 
afterwards, by Eui^ptolemus, the detender of the accused 
generals, there were twelve triremes with their crews on 
board lying in the condition just described Tins is an 
admission by the defence, and theiefore the mini mum oi 
the reality there cannot possibly have been icwei , but 
there were probably several more, out ot the w hole tweiity- 
f /e stated by Xenophon. 2 No step being taken to presei ve 


wards, tor his conduct in accusing 
the generals, says that the gener 
als brought th ir own destruction 
upon themselves 1 y accusing him 
first, and by saying that the men 
on the disabled ships might have 
been saved with proper diligenci 
— 950X0 YOf (the generals') olov 

TS fi/ot ouioai Toj? a^6pa<;, 

TpoEfx-voiou 00 , 5-o/eobai, 
o'-oic/eoyTSc (uxjv'o These pissages 
place the point beyond dispute, 
that the generals were accused of 
having neglected to save the livts 
of I n on the point of being 
drowned, and who by their neglect 


afterwards were drowned— not of 
having negleetod to pick up dead 
bodies tor sepulture Tins inisiii 
torpretation of the commentator 
18 hero ot the gravest import It 
alters completely the critjoisms 
on the proci cdings at Athena 

• heo Thucyd i 60, 51 

* Xonopli U* lion i 6, M Aru>- 
/ono 6c 'OK fjL^v 

raitt XQtl *1X031/ OtJTOie O *0( VOlf, 

eXTO? 6MYUi; Ti)/ r o? Tij# rpoo- 
e<eyO-v-n v 

bchneider in his note, ind Mr 
Mitlord in his History, ixirtss 
surprise at the discrcpaiiey hetwuen 
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them, the surviving portion, wounded as well as unwounded, 
of these crews, were left to he gradually drowned as each 
disabled ship went down. If any of them escaped, it wa.s 
by unusual goodness of swimming — by finding some for- 
tunate plank or spar — at any rate by the disgrace of 
throwing away their arms, and by some method such as no 
wounded man would be competent to employ. 

The first letter from the generals which communicated 
the victory, made known at the same time the Debpatch of 
loss sustained in obtaining it. It announced, 
doubtless, the fact which we read in Xenophon, 
that tw'enty-five Athenian triremes had been that a storm 
lost, with nearly all their crews; specifying, we ^^nt^dthem 
may be sure, the name of each trireme which from saving 
had so perished; for each trireme in the 
AtheniJiTi like modern ships, liad its own 

name.i It mentioned at the same time that no stei^ 

the number twelve which appears and the order given to Tlicramen^'*. 
Ill the speech of Eur> ptolemus, During that interval, undoubtedly 
and tlie number givon aoiwc of che disabled ships went 

by Xenophon. down or fame to pieces* if we are 

But, first, we are not to suppose to believe Euryptolemus, thirteen 
XeiKiphon to guarantee those out of the twenty-five must have 
assertions as to inatt<TS of fact thus disappeared, so that their 
whu'ii he gives aw coining from cr<*w« were already drowned, anil 
liUryptolemus; who, a*, an ad- no more than twelve remained 
vocate speaking in the at>>embly, floating for Theramenos to visit, 
might take groat liberties with the even had he been ever so active 
truth. Aod ever so much favoured by 

Next, Xenophon speaks of the weather, 
total number of ships ruined or I distrust the statement of Eu- 
disabled in action: Euryptolemus ryptoleinus, and bi licvo that he 
speaks of the total number of most probably underrated tlio 
wrecks afloat and lapable of being number. But assuming him to be 
visited so as to rescue the hufTerers correct, this will only show how 
at the subsequent moment when much the generals were to blame 
the generals directed the squadron (as we shall hereafter remark) for 
under Thcrameiids to go out for not having seen to the viBit.ition 
the rescue. It is to be remembered of tbo wrecks before they went 
that the generals went baok to back to their moorings at Argi 
Arginusie from the battlo, and nusa*. 

there determined (according to * Boockk, in his instructive vol- 
their own statement) to send out uiiie— Urkuiiden fiber das AttiBcbo 
from thence a squadron for visit- Kec-Wesen (vii. p. 84 seq.) gives, 
ing the wrecks. A certain interval from inscriptions, a long list of 
of time must therefore have elapsed the names of \theiiian triremes, 
between tbo close of the aotion, between b.o. 8b *nd 322. All the 

2 £ 2 
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whatever had taken by the victorious survivors to 

save their woundtd and drowning countrymen on board the 
sinking ships. A storm had arisen (such was the reason 
assigned), so violent as to render all such intervention 
totidly impracticable. i 

It is so much the custom, in dealing with Grecian 
Justifaabie history, to presume the Athenian people to be 
wrath and a Set of children or madmen, whose feelings it is 
Ty^pathy worth while to try and account for— that 1 

of the A the- have been obliged to state these circumstances 
treme”e^ somewhat at length, in order to show that the 
oitement mixed sentiment excited at Athens by the news 
^pTan^es'^of battle of Argmusm was perfectly natural 

the drown- and justifiable. Along with joy for the victory, 
ed men. there was blended horror and remorse at the 
fact, that so many of the brave men who had helped to gain 
it, had been left to perish unheeded. The friends and re- 
latives of the crews of these lost triremes were of course 
foremost in the expression of such indignant emotion. The 
narrative of Xenophon, meagre and confused as w'ell as 
unfair, presents this emotion as if it were someihing cause- 
less, factitious, pumped up out of the standing irascibility 
of the multitude by the artifices of Theramen^s, Kallixenus, 
and a few others. But whatever may have been done by 
these individuals to aggravate the public excitement, or 
pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly the excitement itself 
w^as spontaneous, inevitable, and amply justified. The very 
thought that so many of the brave partners in the victory 
hpj been left to drown miserably on the sinking hulls, 
without any effort, on the part of their generals and com- 
rades near, to rescue them — was enough to stir up all the 
sensibilities, public as well as private, of the most passive 
nature, even in citizens who were not related to the de- 
ceased — much more in those who were so. To expect tliat 
the Athenians would be so absorbed in the delight of the 

names are feminine * some curious, tou <\r||jioxpaTia , Xaipc- 

We have a long list also of the oTpx-oj -pY^>^ 

Athenian ship builderb. since the ' Xenoph Htllcn i 7, 4 'On 
name of the builder is commonly yjp a//ou /vOt^-tovto 

btated in the inscription along (oi OTpvTTj^oi) eirio'o)>)i ersfislxvu: 
niith that of the ship— F & 7 apic, (Theramom s) pL7pTOpio^ xai ertsfi- 
'AXeSipL-ioo kpyoi;— 2eip^ ’Apisjxo- fpa* 01 CTp 7 T/)Yoi ec t/); ,-Jou)Tj; xal 
yoitoj -pYo#— L / £u (i c piot, Ap/e- e? tov 6:^uov, aX)o O'iSc# alTiuL>|xs«oi 
X u> ipfo^— ’L rloci , Ajoio-pa- to# /ei|xuj#a. 
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victory, and in gratitude to the generals who had com- 
manded, as to overlook such a desertion of perishing war^ 
riors, and such an omission of sympathetic duty — is, in my 
judgement, altogether preposterous; and would, if it weie 
true, only establish one more vice in the Athenian people, 
besides those which they really had, and the many more 
with which they have been unjustly branded. 

The generals in their public letter accounted for their 
omission by saying that the violence of the storm The geuer- 
was too great to allow them to move. First, was 
this true as matter of fact? Next, had there JnSyiUcted 
been time to discharge the duty, or at the least to come 
to trj’ «Tnd discharge it, before the storm came 
on to be so intolerable? Th(*se points required examination. 
The generals, while honoured with a vote of thanks forth*- 
victory, were superseded, and directed to come home; all 
except jvonoii, who having been blocked up at Mitylene, 
was not concerned in the question. Two new colleagues, 
riiilokles and Adoimantus, were named to go out and join 
him. t The generals probably received the notice of their 
recall at Samos, and came home in consequence; reaching 
Athens seemingly about the end of SeptembeT* or beginning 
of October — the battle of Arginusee having been fought in 
August UX) B.c. Two of the generals, however, Protomachus 
and Aristogenes, declined to come: warned of the displeasure 
of the people, and not confiding in their own case to meet 
it, they preferred to pay the price of voluntary exile. The 
other six, Perikles, Lysias. Jhomedon, Erasinides, Aristo- 
krates, and Tlirasyllus (Archestratus, one of the original 
ten, having died at Mitylene 2), came without their two 
colleagues; an unpleasant augury for the result. 

On their first arrival, Archedemus, at that time an 
acceptable popular orator, and exercising some 
magistracy or high office which we cannot dis- non of th(» 
tinctly make out-**, imposed upon Erasinides a 
fine to that limited amount which was within Senate and 
the competence of magistrates without the sane- 
tion of the Dikastery — and accused him besides " ’ 

^ Xonopli. Hellon. i. 7, 1; Dio- Diodorus makes the mistake of 
dor. xii. 101 — en'i |jl6v talking about nothing but ’ 

aTpaT/)Yonc etty^vouv, irA ok tuj xs- hodtes, in place of the living vaoa- 
piioetv aTonpoo? to'Jc 0 “«p tl®" spoken of by Xenophon. 

(xo^'oe tsts)sut7)x4ti;, Cie- * liysias, Ot*<* xxl. t'AnoXoYia 

TiOtjoav. Au>po6oxi«<) sect. .il. 

I huvo hofore remarked that * Xeiioph. Helleu. i. 7. 2. Arche- 
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before the Dikaftery; partly for general misconduct in his 
command, partly on the specific charge of having purloined 
some public money on its way from the Hellespont, 
Erasinides was found guilty, and condemned to be im- 
prisoned, either until the money was made good, oi perhaps 
until farther examination could take place into the other 
alleged misdeeds. 

This trial of Erasinides took place before the generals 
were summoned before the Senate to give then formal ex- 
position respecting the recent battle and the subsequent 
neglect of the drowning men. And it might almost seem as 
if Archedemus wished to impute to Eiasmides exclusively, 
apart from the other generals, the blame of that neglect, a 
distinction, as will hereafter appeal, not holly uni ounded 
If however any such design was entertained, it did not 
succeed When the generals \vent to explain then case 
before the Senate, the decision of that body was decidedly 
unfavourable to all of them, though w e hd\ e no particulars 
of the debate which passed. On the proposition of the 
Senator Tiinokrates, ^ a resolution was passe d that the other 
five generals preseht should be placed in custody, as well 
as Erasinides, and thus handed over to the public assembly 
for consideration of the case.** 


ddmuB IB described is -yj, Aen. 
>etac Eni|jieXoj{jL:/o^ What is meant 
by these words, none of the com- 
mentators can explain in a. satis 
factory manner The text must he 
covupt Some coniecture like 
that of Dobree seems plausible, 
some words like h^xjL-zq(i or 
T^C BexaTEjaecuc — having reference 
to the levying of the tithe in the 
Hellespont, which would furnish 
reasonable ground for the pro 
ceeding of Archedemus against 
Erasinidfis 

The office held by Archedemus, 
whatever it was, must have been 
sufficiently exalted to confer upon 
him the power of imposing the 
fine of limited amount called ext- 
PoXij 

I hep ate to identify this Arche- 
ddmus with the person of that 


mme mentioned in the Memora- 
bilia of X nop on, ii 0 'J h ro 
seems no similarity at all in the 
p lilts of character iiotuid 

Ihc popular oi it( r Aichcdtinus 
was derided by Pupolis and Ans 
tophanes as having sore eyes and 
as h ivn g gjt Ins citi/i nship 
Without a piopcr title to it (sto 
Arist pliiii llari 419—508, with 
the Scholia) lie also is ch irgcd 
in a line of an ontion of I >sia8 
sMth having embe/rli. 1 the pul lie 
money (L^si IS cont Alkihiad sect 
2 j Orat XIV 

* Xeuoph Iffl en 1 7, 3 T [jlo- 
xpv-oj? 8 eirj#-oq, ?Ti yai “ooc 
«> > 0U« /pT] o = 0e;Ta- e; tov 
♦“YiP-o* rapoFrfjO/j;otij q PouXy) 

EfYja- 

* Xenoph Hcllon i 7, 4 
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the public 
assembly— 
Tlieramcn^s 
accu^ps the 
ppuprals as 
f{uilty of 
omittiiif;; to 
bave the 
drowninp; 
men. 


The public asseiubly was accordingly held, and the 
generals were brouglit before it. We are here Debate in 
told who it was that appeared as their principal 
accuser, along with several others; though un- 
fortunately we are left to guess what were the 
topics on which they insisted. Theramenes w^as 
the man who denounced them most vehemently, 
as guilty of leaving the crews of the disabled 
triremes to be drowned, and of neglecting all 
efforts to rescue them. He appealed to their own public 
letter to the people, officially communicating the victory; 
in which letter they made no mention of having appointed 
any one to undertake the duty, nor of having any one to 
blame for not performing it. The orni'^sion therefore was 
wholly their own; they might have performed it, and ought 
to be punished for so cruel a brea<m of duty. 

Thi generals could not have a more formidable enemy 
than Therameiies. We have had occasion to Effect of the 
follow him, during the revolution of the Four 
Hundred, as a long-sighted as w^ell as tortuous 
politician: he had since been in high military 
command, a partaker in victory with Alkihiades 
at Ky/iku^ and elsewhere: and he had served as trierarch 
ill the victory of Arginusa? itself. His authority therefore 
was naturally high, and told for much, when he denied the 
justification which the generals had set up, founded on the 
.severity of the storm. According to him, they might have 
])ieked up tlie drowning men. and ought to have done so: 
either they might have done so before the storm came on 
— or there never was any storm of sufficient gravity to 
prevent tliein: upon their heads lay the responsibility of 
omishioii. » Xenophon, in his very meagre narrative, does 
not t(‘ll us ill express words, that Theramenes contradicted 
the generals as to the storm. But thal he did so contradict 
them, })oint blank, is implied distinctly in that which 
Xenophon alleges him to have said. It seems also tliat 
Thrasybulus — another trierarch at Arginus®, and a man 


accusation 
b> Thera- 
me lira's upon 
thi> as- 
sembly. 


* Xenoph. Hollon i. 7, 4 . Mexa 
6e xai^xa, syxXrjaia cYc^exo, av xdiv 
oxpofxrjYm^ xaxT)Yoprj'>q a) / o t re 
xai BrjpajxgvTjC fia)i-xa, 5i- 
xaioui; ai;ai /eyuw Kr,yt>* 
uicoa^civ, Sioxiouxa;siXovxo 


TO’Jc vau7Yi, "O-i pi. j Yap 

oooevoc a)/oo xa6r,Kxo;xo, a-'- 
ax»i)r)# eita'iakxvue piapxupio • xai 
t-apyx* oi ffxpixrjoi tc 
rxi £« XTji a)Xo oi5a/ alxim- 

fxzfoi f, to/ /,;ip X. 
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not only of eqtal consequence, but of far inoie estimable 
character — conoaT«*ed with Theramenes in this same ac- 
cusation of the generals, i though not standing forward so 
prominently m the t ase He too there tore must have denied 
the reality ol the storm, or at least, the tact ot its being so 
instant alter the battle or so teriible as to forbid all effort 
for the relief of these Uiovvning seamen 

The case ol the generals, as it stood befoie the Athe- 
Defonce ot man public, was completely alteied when men 
generals like Theramenes and Thi as) bulus stood toi w ai d 
aferm^that as their accusers Doubtless what was sxid by 
they bad these two had been said by others before, in the 
mihsioned ^»enate and eKewheie, but it was now publicl) 
Theramen advanced b) men ot influence, as well a^^ pei- 

uudenai'r tictly cogiiiz int of tlic fact And weaic thus 

the dutj enabled to gather iiidiit etl) (what tlic nariati\e 
of Xenophon, studiousl) keeping btcktheeist anainst the 
geneials does not directlv bring forward) that though tin 
generals afhrmed the stoiin, there were others present who 
denred it — thus putting in contro\eisy the metter of fad, 
which toimed their solitiry justification Moreover wt 
come, in following the answer made bj the generals in the 
public asseinbl) to Tliei amines and Tliiasj bulus — to anew 
point in the ease, which Xenophon lets out as it wen iii- 
diiectly, and in that contused maiinci which pervades his 
whole nariati\e ot the transaction It is howivti i new 
point of eytieme moment The generxls leplied th it it aii^ 
oiiM was to blam€ toi not ba\iiig picked up thi diowning 
ini n, it was ThcraintiKs and 1 hiasj bulus theinscJM s for 
it was the) two, to whom, together with variius othei 
trierarchs lud with tort)-eigbt tiiiunes, the generals had 
expressly c mhded the performance ot this dut) it was 
they two who weie responsible for its omission, not the 
geneials Nevertheless they ftlie gentials) made no chargi 
against Theramenes and Thrasybulus well Knowing than 

* ihat Ihrasybulua coucurrpd fi < rr /» piio oc ‘ivoti toxu>Xj 
with 'Iheramer b in at cubing tie ax; ti] a^aipcaiv 
iifenerals ia intimated m the rcpl) The flural >ac ryop jait shown 
which Xenophon repr sr i ts th that llraa^bulis as well as Ihcra 
generals to have made o ", f)— inenes stood forward t')a((UbO the 
Kai ojy, S-ci ye xa-T)Y ficiv generals, thr ugh tho latter vas the 
rtfiio , epxaav ^ joo|x«Qa (paaxrvT most prcmineut and violent 
aoTou xtxiojc tvai , aX>a 
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the storm had rendered the performance of the duty ab- 
solutely impossible, and that it was therefore a complete 
jubtification for one as well as for the other. They (the 
generals) at least could do no more than direct competent 
men like these two trierarchs to perform the task, and 
assign to them an adequate squadron for the purpose; 
while they themselves with the main fleet went to attack 
Eteonikus, and relieve Mitylene. Diomedon, one of their 
number, had wished after the battle to employ all the ships 
in the fleet for the preservation of the drowning men, 
without thinking of anything else until that was done. 
Erasinides, on the contrary, wished that all the fleet should 
move across at once against Mitylene: Thrasyllus said that 
they had ships enough to do both at once. Accordingly it 
was agreed that each general should set apart three ships 
from his division, to make a squadron of forty-eight ships 
under Tiirabynulus aii<l Thcrainenes. In making these 
statements, the generals produced pilots and others, men 
actually in the battle, as witnesses in general confirmation. 

Here then, in this debate before the assembly, were 
two new and important points publicly raised. 

Eii-bt, Thcrameneb and Thrasybulus denounced the^generaia 
tht‘ generaK as guilty of the death of these not 
neglected men: next, the generals affirmed that {hircoSf-* 
they had delegated the duty to Theramenes and mission in 
Thrasybulus ihcmbolves. If this latter were despatch, 
really true, how came the generals in their 
official do.sjiatcli first sent home, to say nothing about it? 
Euryptolemus, an advocate of the generals (speaking in a 
bubsequeiit stage of the proceedingb. though we can hardly 
doubt that the same topics were also urged in this very 
assembly), while blaming the generals for such omission, 
ascribed it to an ill-placed good-nature on their part, and 
reluctance to bring Theramenes and Thrasybulus under 
the displeasure of the people. Most of the generals (he 
said) were disposed to mention the fact in their official 
despatch, but were dissuaded from doing so by Perikles 
and Diomedon; an unhappy dissuasion (in his judgement), 
which Theramenes and Thrasybulus had ungratefully re- 
quited by turning round and accusing them all.* 

* Xenoph. IT 'lion, i 7, 17. Eury- yovTa?, PouXofievouc ircix-ti# ypijx* 
ptolomus says— K9Ty;YopiL julcv oO/ fxara xaiOjii;, oti e-:c- 

ojTUi;, OTi TO'j« ^uvdp- Tcf) 0r^oxpLSr xai Bpaaj^ojXoi 
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This remarkable statement of Eurjptolomus, as to the 
Different mtei'i+ion of the generals m working tlu oihcial 
account despatc^h, brings us to a closer consideiation of 
ihodorus what really passed between them on the one 
side, and Theraraenes and Thrasybulus on the 
other; which is difficult to make out cleaily, but which 
Diodorus represents in a manner completely different fioin 
Xenophon. Diodorus states that tho generals wire 
prevented partly by the storm, paitly by the latigue and 
reluctance and alaim of their own seamen, from taking 
any steps to pitk up (what he calls) the dead bodies 
for burial — that they suspected Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus, who went to Athens before them, ot intending 
to accuse them before the people — and thatloi thisieason 
they sent home intimation to the people that they had 
given special ordeis to the'^e two trierarchs to peiform 
the duty. When these letteis were read in the public 
assembly (Diodorus says), the Athenians were excessively 
indignant against Theramenes, who however defended 
himself effectively and completel^\, throwing the blame 
back upon the generals. He was thus loiced, against his 
own will and in sell-detcnce, to become the accuse r of the 
generals, carrying with him his numtious In ends and 
partisans at Athens. And thus the generals, by trying to 
rum Theiamenes, finally brought condemuation upon 
themselves. i 

Such IS the nairative of Diodorus, in which it is 
implied that the generals never really gave any specnil 
orders to Theramenes and Thrasybulus, but falsely assorted 
a‘ erwards that they had done so, m order to disci edit the 
accusation of Theramenes against themselves To a ceitain 
extent, this coincides with what was asserted hyTheraniencs 
himseli two years aHerwards in his defence before the 
Thirty — that he was not the fust to accuse the g( nerals — 
they were the fust to accuse him, affirming that they had 

TS— otpaxo^ta xoti ---Ta Tpirp 51 / iceiTct , placing; a coinim, after 
Gf ^eXesOai tojq 01 Cs ojx /p/o -jtq I Ins is unusual, but 

c(Vci)o4To Lira ' 7 ] j odTicc/ n^t iiiidmisbiblc To persuade i 

•f/ooffu, loiflr apLorptaiovTcuv min to alter his opinion 01 his 

vai a*Tt Op vo/ conduct might be expressed by 

J7t’ te xtti ”1 ui; eiti ice 0 though it would more prop 

poj> JOfie^ocxi^Sj/euCiUJi^ a*co/eaQj(i crly be expressed by a/aiceiOeiv 
Wo Trust here construe cicci37# see ex laQir), fhucyd in 32 
IB equivalent to ica^ or p. > Diodor xiii 100, 101 
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ordered him to undertake the duty, and that there was no 
sufficient reason to him from performing it — they were 
the persons who distinctly pronounced the performance of 
the duty to be possible, while he had said from the 
beginning that the violence of the storm was such as even 
to forbid any movement in the water; much more, to 
prevent rescue of the drowning men. i 

Taking the accounts of Xenophon and Diodorus 
together, in combination with the subsequent Probable 
accusation and defence of Thcramcnes at the version of 
time of the Thirty — and blending them so as to whiJh^thl" 
reject as little as possible of either — 1 think it facts really 
probable that the order for picking up the 
exposed men was really givenbythe generals to Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus, and other trierarchs; but that^ first, a fatal 
interval wr.s allowed to elapse between the close of the 
battle and the giving of such order — next, that the forty- 
eight triremes talked of for the service, and proposed to 
be furnished by drafts of three out of each general’s division, 
were probjihly never assembled — or if they assembled, 
were so lit tie zealous in the business as to satisfy themselves 
very easily that the storm was too dangerous to brave, and 
that it was now too late. For when we read the version 
of the transaction even as given by Euryptolcmus, we see 
plainly that none of the generals, except Diomedon, was 
eager in the performance of the task. It is a memorable 
fact, that of all the eight generals, not one of them 
undertook the business in person, although its purpose 
was to save more than a thousand drowning coiiiracles from 
death. 2 Jn a proceeding where every interval even of 


* X(Mioph. Helleii, ii. 3 , ." 5 . If 
ThoramenOs really did say, in the 
actual discussions at Athens on tho 
conduct of the generals, that which 
he here asserts himself to have 
said (VIZ. that tho violence of the 
storm rendered it impossible for 
any one to put to sea), his accusa- 
tion against the generals must have 
been grounded upon alleging that 
they might have performed the duty 
at an earlier moment; before th'*y 
came hack from tho battle— before 
the storm arose— before they gave 
the order to him. But I think it 


most prob.*ible that he misrepre- 
sented at tlio later period what he 
had said at the earlier, and that 
he did not, during the actual dis- 
cussions, admit the Miflficii'ncj' of 
the storm as fact and justification* 
^ The total number of shi))s lost 
with all tlioir crews was twenty- 
nve, of which tho aggregate crews 
(speaking in round numbers) would 
be 500(1 men. Now we may fairlj 
calculate that each one of thu dis- 
abled ships would have on board 
lialf her crew, or lOO men, after the 
action : not mors 'lan half would 
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five minutes was precious, they go to work in the most 
dilatory manner, by determining that each general shall 
furnish three ships and no more, from his division. Now 
we know from the statement of Xenophon, that towards 
the close of the battle, the ships on both sides were much 
dispersed. ^ Such collective direction therefore would not 
be quickly realised; nor, until all the eight fractions were 
united, together with the Samians and others, so as to 
make the force complete, would Theramenes feel bound 
to go out upon his preserving visitation. He doubtless 
disliked the service — as we see that most of the generals 
did — while the crews also, who had just got to land alter 
having gained a victory, were thinking most about rest 
and refreshment, and mutual congratulations.- All were 
glad to find some excuse for staying in their moorings 
instead of ^oing out again to buffet what was doubtless 
unfavourable weather. Partly troin this want of zeal, 
coming in addition to the original delay — partly from the 
bad weather — the duty remained unexecuted, and the seamen 
on board the damaged ships were left to perish uiui‘'Sisted. 

But presently arose the delicale,yet unavoidable question, 
“How are we to account ior the omission of this sacred 
duty in our official despatch to the Athenian people?’' Here 
the generals difiered among themselves, as Euryptolemus 
expressly states: Perikles and Diomcdon earned it, dodiiibt 
the judgement of their coUeagiies, that in the uifiual 
despat ch^( which was necessarily such as could be agreed 
to by all) nothing should be said about the delegation to 
Theramenes and others; the whole omission being relerred 
tj the terrors of the storm. But though such was the 
tenor of the official report, there w as nothing to hinder 

have been slam or drovvned in the umph, felicitation, and onjoynient. 
combat. Even ten disabled ‘<hips Ihey had visitid the wiocksand 
would thus contain 1000 livii < picked up both the lixinfr men i n 
men, wounded and unwoundeu board and the floating budics, hi- 
lt will be seen therefore that 1 fote tliej wont ashore It is re- 
have understated the number ot mirkable that the ilthcniaiis on 
lives in danger. that occasion were so completely 

* Xenoph. Ilellen. i. 0, 33. overpowered by the immensity of 

» We road in Tliucydidfls (vii. 73) their disaster, that they never even 
how impossible it was to prevail thought of asking permission (al- 
on the Syracusans to make any wayb giantcd by the victors when 
military movement after thoir last asked) to pick up their dead or 
marit le victory in tlie Great Har- visit th ii wrecks (viii. 72). 
bour, when they were full of in- 
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the generals from writing home and communicating 
individually with their friends in Athens as each might 
think fit; and in these unofficial communications, from 
them as well as from others who went home from the 
armament — communications not less efficacious than the 
official despatch in determining tlie tone of public feeling 
at Athens — they did not disguise their convictions that the 
hlame of not performing the duty belonged to Theramenes. 
Having thus a man like Theramenes to throw the blame 
upon, they did not take pains to keep up the story of the 
intolerable storm, but intimated that there had been nothing 
to hinder him from performing the duty if he had chosen. 
]t is this which he accuses them of having advanced against 
him, so as to place him as the guilty man before the 
Athenian public: it w'as this which made him, hi retaliation 
and self-^eit‘x.«w, violent and unscrupulous in denouncing 
them as the persons really blameable. i As they had made 
light of the alleged storm, in casting the blame upon him — 
BO he again made light of it, and treated it as an insufficient 
excuse, in his dcnunciatioris against them; taking care to 
make good use of their ofiicial despatch, winch virtually 

* Xeiiopb. Ilrllon. ii. 8, 32. The annament ithelf. And when The- 
light in -which I her© place the ranion6t) in his reply says, tnat the 
conduct of Theramenes is not only gencraU themselves made commn- 
coiucideut with Diodorus, hut -with uicatious in liio same tenor, ihete 
the Tcpreaeulations oi KrAUav, the is uo reason -wh-y -we should -not 
violnnt enemy of Therameues, uu- helievc him ; in spite of their joint 
dor the f'orcrnmeiit of the Thirty ofiicial despatch, wherein they niad& 
- -jus*t bofoxu ho was going to put no racMitioii of bim<-and in spit*. 
Thcrainonc'i to death— oe toi ot their spoech in the public as- 
Of; xyyjlc.'^ av£)cafjai into ruiv seinbly afteruards, where the pre- 
oTf. '"/jyu)# “o«j; xaT7G'j ’ VOr, /ofico# viouB official letter fettered theiu. 
ci Ttapl aoToc and prevented them from accusing 

oiy a ofxcvo? tuiv srpy- him, forcing them to adhere to the 

zri'fitj/ xaTTjyopto; aitex-reist^ aO- statement first made of the all- 
T 0 o I ; a 7 0 t o ^ n e p i c ui e i Tj sufliciency of the «torra. 

(Xen vf sup.). The main facta which wc here 

Here it stands admitted that the find vstablixliod even b> the cue- 
first impression at Athens was (as mics of fheramcn^s, are— 1. That 
Diodoius states expressly) that Theramenes accused the generals 
TTii‘riimen3s -was ordcied to pick because he found himself in danger 
up thti men on the wrecks — might of being punished for the neglect, 
liavo done it if he had taken 2. That his eui mies, who charj d 
proper xtaiiis — and was to blame tor him with the broach of duty, did 
not doing it. Now how did this not admit the storm as an excuse 
impression arise V Of course through for him. 
couiiuuuicutions received from the 
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exonerated him, by its silence, from any concern in the 
matter. 

Such is the way in which I conceive the iclatioiis to 
JuBtiflca- have stood between the generals on one side and 
tion of the Theramenes on the other, having regard to all 
hSw that is said botli in Xenophon and in Diodorus 

valid?— But the comparative account of blame and 
storm recrimmation between these two paitits is not 
Escape of the most important fcatuie ot the case Tlu 
utoonikub j,QQiiy serious inquiry is, as to tht iiiteusity oi 
mstant occuirence ot the storm \Vas it really so instant 
and so dangerous, that the duty of visiting the wi£ck>. 
could not be performed, cither be foie the ships went back 
to Aiginusas, or atterwaids^ If we take the circumstamts 
of the case, and apply them to the habits and fcilings ot 
the English navy — if we suppose more than 1000 seamin, 
late comiades in the victor}, distiibuUd among twcnt\ 
damaged and hclpkss hulls, awaiting the moment when 
these hulls would hll and consign them all to a watt z} 
grave — it must have been a fiiglitlul storm indeed, winch 
would force an English admiial e>en to go back to his 
moorings, leaving these men so exposed— oi which would 
deter him, if he were at his mooimgs, fiom sending out 
the very hrst and neaiest ships at hand to save them And 
granting the danger to be such, that he L^oitated to give 
the order, there w ould probably be found ofheers and men 
to volunteer against the most desperate risks, m a cause 
so piofoundly moving all then best sympathies. Now 
unfortunately for the character of Athenian gcneials, 
o&cerb, anu men, at Aiginussp — foi the blame belongs, 
though in unequal propcjitions, to all ot them — there 
exists here stiong presumptive prooi that the storm on this 
occasion was not such as would have deteired any Giecian 
seamen animated by an earnest and courageous sense of 
duty We have only to advert to the conduct and escape 
ofEteonikus and the Peloponnesian fleet from Mi tyl one to 
Chios, recollecting that Mitylene was separated from the 
promontory of Kane on the Asiatic mainland, and from 
the isles of Arginusae, by a channel only 1 20 stadia broad ^ 
— about fourteen English miles. Eteonikus, apprised of 
the defeat by the Peloponnesian official signal-boat, desired 
th^t boat to go out of the harbour, and then to sail into it 

^ Strabo ziu p 617 
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again with deceptive false news, to the effect that the 
Peloponnesians had gained a complete victory: he then 
directed his seamen, after taking their dinners, to depart 
immediately, and the masters of the merchant vessels 
silently to put their cargoes aboard and get to sea also. 
The whole fleet, triremes and merchant vessels both, thus 
went out of the harbour of Mitylene and made straight for 
Chios, whither they arrived in safety; the merchant vessels 
carrying their sails, and having what Xenophon calls ‘‘a 
fair wind.i’’ Now it is scarcely possible that all this could 
have taken place, had there blow'u during this time an 
intolerable storm between Mitylene and Arginusae. If 
the weather was such as to allow of the sale transit of 
Eteonikus and all his fleet from Mitylene to Chios — it was 
not such to foim a legitimate obstacle capable oi 
dcterrin*^ ‘.'‘nerous Athenian seamen, still less a 

responsible officer, from sa\ing his comrades exposed on 
the wreiks near Arginusfe. Least of all was it such as 
ought to have hindered the attempt to save them — e\en n 
such attempt had proved unsuccessful. And here the 
gra\i1y of the S'n consists, in having remained inactive 
while the lirave men on the wTecks wTre lc*ft to be drowmed. 
All this reasoning, too, assumes the fleet to have been 
already brought back to its moorings at Arginusae; dis- 
cussing only liow much wao practicable to effect after that 
moment, and leaving untouched the no less important 
question, why the drowning men were not picked up 
before the fleet w^ent back? 

» Xenopli Hollen. i i , 37 ’l teo- One nees by the expresbion used 
viKO? 6c, s/c* (the sign il- by Xenophon respecting the pro- 

boat with upw<i of the pretended ceedings of Konou— that lie went 

victory) X7Tc->sov, Jluz ra harbour “ab soon 3*% ♦he 

Xia, x'Ji Tiic aTpy-iu)-7i5 rapr^y fzt/t wind became calmer’ —that it ble \ 
6ci';oroi£io‘J7i "ok; EfjLTopoK, 'o a strong wind, though in a direc- 
yr/pLaxa sjh |j.:vq'Jc ec tion favourable to cam the fleet 

itXoix otro'-lciv EC \iOrf, rj/ 6c to of Kteonikiib to Chios Koiion was 
icvcO|xa( 0 'jpio*t xsi tuc 'ptr^p^ic uiidei no paiticular nioMve to go 
T/)/ TayioTr,^. Aj'oc 6a to ireCo* out immediately he could afford 
UK^fsy c; 'q* -o erpaxo- to w ait until the wind became quite 

itEOov EfJL-pT^jxc Ki«(o^ 6c xaCicXxu- c\lm. The important fact is, that 
aac lac vauc. eicEi ot te to/£(i.ioi wind and leather were perfectly 

diro6 6p7xca7v, X7i 0 (x^epif/C eu- cnnipatiblo with, indeed i^eu 

6 17 IT Epo; 7 ^ 1 , TQic 'VOi;- iavourable to, the escape of the 

vaioic j] 0 /j a^rjYiJLCvoic tr rujv ’\pTi- I'clopouiicsiaii fleet from Mityleu^ 
vooauiv, E^pxae xa ncpi ’Ltso/i^ou. to Chios 
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I have thciight it right to go over these considerations, 
Feelings of ^0 ^he fair appreciation of so 

the A the- memorable an event — in order that the reader 
— how the^** may understand the feelings of the assembly 
case stood and the public of Athens, when the generals 
—decision™ siood before them, rebutting the accusations of 
adjourned Theramenes and recriminating in their turn 
to a future against him. The assembly had before them 
assem y. grave and deplorable fact, that several 

hundreds of brave seamen had been suffered to drown on 
the wrecks, without the least effort to rescue them. In 
explanation of this fact, they had not only no justification, 
at once undisputed and satisiactory — but not even any 
straightforward, consistent, and uncontradicted statement 
of tacts. There were discrepancies among the generals 
themselves, comparing their official with their unofficial, 
as well as with their present statements — and contradic- 
tions between them and Theramenes, each having denied 
the sufficiency of the storm as a vindication for tht‘ neglect 
imputed to the other. It was impossible that the assembly 
could be satisfied to acquit the generals, on such a pre- 
sentation of the case; nor could they well know how to 
apportion the blame between them and Theramenes. The 
relatives of the men left to perish would be doubtless in a 
state of violent resentment a gaiii&t one or other of ihetwo, 
perhaps against both. Under these circumstances, it coukl 
hardly have been the sufficiency of their deience — it must 
have been rather the apparent generosity of their conduct 
towards Theramenes, m formally disavowing all charge of 
neglect against him, though he had advanced a violent 
charge against them — w'hich produced the result that we 
read in Xenophon. The defence of the generals was 
listened to with favour and seemed likely to prevail with 
the majority. * Many individuals present offered themselves 

* Xenopb. Hellen. i. 7, 5-7. Mexd they actually did satisfy the pimple. 
5a TauTtt 01 aTpaTr,Yoi Ppax®* Tlio first words here cited Irom 

anO o^TiavrOf ou yorp TcpouTeOr) 97191 Xenophon do not imply that tlio 
Xoyo; /ata xov vop.o^. . . . generals were chocked or abridge d 

ioiauTa XeyovTce eiteiOov xov in their liberty of spi^aking before 
5^fio;. The imperfect tenee erci- the public assembly, but merely 
hot must be noticed ‘‘they tvere that no judicial trial and defence 
persuading,” or seemed in thv way were granted to them In judicial 
topi, suade, the people notcicetea/ defence, the person accused had a 
the aorist, which would mean that measured time for defence (by the 
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as bail for the generals, in order that the latter might be 
liberated from custody: but the debate had been so much 
prolonged (we see from hence that there must have been 
a great deal of speaking) that it was now dark, so that no 
vote could be taken, because the show of hands was not 
distinguishable. It was therefore resolved that the whole 
decision should be adjourned until ai^other assembly; 
but that in the meantime the senate should meet to 
consider what would bo the proper mode of trying and 
judging the generals — and should submit a proposition to 
tliat effect. 

It so chanced, that immediately after this first 
assembly, during the interval before the meet- occurreuce 
ing of the senate or the holding of the second of the fes- 
assembly, the three days of the solemn annual Ap4tu"na— 
festival called Apaturia intervened ; early days the ^reat 
in the ra'^ntb ul October. This was the character- jSmnuy’of 
istic festival of the Ionic race; handed down the lomc 
from a period anterior to the constitution of 
Kleisthenes, and to the ten new tribes each containing so 
many domes — and bringing together the citizens in their 
primitive unions of family, gens, phratry,&c,, the aggregate 
of which had originally constituted the four Ionic tribes, 
now superannuated. At the Apaturia the family cere- 
monies were gone through; marriages were enrolled, acts 
of adoption were promulgated and certified, the names of 
youthful citizen^rst entered on the gentile and phratric 
roll: sacrifices ^re jointly celebrated by these family 
assemblages to Zeus rhratrius, Athene, and other deities, 
accompanied with much festivity and enjoyment. A 
solemnity like this, celebrated every year, naturally pro- 
voked, in each of these little unions, questions of affectionate 
interest — “Who are those that were with us last year, but 
are not here now? The absent — where are they? The 
deceased — where or how did they die?” Now the crews 
of the twenty-five Athenian triremes, lost at the battle of 
Arginusse, (at least all those among them who were freemen) 
had been members of some one of these family unions, and 
were missed on this occasion. The answer to the above 
inquiry, in their case, would be one alike melancholy and 

clepsydra or water cloclc) alloied much lonffer than any einale 
to him, during which no one could speaker would be permitted to oc- 
intemipt him; a time douhtleee cupy in the pub'i'' aesembly. 
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revolting — “They fought like brave men and had their 
full share in th^ victory: their trireme was broken, disabled, 
and made a wreck, in the battle: aboard this wreck they 
were left to pensh, while their victorious generals and 
comrades made not the smallest effort to preserve them.” 
To hear this about fathers, brothers, and friends — and to 
hear it in the midst of a sympathising family circle — was 
well-calculated to stir up an agony of shame, sorrow, and 
anger, united; an intolerable sentiment, which required as 
a satisfaction, and seemed even to impose as a duty, the 
punishment of those who had left these brave comrades to 
perish. Manv of the gentile unions, in spite of the usually 
f^estive and cheerful character of the ApatuT ia, were so 
absorbed by this sentiment, that they clothed themselves 
in black garments and shaved their heads in token of 
mourning, resolving to present themselves in this guise at 
the coming assembly, and to appease the manes of their 
abandoned kinsmen by every possible effort to procure 
retribution on the generals. ^ 

Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst of 
Burst of the Apaturia as false and factitious, 

feeling at and the men in mourning as a number of hired 
the Apatu. impostors, got up by the amfices of Theramenes, a 
presented to destroy the generals. But the case was one 
by Xeno- in which no artifice was needed. The universal 
^ and self-acting stimulants of intense human 


> Lysias^ puts into one of his 
orations a similar expression re- 
specting the feeling at Athens to- 
V ards these gSnerals — Y]You^«voi 
XP^vai TU)v Ts8vfU)TU)v aps-^ rap’ 
cxeivuiv 6Utiv Xopeiy— Lysias cont. 
Eratosth. s. 37. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8. 0l ouv 
icspt Tov OrjpapitvTi# itapsaxeuaoav 
avOptoxouc pisXaia IpidTia ov- 
Tac, xal iv XPV x sx ap sv oo c 
xoXXooc ev TaoT^g ioprij, 
Tva rpo? *r7)v exx>7)alav « 

Stj 6'*ts? tuiv axo- 

X cu A. o T to V. 

Here I adopt substantially the 
statement of Diodorus, who gives 
a luster and more natural descrip- 
tion of the proceeding, represent- 
ing u as a spontaneous action of 


mournful au^indictive feeling on 
the part of the kinsmen of the 
deceased (xin lOl) 

Other historians of Greece, Dr. 
Thirlwall not excepted (Hist, of 
Greece, rh. xxx. vol iv p 117*125), 
follow Xenophon on this point. 
They treat the intense sentiment 
against the generals at Athens as 
"popular prejudices”— "excitement 
produced by the artifices of The- 
ramouAs” (Dr Thirlwall, p. 117*124). 
"TheramenAs (he says) hired a great 
number of persons to attend the 
festival, dressed in black, and with 
their heads shaven, as mourning 
for kinsmen whom they had lost 
in the 8ea*fight ” 

Yet Dr. Thirlwall speaks of the 
narrative of Xenophon in the most 
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sympathy stand here so prominently marked, that it is not 
simply superfluous but even misleading, to look behind for 
the gold and machinations of a political instigator. 
Theramenes might do all that he could to turn the public 
displeasure against the generals, and to prevent it from 
turning against himself : it is also certain that he did much 
to annihilate their defence. He may thus have had some 
influence in directing the sentiment against them, but he 
could have had little or none in creating it. Nay, it is not 
too much to say that no factitious agency of this sort could 
ever have prevailed on the Athenian public to desecrate 
such a festival as the Apaturia by all the insignia of 
mourning. If they did so, it could only have been through 
some internal emotion alike spontaneous and violent, such 
as the late event was well-calculated to arouse. 

Moreover, what can be more improbable than the 
allegation tuat a great number of men were hired to 
personate the fathers or brothers of deceased Athenian 
citizens, all well-known to their really surviving kinsmen? 
What more improbable than the story that numbers of 
men would suffer themselves to be hired, not merely to 


unfavourable terms; and certainly 
in terras no worse than it deserves 
(see p. IKi, the note) — looks as 
if Xenophon had purposely in^ 
volved the whole affair in obscurity.” 
Compare also j). 123, where his 
criticism is equally severe. 

I have little scruple in deserting 
the narrative of Xenophon (of 
which I think as meanly as T>r. 
Thirlwall), so far as to supply 
(without contradicting any of his 
main allegations) an omission 
which I consider capital and pre- 
ponderant. I accept his account 
of what actually passed at the fes- 
tival of the Apaturia, but I deny 
his statement of the manoiuvres of 
Theramenes as the producing cause. 

Most of the obscurity which sur- 
rounds these proceedings at Athens 
arises from the fact, that no notice 
has been taken of the intense and 
spontaneous emotion which the 
Desertion of the men on the wrecks 


was naturally calculated to pro- 
duce on the public mind. It would 
(in my judgements have been un- 
accountable if such an effect had 
nut been produced, quite apart 
from all instigations of Therame- 
nos. The moment that wo recog- 
niso this capital fact, the series of 
transactions becomes comparative- 
ly perspicuous and explicable. 

Dr. Thirlwall, as well as Sievers 
(Commentnt. de Xenophontis Hel- 
len. p 2"i-30), supposes Therainent**? 
to have acted in concert with the 
oligarchical party, in making use 
of this incidt‘nt to bring about the 
ruin of generals odious to them — 
several of whom wore connected 
with Alkibiades. I confess that I 
see nothing to countenance this 
idea: but at all events, the cause 
here named is only secondary - not 
the grand and dominant fact of 
the moment. 

2 F 2 
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put on black clothes for the day, which might be taken oiF 
in the evening — but also to shave their heads, thus 
stamping upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence of the 
fraud, until the hair had grown again ? That a cunning 
man, like Theramenes, should thus distribute his bribes to 
a number of persons, all presenting naked heads which 
testified his guilt, when there were real kinsmen surviving 
to prove the fact of personation? That having done this, 
he should never be arraigned or accused for it after- 
wards, — neither during the prodigious reaction of feeling 
which took place after the condemnation of the generals, 
which Xenopnon himself so strongly attests, and which fell 
so heavily upon Kallixenus and others — nor by his bitter 
enemy Kritias under the government of the Thirty? Not 
only Theramenes is never mentioned as having been aftei- 
wards accused, but for aught that appears, he preserved 
his political influence and standing, with little, if any, 
abatement. This is one forcible reason among many 
others, for disbelieving the bribes and Ihe all-pervading 
machinations which Xenophon represents him as having 
put forth, in order to procure the condemnation of the 
generals. His speaking in the first public assembly, and 
his numerous partisans voting in the second, doubtless 
contributed much to that result — and by his own desire. 
But to ascribe to his bribes and intrigues tl* j violent and 
overruling emotion of the Athenian public, is, in my 
^iudgement, a supposition alike unnatural and preposterous 
both w’ith regard to them and with regard to him. 

When the senate met, after the Apaturia, to discharge 
the duty confided to it by the last ])ublic 
of°Kaiiixei^ assembly, of determining in what mainif^r tin* 
senate generals should be judged, and submitting thei r 
ogamst the opinion for the consideration of the next 
assembly — the senator Kallixenus (at the 
and**sub- instigation of Theramenes, if Xenophon is to 
mitted to believed) proposed, and the majority of the 
aBsemWy.^ Senate adopted, the following resolution: “The 
Athenian people, having already heard in the 
previous assembly, both the accusation and the defence of 
the generals, shall at once come to a vote on the subject 
by tribes. For each tribe two urns shall be placed, and 
the herald of each tribe shall proclaim — All citizens who 
thin A the generals guilty for not having rescued the 
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warriors who had conquered in the battle, shall drop their 
pebbles into the foremost urn; all who think otherwise, 
jiito the hindmost. Should the generals be pronounced 
guilty (by the result of the voting), they shall be delivered 
to the Eleven, and punished with death; their property 
shall be confiscated, the tenth part being set apart for the 
goddess Athene.” > One single vote was to embrace the 
case of all the eight generals. 2 

The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive 
feeling at the festival of the Apaturia, extending injuaticp of 
by contagion from the relatives of the deceased the re«oiu- 
to many other citizens — and the probability depri^i'n^p 
thus created that the coining assembly would tin ^Hncrui-; 
sanction the most violent measures against the tomary 
generals — probably emboldened Kallixenus to cuntics inr 
propose and prompted the senate to adopt, this 
deploraMc *o^obition. As soon as the assembly Psephismof 
met, it was read and moved by Kallixenus himself, 
as coming from the senate in discharge of the commission 
imposed upon them by the people. 

It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with 
well-merited iiulignation. Its enormity consisted in breaking 
through the established constitutional maxims and judicial 
practices of the Athenian democracy. It deprived the 
accused generals of all fair triiil, alleging, with a mere faint 
pretence oftrutb which was litllebetter than utter falsehood, 
that their defence as well as their accusation had been 
heard in the preceding assembly. Now there has been no 
people, ancient or modern, in whose view the formalities 
of judicial trial were habitually more sacred and indispens- 
able than in that of the Athenians — formalities including 
ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a 
measured and sutlicient space of time for him to make his 
defence before the Dikasts; while those Dikasts were men 
who had been sworn beforehand as a body, yet were selected 
by lot I'or each occasion as individuals. From all these 
securities the generals were now to be debarred, and sub- 
mitted, for their lives, honours, and fortunes, to a simple 
vote of the unsworn public assembly, without hearing or 
defence. Nor was this all. One single vote was to be 
taken in condenmatiou or absolution of the eight generals 
collectively. Now there was a rule in Attic judicial procedure^ 

' XeikOph. Hvillen. i. 7, S, U. ^ Xeiioph. Hct •.'u. i. 7, 34. 
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called the p^ephism of Kannonus (originally adopted, 
we do not knov- when, on the proposition of a citizen ol 
that name, as a psephism or decree for some particular 
case — ^but since generalized into common practice, and 
grown into great prescriptive reverence), which perempt- 
orily forbade any such collective trial or sentence, and 
directed that a separate judicial vote should in all cases 
be taken for or against each accused party. The psephism 
of Kannonus, together with all the other respected maxims 
of Atheman criminal justice, was here audaciously trampled 
under foot ^ 


< I cannot concur « ith the opin« 
ion expressed by Dr Thirlwall in 
Appendix III rol ir p 601 of hie 
History — on the subject of the 
paephism of EannOnua The view 
which I give in the text coincides 
with that of the expositors ge 
nerally, from whom Dr Ihirlwall 
dissents 

The psephiam of KannOnus was 
the only enactment at Athens which 
made it illegal to vote upon the 
case of two accused persons at 
once This had now grown into a 
1 ractice in the judicial proceedings 
at Athens , so that two or me re 
prisoners, who were ostensibly 
tried undej some other law and 
not under the psephism of Kann6> 
nus with its Tarious provisions, 

ould yet have the benefit of this 
its particular provision— viz sever 
ance of trial 

In the particular case before us, 
Euryptolemus was thrown back to 
appeal to the psephism itself 
which the senate, bj a proposition 
unheard of at Athens, proposed to 
contravene The proposition of 
the senate offended against the 
general law in several different 
ways It deprived the generals of 
trial before a sworn dikastery it 
also deprived them of the liberty 
of fall defence during a measured 
time but farther, it prescribed that 
they Hiiould all be condemned or 


absolved by one and the same vote, 
and in this last respect it sinne 1 
against the psephism of Eanndnus 
1* uryptolemus in his speech, en 
deavouring to persuade an exas 
peratod assemblj to reject tl c pio 
position of the senate and adopt 
the psephism of Kaundnus as the 
basis of the trial, vcr> prudently 
dwells upon the severe provisions 
of the psephism, and artfully slurs 
over what ho principallj aims at, 
the severance of the trials, bj ot 
faring his relative 1 enkles to bo 
tried fifBt The \ rds oiyotsxaati^ 
(sect 37) appear to me to be natur 
ally constru d with /n a to Kiv 
4 u>voo j/rf 19(13, as they an bjr mvst 
commentators, th ugh Dr Tl iil 
wall dissents frrm it It is certain 
that this was the capital ti iture 
of illegality, among many, which 
the proposition of the senate pre 
sented— I mt ui the judging and 
condemning all the gem rals I y 
one vote It was upon this point 
that the amendment of Furyptole 
mus was taken, and that the 
obstinate resistance of hokratfis 
turned (Plato Apol 2), Xenoph 
Memor i 1, 18) 

farther. Dr Ihirlwall, in assign 
ing what he believes to have be en 
the real tenor of the psephism ol 
Eanndnus, appears to in< to have 
been misled by the Rcboliast in his 
interpretation of th much dis 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public 
assembly, Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of Opposition 
the generals, denounced it as grossly illegal and taken by 
unconstitutional; presenting a notice of indict* 
ineht against Kallixenus, under the Graphe ground of 
Faranomon, for having proposed a resolution tionarform 
of that tenor. Several other citizens supported -Graphs 
the notice of indictment, which according to 
the received practice of Athens, would arrest the farther 
progress of the measure until the trial of its proposer 
had been consummated. Nor was there ever any pro- 
position made at Athens, to which the Graphe Faranomon 
more closely and righteously applied. 

But the numerous partisans of Kallixenus — especially 
the men who stood by in habits of mourning, with 
shaven hends, agitated with sad recollections 
and thirst ot vengeance- -were in no temper to 
respect this constitutional impediment to the tfonai im- 
discussion of what had already been passed by pediment 
the senate. They loudly clamoured that “it 


cusHed paieage of Aristophanes, 

Kkklesiaz. 10S9 

Tout'i TO rpaY|JL3 zata TO Kav^tu^C'j 

^7,719)13, ftwaiv Ssl oiaXcXrjfji- 

P-SVOVy 

IIu)c ouv Sizuinew oo- 

vr/90(xai ; 

Upon which Dr. Thirlwall observes 
— ^thai the young man is com- 
paring his plight to that of a cul- 
prit, who, under the decree of 
CannOnus, was placed at the bar 
lield by a person on each side. In 
tins sense the Greek Scholiast, 
though Ills words are corrupted, 
cloarl> understood the passage.” 

1 cannot but thiuk that the Scho- 
liast understood the words com- 
pletel> wrong. The young man in 
AristophaufiB does not compare his 
situation with that of the >ulpritf 
but with that of the dikastery which 
tried vulpnta. The psephisia of 
KannAuus directed th \i each de- 
fendant should be tried separately: 


accordingly, if i* happened that 
two defendants were presented for 
trial, and were both to be tried 
without a moment's delay, the 
dikastery could only effect this 
object by dividing itself into two 
halves or portions; which was per- 
fectly practicable (whether often 
practised or not), as it was a 
znerous body. By doing this (xpivs' 
8iaXeXT,(jL|i.£vo,) it could try both iht 
defendants at once , but in no othar 
w ay. 

Now the young man in Ansto- 
phaiids compares himself to the di- 
kastery thus circumstanced ; which 
comparison is siguifled by the pun 
of (iivelv 5iaXsXT,|s.p.Si»o^ iu place of 
xpivsi>«5iaXBXrjfjLfA8^G7. Me is assailed 
by two obtrusive and importunat*: 
customers, neither of whom will 
wait until the other has been 
served. Accordingly he — 

**Clearly I ought to be divided into 
two parts, like a dikastery acting 
under the pse^ hism of Kaundnua, 
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was intolerable to see a small knot of citizens thus hindering 
the assembled'people from doing what they chose:” and 
one of their number, Lykiskus, even went so tar as to 
threaten that those who tendered the indictment against 
Kallixenus should be judged by the same vote along with 
the generals, if they would not let the assembly proceed 
to consider and determine on the motion just read. i The 
excited disposition of the large party thus congregated, 
farther inflamed by this menace of Lykiskus, was wound 
up to its highest pitch by various other speakers ; especially 
by one, who stood forward and said — ^ Athenians, I was 
myself a wrecked man in the battle: I escaped only by 
getting upon an empty meal-tub; but my comrades, perishing 
on the wrecks near me, implored me, it 1 should myself be 
saved, to make known to the Athenian people, that their 
generals had abandoned to death warriors who had bravely 
conquered in behalf of then country ” Even in the most 
tranquil state oi the public mind, such a communication of 
the last words of these drowning men reported by an ear- 
witness, would have been heard with emotion; but under 
the actual predisposing excitement, it went tho the inmost 
depth of the hearers’ souls, and marked the generals as 
doomed men. 2 Doubtless there were other similar state- 
ments, not expiessly mentioned to us, bringing to view the 


deal with this matter yet how 
shall I be able to serve both at 
once?” 

This I conceive to be the proper 
explanation of the passage in Aris- 
t phanfts, and it affords a striking 
oonffrmation of the truth of that 
which is generally received as pur- 
port of the psephism of Kann6nu8 
The Scholiast appears to me to 
have puzzled himself, and to have 
misled everyone else 

* Xenoph Helleo 1 7 Tov Qs 
KaXXi^tfOv rpoocxct) ceavTO icvpavo{ji.a 
(paaxonti 8ui7e7pa9cvai, LjpontoAe- 
pioc Tt xat &X>oi Tivc; "’OJ ds STjfiou 
iviot TauTtt er|;vouv to Si itXijQoc 
c|)&a, Sstvov slvat, cl fiTj tie 
caeci Tov S^jfcon icpaxTCiv, S 
&v fiojXTjxai Kal ini tojtoic ci> 
novToc Auxiexou, xal tojtou^ tt, 
auT^ j>rjfpw xpivcoSai, ‘i^reo vat * 1 


O-p'XTTJlfO JC, COV pL-lJ CltpuiOi T>JV 
• xxXt]ai3v, cncQopjfiiioc naXiv o 
xai ‘^vaYxa96v)aa<« a^icvai rac 

x>7;oeic 

All this violence is directed to 
the special object of getting the 
proposition discussed ’iiid deeded 
on by the assemhly, m spite of 
constitutional obstacles 
^ Xenoph Hellon 1 7, 11 flap- 
0- xiz cc Tr «xxX7i(rl3'»7soxu>'#, 
eri -cjyouc a/^iTuiv ouib^vii cri- 

9TC>X»i« S* aO-di '^ox; anoXXjiicvouc, 

ea« oioOiQ, aica77tt/ai Tip STjpiqi, ^-i 
01 o-pa-rjr I r jx a ;ci>o<‘'o Toj opio- 
TOJ« jTcp -IQ -a piSo? Ye^opLS^OJc 
I venture to say that there is 
nothing, in the whole compass of 
ancient oratory, more full of ge- 
nuine pathos and more profoundly 
impressive, than this simple in- 
iident and speech, though re 
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same fact in other ways, and all contributing to aggravate 
the violence of the public manifestations; which at length 
reached such a point, that Euryptolemus was forced to 
withflraw his notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprung up, 
still preventing the proposition from being ^ 
taken into consideration by the assembly. Some taues refuso 
of the Prytanes — or senators of the presiding 
tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis — the7r 'oppo- 
the legal presidents of the assembly, refused to 
entertain or put tlie question: which, being except ^hat 
illegal and unconstitutional, not only inspired ofSokratea. 
them with aversion, but also rendered them personally 
open to penalties. Kallixenus employed against them the 
same menaces which Lykiskus had uttered against Eurypto- 
lemus : he threatened, amidst encouraging clamour from 
many persons in the assembly, to include them in the same 
accusation with the generals. So intimidated were the 
Prytanes by the incensed manifestations of the assembly, 
that all of them, except one, relinquished their opposition, 
and agreed to put the question. The single obstinate 


counted in the mo<st bald manner, 
by an unfriendly and contemptuous 
advocate. 

Yet the whole effect of it is lost, 
because the habit is to dismiss 
everything which goes to inculpate 
the generals, and to justity the 
vehement emotion of the Athenian 
public, as if it was inure stage 
trick and falsehood. Dr. Thirlwall 
goes even beyond Xenophon when 
he says tp. 119, vol. iv.)— ‘-A man 
was brought furwanij who prifentled 
l.e had been preserved b> clinging 
to a meal-barrel, and that his com- 
rades,” <S.c. So Mr. Mitford — 
man was produced," &c. (p. u47 ) 

Now -ap7^/fj= does not mean “he 
was brought foniard:" it is a com- 
mon word employed to signify one 
who comes foruard to speak in tho 
public assembly (see Thuc} 1. iii. 
44, and the participlo TraptXdmv in 
numerous places). 

Next, (pisxio^, while it sometimes 
means prilt.ndnigf sometimes also 


means simply a//{nHtng: Xenophon 
does not guarantee the matter af- 
firmed, but neither does be pro- 
nounce it to be false. He uses 
(piarwy in various cases whore he 
himsclf agrees with the f«ict affirmed 
(see Ilellen. i. 7, 12; Momorab. i. 
2, 29; Cjropa-d. viii. 3, 41; Plato, 
Ap. Socr. c. u p. 21). 

Ihc people of Athens heard and 
lully believed this deposition ; nor 
do I sec any reason why an his- 
torian of Greece should disbelieve 
it. There is nothing in the asser- 
tion of this man which is at all 
improbable: nay, more, it is plain 
that several such incidents must 
have happened. If we take the 
smallest pains to expand in our 
imaginations the details connected 
w'lth this painfully interesting 
crisis at Athen<;, we shall see that 
numerous storius of the sain- af- 
fecting character must have been 
in circulation — doubtless many 
lalse, but man) ^<>0 perfectly true. 
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PrytaDis, whose refusal no menace could subdue, was a 
man whose ijame we read with peculiar interest, and in 
whom an impregnable adherence to law and duty was only 
one among many oUier titles to reverence. It was the 
philosopher SokratSs; on this trying occasion, once 
throughout a life of seventy years, discharging a political 
office, among the fifty senators taken by lot from tne tribe 
Antiochis. Sokrates could not be induced to withdraw 
his protest, so that the o^uestion was ultimately put by the 
remaining Piy tanes without his concurrence. ^ It should 
be observed that his resistance did not imply any opinion 
as to the guilt or innocence of the generals, but applied 
simply to the illegal and unconstitutional proposition now 
submitted for determining their fate ; a proposition, which 
he must already have opposed once before, in his capacity 
of member of the senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus 
violently overthrown, the question was regulary put by the 
Prytanes to the assembly. At once the damorous outcry 
ceased, and those who had raised it resumed their behaviour 
of Athenian citizens — patient hearers of speeches and 
opinions directly opposed to their own. Nothing is more 
deserving of notice than this change of demeanour. The 
champions of the men drowned on the wrecks had resolved 
Altered employ as much force as w^b rec^uired to 

temper of eliminate those preliminary constitutional 
objections, in themselves indisputable, which 
the di8-^° « precluded the discussion. But so soon as the 
discussion was once begun, they were careful 
p^ae^dment uot to give to the resolution the appearance of 
eio *d^ being carried by force. Euryptolemus, the 
by^Eury- personal friend of the generals, was allowed 
ptoiemus. not only to move an amendment negativing the 
proposition of Eallixenus, but also to develope it in a 
long speech, which Xenophon sets before us.^ 


* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 14, 15, 
Plato, Apol. Boer, c fiO, Xenoph 
Meinor. i 1, 18, iv. 4, 2 

In the passage of the Memorabi- 
lia, Xenophon says that Sokrates 
is Epistatds, or presiding Frytanis 
for that actual day. In the Hcl- 
lenica» he only reckons him as one 


among the Prytanes. It can hardly 
be accounted certain that ho tvaa 
Epistatfts— the rather as this sam** 
passage of the Memorabilia is in- 
accurate on another point: it 
names nine generals as having 
been condemned, instead of tiqht 
* Xenoph. Hellen. 1 7,10. Mstu 
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His speech is one of great skill and judgement in 
reference to the case before him and to the ^ 
temper of the assembly. Beginning with a Euiypto^e- 
gentle censure on his friends the generals Ferikles 
and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their colleagues to 
abstain from mentioning, in their first official letter, the 
orders given to Theramenes, — he represented them as now 
in danger of becoming victims to the base conspiracy of 
the latter, and threw himself upon the justice of tne people 
to grant them a fair trial. He besought the people to take 
full time to instruct themselves before they pronounced so 
solemn and irrevocable a sentence — to trust only to their 
own judgement, but at the same time to take security that 
judgement should be pronounced after full information 
and impartial hearing — and thus to escape that bitter and 
unavailing remorse which would otherwise surely follow. 
He proi.c"<‘d that the generals should be tried each 
separately, according to the psephism of Kannonus — with 
proper notice, and ample time allowed for the defence as 
well as for the accusation; but that if found guilty, they 
should suffer the heaviest and most disgraceful penalties — 
his own relation Perikles the first. This was the only way 
of striking the guilty, of saving the innocent, and of 
preserving Athens from the ingratitude and impiety of 
condemning to death, without trial as well as contrary to 
law, generals who had just rendered to her so important 
a service. And what could the people be afraid of? Did 
they fear lest the power of trial should slip out of their 
hands, — that they were so impatient to leap over all the 
delays prescribed by the lawVi To the worst of public 
traitors, Aristarchus, they had granted a day with full 
notice for trial, with all the legal means for making his 
defence: and would they now show such flagrant contrariety 
of measure to victorious and faithful officers? “Be not 
i/€ (he said) the men to act thus, Athenians. The laws are 
your own work; it is through them that ye chiefly hold 
your greatness: cherish them, and attempt not any pro- 
ceeding without their sanction.” ^ 


6i taoTO, (that is, after thn criea loss hurry" (icpoTtcTtta) which Paa- 
and throats above recounted) dva- sauias brin| 7 s against the Athenians 
[iac EopuicToXeixoc iXs^cv unip tu>v in reference to their behaviour to- 
0Tp9Tr,Yu»f Td&e, Ac. wards the six generals (vi. 7, 2). 

* It is this accusation of ‘‘rock- - Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, SO. Mt) 
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Euryptolemus then shortly recapitulated the pro- 
ceedings aftei? the battle, with the violeuco of the storm 
which had prevented approach to the wrecks ; adding, that 
one of the generals, now in peril, had himself been on 
board a broken ship, and had only escaped by a fortunate 
accident. I Gaining courage from his own harangue, he 
concluded by reminding the Athenians of the brilliancy of 
the victory, and by telling them that they ought in justice 
to wreath the brows of the conquerors, instead of following 
those wicked advisers who pressed for their execution. 2 
It is no small proof of the force of established habits 
of public discussion, that the men in mourning and with 
shaven heads, who had been a few minutes before in a 
state of furious excitement, should patiently hear out a 
speech so effective and so conflicting with their strongest 
sentiments as this of Euryptolemus. Perhaps others may 
have spoken also; but Xenophon does not mention them. 
It is remarkable that he does not name Theramenes as 
taking any part in this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by E uryptolemii s 
was, that the generals should be tried each 
separately, according to the psephi&m of 
Kannonus; implying notice to be gi\eii to each, 
of the day ot trial, and full time for each to 
defend him&elf. This proposition, as well as 
that of the Senate moved by Kallixenus, w.is 
submitted to the vote of the assembly ; hands being separately 
held up, first for one, next for the other. The Pry t anes 

P ronounced the amendment of Euryptolemus to bo carried. 

lut a citizen named Menekles impeached their decision 
as wrong or invalid, alleging seemingly some informality 
or trick in putting the question, or perhaps erroneous 
report of the comparative show of hands. We must 
recollect that in this case the Prytanes were declared 
partisans. Feeling that they were doing wrong in suffering 
so illegal a proposition as that of Kallixenus to be put at 
all, and that the adoption of it would be a great public 


Hi 8 amend- 
meat is re> 
jected— the 
proposition 
of Eallixe- 

UUS IS 

earned. 


6|jLeic Yc, u> *A87)^aTot* o)X* i7UTuiv 'xu“'0(jLaTou, «I»v el? tu>i OficTe u)v 
Tooe Gue fia/iara 0Tp7T/]Y(ov xaTaSOoY}^ ^su>c eiu- 

{jicYtaToi ear:, 90) aTTOvtsc, si /to *^00- fteU, du 

Tu>v itpatTciv reipdafl:. - Die speech is coulainLd in 

‘ Xf^noph. Hellen. i 7,35 tojtu>» Xenoph lielleu. 1 . 7, 1G>36. 
(lapwp:'; ol ctoQt/tec aro too 
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mischief, they would hardly scruple to try and defeat it 
even by some unfair manoeuvre. JJut tlie exception taken 
by Menckles constrained them to put tlie question over 
again, and they were then obliged to pronounce that the 
majority was in favour of the proposition of Kallixenus. > 
Th.at proposition was shortlj' afterwards carried into 
eflFect by disposing the two urns for each tribe, The six ao- 
and collecting the votes of the citizens '^erai-i are 
individually. The condemnatorj’’ vote prevailed, and 
and all the eight generals were thus found executed, 
guilty; whc^Jier by a large or a small majority, we should 
have been glad to learn, but are not told. The majority 


* Xonoph. Hell on. i. 7, 3'^. TouTiiii 
5s 6i7)r£ipri-:o loyfiavo ) to jxev rpujtov 
£ypivav tt;# Eoporro) £(ioo- UFopioffa- 
jjLaiO’j 6e Mav*"*)**!!*?, xai ico[>iv 6tx- 
/aipOTO Y6#0)AC Tj., CXpi^a^ T7j*i 

I cannot think that the pxplana* 
tion of this passage given either 
by Schdmann (T)e Comitiis Athen. 
part ii. 1. p. 100 seq.) or by Meier 
and Schdmann (Der Attischo Pro- 
cess, b. iii. p. 205; b. iv. p. 096) is 
satisTactory. The idea of Schd- 
mann, that in consequence of the 
unconquerable resistance of Sokra- 
tOs, the voting upon this question 
was postponed until the next day, 
appears to me completely inconsist- 
ent with the account of Xenophon; 
though countenanced by a passage 
in the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
called Axioclius (c. 12), altogether 
loose and untrustworthy. It is 
plain to me that the question was 
put without 8okrat6s, and could 
he legally put by the remaining 
Prytanes, in spite of his resistance. 
The word ijr.iofioaia must doubtless 
bear a meaning somewhat different 
here to its technical sense before 
the dikastcry; and different also, 
I think, to the other aonso which 
Meier and Schumann ascribe to it, 
of a formal engagement to piefer 
at some tufvre time an indictment 
or YpaepT} n a p a v d |jlu) v. It seems 


to me here to denote, an objection 
taken on formal grounds, and sus- 
tained by oath either tendered o» 
aetually taken, to the decision of 
the Pryfoncs or iue«!idcnt8. These 
latter had to declare on which side 
the show of hands in the assembly 
preponderated; but there surely 
must have been aoinc power of 
calling in question their decision, 
if they declared falsely, or if they 
put the question in a treacherous, 
perplexing, or obscure manner. 
The Athenian assembly (]id not 
admit of an appeal to a division, 
like the Spartan assembly or like 
the English House of Commons; 
though there were many cases in 
which the votes at Athens were 
taken by pebbles m an urn, and 
not by show of bands. 

Now it seems to me that Mene- 
klds here exercised the privilege 
of calling in question the decision 
of the Prytanes, and constraining 
them to take the vote over again. 
Ho may have alleged that they did 
not make it clearly understood 
which of the two propositions was 
to be put to the vote first— tha* 
they put the proposition of Kal- 
lixenus first, without giving due 
notice— or perhaps thrt they m’Sie- 
ported the numbers. By what fol- 
lowed, we see that ho had good 
grounds for hi* objection. 
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was composed mostly of those who acted under a feeling 
of genuine rebutment against the generals, but in part 
also of the friends and partisans of Tberamenes, ^ notin- 
considerable in number. The six generals then at Athens — 
Perikles (son of the great statesman of that name by 
Aspasia), Diomedon, Erasinides, Thrasyllus, Lysias, and 
Aristokrat6s — ^were then delivered to the Eleven, and 
perished by the usual draught of hemlock; their property 
being confiscated, as the decree of the senate prescribed. 

Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate 
Injustice of men, pronounced without any of tlie recognised 
cec/n°— tutelary preliminaries for accused persons, there 
violation can be only one opinion. It was an act of 
mocratujai violent injustice and illegality, deeply dishonour- 
maxims and ing the men who passed it, and the Athenian 
sentiments, character generally. Tn either case, whether 
the generals were guilty or innocent, such censure is 
deserved ; for judicial precautions are not less essential in 
dealing with the guilty than with the innocent. But it is 
deserved in an aggravated form, when we consider that 
the men against whom such injustice was perpetrated, had 
just come from achieving a glorious victory. Against the 
democratical constitution of Athens, it furnishes no ground 
for censure — nor against the habits and feelings which that 


1 Diodor. xiii 101 In regard to 
these two component elements of 
the majority, I doubt not that the 
statement of Diodorus is correct. 
Rut he represents, quite errone- 
ously, that the generals were con- 
demned by the vote of the assembly, 
and led ofiF from the assembly to 
execution The assembly only de- 
creed that the subsequent nrn- 
voting should take place, the result 
of which was necessarily uncertain 
beforehand. Accordingly the speech 
which Diodorus represents Dio- 
medon to have made in the as- 
sembly, after the vote of the as- 
sembly had been declared, cannot 
be true history; — "Athenians, I 
wish that the vote which you have 
just passed may prove beneficial 
to th^city Do you take care to 
fulfil those vows to Zeus Soter, 


Apollo, and the Venerable God- 
desses, under which we gained our 
victory, since fortune has prevented 
us from fulfilling them ourselves ” 
It IS impossible that Diomedon can 
have made a speech of this nature, 
since he was not then a condemned 
man, and after the condemnatory 
vote, no assembly can well have 
been held , since the sentence was 
peremptory, that the generals, if 
condemned, should be handed over 
to the Eleven. The sentiment, 
however, is one so natural for 
Diomedon to express, that he may 
well be imagined to have said 
something of the kind to the pre- 
siding Archon or to the Eleven, 
though there was no opportunity 
for saying it to the assembled 
people. 
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constitution tended to implant in the individual citizen. 
Both the one and the other strenuously forbade the deed: 
nor could the Athenians ever have so dishonoured them- 
selves, if they had not, under a momentary ferocious ex- 
citement, risen in insurrection not less against the forms 
of their own democracy, than against the most sacred 
restraints of their habitual constitutional morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate 
future would abundantly supply it. After a Earnest re- 
short time had elapsed, every man in Athens 
became heartily ashamed of the deed.i A vote Boon**af?er- 
of the public assembly was passed, 2 decreeing 
that those who had misguided the people on this 
occasion ought to be brought to judicial trial, Kaiiixenus. 
that Kallixenus with four others should be among the 
number, and that bail should be taken for their appear- 
ance. This as accordingly done, and the parties were 
kept under custody of the sureties themselves, who were 
responsible for their appearance on the day of trial. But 
presently both foreign misfortunes and internal sedition 
began to press too heavily on Athens to leave any room 
for other thoughts, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
Kallixenus and his accomplices found means to escape, 
before the day of trial arrived, and remained in exile until 
after the dominion of the Thirty and the restoration of 
the democracy. Kallixenus then returned under the 
general amnesty. But the general amnesty protected him 
only against legal pursuit, not against the hostile memory 
of the people. “Detested by all, he died of hunger” — 
says Xenophon; 3 a memorable proof how much the con- 
demnation of these six generals shocked the standing de- 
mocratical sentiment at Athens. 

From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong 
arise, so foreign to the habitual character of the canses of 
people? Even under the strongest political the popular 
provocation, and towards the most hated traitors, 

> I translate here literally the known at Athens by the name of 
language of Snkratds in his De> ProbolA. The assembled people 
fence (Plato, Apol. c. 20) — ic^ipaMo* discharged on this occasion an ante- 
fiUDc, u>c ev Tcji usTEptp )rpo/<p icdaiv judicial function, something like 
0 |x i V S5oSe. that of a Grand J ury. 

^ Xenoph. Ilellcn. i. 7, 39. This * Xenoph, Hellen. i. 7, 40. ptisou- 
vote of the public assembly was pisvoc uno icavTioi. Xipep aniSavsv. 
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(as Euryptolemus himself remarked by citing the case 
Aristarchus,) Vifter the Four Hundred as well as after the 
Thirty, the Athenians never committed the like wrong — 
never deprived an accused party of the customary judicial 
securities. How then came they to do it here, where the 
generals condemned were not only not traitors, but had 
just signalized themselves by a victorious combat? No 
Theramenes could have brought about this phaeiiomeiion; 
no deep-laid oligarchical plot is, in my judgement, to be 
called in as an explanation. ' The true explanation is 
different, and of serious moment to state. Political hatred, 
intense as it might be, was never dissociated, in the mina 
of a citizen of Athens, from the democratical forms of 
procedure: but the men, who stood out here as actors, had 
broken loose from the obligations of citizen<%lnp and common- 
wealth, and surrendered themselves, heart and soul, to the 
family sympathies and antipathies; feelings, first kindled, 
and justly kindled, by the thought that their friends and 
relatives had been left to perish unheeded on the wrecks 
— next, inflamed into preternatural and overwhelming 
violence by the festival of the Apaturia, whore all the 
religious traditions connected with the ancient family tic. 
all those associations which imposed upon the relatives ot 
a murdered man the duty of pursuing the murderer, were 
expanded into detail and worked up by their appropriate 
renovating solemnity. The garb of mourning and the 
shaving of the head — phsenomena unknown at Athens 
either m a political assembly or in a religious festival — 
were symbols of temporary transformation in the internal 
man. He could think of nothing but his drowning relatives, 
together with the generals as having abandoned them to 
death, and his own duty as survivor to ensure to them 
vengeance and satisfaction for such abandonment. Under 
this self-justifying impulse, the shortest and surest pro- 
ceeding appeared the best, whatever amount of political 
wrong it might entail: 2 nay, in this case it appeared the 

> This IS the supposition of he would have found occasion to 
Sievers, Porchhammer, and some notice to (kinship) as 

other learned men , but, in my being not less capable of arpotpa- 
opinion, it 18 neither proved nor ciCToc to) (agi (unscrupulous daring) 
probable. than to iTotipixdv (faction) In his 

* If Thucydides had lived to con- reflections on the Eorkyreean dis- 
tinilt hiB history so far doifin as turbances (iii. 82) he is led to dwell 
to include this memorable event, chiefly on the latter— the anti- 
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only proceeding really sure, since the interposition of the 
proper judicial delays, coupled with severance of trial on 
successive days according to the psephism of Kannonus, 
would probably have saved the lives of five out of the six 
generals, if not of all the six. When we reflect that such 
absorbing sentiment vras common, at one and the same time, 
to a large proportion of the Athenians, we shall see the 
explanation of that misguided vote, both of the Senate and 
of the Ekklesia, which sent the six generals to an illegal 
ballot — and of the subsequent ballot which condemned 
them. Such is the natural behaviour of those who, having 
for the moment forgotten their sense of political common- 
wealth, become degraded into exclusive family-men. The 
family affections, productive as they are of much gentle 
sympathy and mutual happiness in the interior circle, are 
also liable to rrenerate disregard, malice, sometimes even 
ferocious vengeance, towards others. Powerful towards 
good generally, they are not less powerful occasionally 
towards evil; and require, not less than the selfish 
propensities, constant subordinating control from that 
moral reason which contemplates for its end the security 
and happiness of all. And when a man, either from low 
civilization, has never known this large moral reason — or 
when from some accidental stimulus, righteous in the 
origin, but wrought up into fanaticism by the conspiring 
force of religious as well as family sympathies, he comes to 
place his pride and virtue in discarding its supremacy — 
there is scarcely any amount of evil or injustice which he 
may not be led to perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the 
narrow instincts of relationship. “Ces peres de famille 
sont capables de tout” — was the satirical remark of Talley- 
rand upon the gross public jobbing so largely practised 
by those who sought place or promotion for their sons. 
The same words, understood in a far more awful sense, and 
^moralized for other cases of relationship, sum up the 
moral of this melancholy proceeding at Athens. 


patbieB of faction, of narrow polit- 
ical brotherhood or cniiBpiraoy for 
tho attainment and maintenance of 
power — as most powerful in gener- 
ating evil deedB had he described 
the proceedings after tho battle of 


ArginnsEP, he would have seen that 
the sentiment of kinship, looked 
at on its antipathetic oi vindictive 
side, is pregnant with the like 
tendencies. 

1 e 
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Lastly, it must never be forgotten that the generals 
G n 1 - themselves were also largely responsible in the 
case. Through the unjubtifiable fury of the 
iunocent movement against them, they perished like 
innocent men— without trial— et inde^ 
femiy tamquam innocenteSfperierimt;^ but it does not follow 
that they were really innocent. 1 feel persuaded that 
neither with an English, nor French, nor Ameritan fleet, 
could such events have taken place as those which followed 
the victory of Arginus®. Neither admiral nor seamen, 
after gaining a victory and driving off the enemy, could 
have endured the thoughts of going back to their anchorage, 
leaving their own disabled wrecks unmanageable on the 
waters, with many living comrades aboard, helpless, and 
depending upon extraneous succour for all thtur chance 
of escape. That the generals at Arginus® did this, stands 
contest by their own advocate Euryptolemus, > though they 
must have known well the condition ofdisabled ships after 
a naval combat, and some ships even of the victorious fleet 
were sure to be disabled. If these generals, after their 
victory, instead of sailing back to land, had employed 
themselves first of all in visiting the crippled ships, there 
would have been ample time to perform this duty, and to 
save all the living men aboard before the storm came on. 
This is the natural inference, even upon their own showing ; 
this is what any English, French, or American naval com- 
mander' would have thought it an imperative duty to do. 
What degree of blame is imputable to Theramenes, and 
now far the generals were discharged by shifting the res- 
ponsibility to him, is a point which we cannot now deter- 
mine. But the storm, which is appealed to as a justification 
of both, rests upon evidence too questionable to serve that 
purpose, where the neglect of duty was so serious, and cost 

I Xdn. Helleo. i. 7, 31. ’£nei3^ So^iivTCDv to6tu)/, Ac. 

Yop xparijaavTtc tjj vaojioyla I remarked a few pages bofcie, 
icpic xatiicXeueav, that the case of Erasiuid^s stood 

Aio)Le6u)v |i.ev iviXtoev, in some measure apart from that 

eict xiptuc fiicavTUc ayaipcIoQai ta of the othorgeuernls. He proposed, 
viudYia xal vauaYo^c, 'Epaoivl- according to this speech of Eurypto- 
8r]c 8c, Tooc MiToXir,/i^v roXc- lemus, that all the fleet should at 
(Mou; Tijv TaylcTTiv icXelv anavTfltc once go again to Mityl6nd; which 
epiyuXloc 8* apvdTcpa would of course have left the men 

&v TOC ptiv adieu «aTa)iitcDat, lalc on the wrecks to their fate. 

8i till touc aoXtpilouc aXiuioi aal 
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the lives proba})ly of more than 1 000 brave men. At least 
tli(j Athcijian people at home, when they heard the criniiii- 
ations and recriminations between the generals on one 
side and Thcrarncnea on the other— each of them in his 
character of accuser implying that the storm was no valid 
obstacle, though each, if pushed for a defence, f» l\ Aau k 
upon it as a resource in case of need — the Athenian people 
could not hut look upon the storm more a.s an after-tliouglil 
to excuse previous omissions, than as a terrible reuhfy 
iiulli Tying all the ardour and resnlutioii of men bent on 
doing th(‘ir duty. It was in this way that 1 he intervention 
of Theramenes chiefly contributed to the destruction of 
the generals, not by those manoeuvres ascribed to him in 
Xeiiuj)hon : be destroyed all belief in the storm as a real 
and all-covering hindrance. The general impression of 
the pubbe at Athens — in my opinion, a natural and un- 
avoidable iiu pi ession — was that there had been most culpable 
negligence in regard to the wrecks, through which negli- 
gence alone the seamen on board perished. This negligence 
dishonours, more or less, the armament at Argmu>jeaPwell 
as the generals : hut tlie generals were the persons respon- 
sible to the public at home, who felt Tor the fate of the 
deserted seamen more justly as well as more generously 
than their comrades in the fleet. 

Ill spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which 
a furious exaggeration of such sentiment drove the Athe- 
nians — in spite of the sympathy which this has naturally 
and justly procured for the condemned generals — the ver- 
dict of impartial history will pronounce that t lie sentiment 
itself was well-founded, and that the generals deserved 
censure and disgrace. The Athenian people might with 
justice proclaim to them — “Whatever be the grandeur 
of your victory, w e can neither rejoice in it ourselves, nor 
allow you to reap honour from it, if wo find that you have 
left many hundreds of those wdio helped in gaining it to he 
drowned on board the wrecks, without making any effort 
to save them, when such effort might well have proved 
successful.” And the condemnation here proiiouncect, 
while it served as a painful admonition to subsequent 
Athenian generals, provided at the same time an efficacious 
guarantee for the preservation of combatants on the wTecks 
or swimming for their lives after a naval victory. One 
express case in point may be mentiomul Thirty years 

•2 o 2 
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afterwards (B.c.'d76) the Athenian admiral Chabrias defeat- 
ed, though not without considerable loss, the Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet near Naxos. Had he pursued them vigorously, 
he might have completed his victory by destroying all or 
most of them ; but recollecting what had happened aftei 
the battle of Argmusae, he abstained from pursuit, devoted 
his attention to the wrecks ol his own fleet, saved from 
death those citizens who were yet living, and picked up 
' .6 dead for interment. ^ 

■ Diodor XV ib Stiaioffe, toj< fie Te*ce)EUxr)- 

revofjLevoc fie (XaflpiaO eri too xoxac eGa^ev Li fie (it] icepi 
itpOT-pt)(i«T05, xai icaaa? tot? TjijTt)* eyevG o xtjv eiti(icXeiai», f a?iu); 

itoXe(itu)v vao? * a-yxaoa?, av a-av a tov ‘TcoXefiimv axolo^fiiscp 

aiceaysTO ica^xclwc xoj 8iu>f(iou, G^ip. 

avafivtjaGeic '^c ev ApYivouaai; vau Hero UiodoruB, in alluding to 
(layiae, ej ‘]q tou< vixtjaa^Ta^ uxpat/] the battle ofArginusi, repeats the 
70UC 0 fi^fioc am (i.Ya)t](; eJ^pYcaiic mistake which he had before made, 
Gavaiui r.pic'HaXe , aiTiaaafi.^o*, fitc as if the omission there concerned 
TOJ<; Ttte>euTt)xoT9 xara tt]< vaujia onlj dead bodies and not living 
ytttN 001^ eGajfav, su)a3t]Gt) (it] 'tot men But when he describes what 
icepi9ta|eu>< 6{ioiae done by Ct abrias at Naxos, 

ivfi^^sje^ itaGeiv icip«7e/t;9ia Aiorsp he puts forward the preservation 
‘t097«< TOO fiiuixeiv, a/e>eY^'^c> of living citizens not merely as a 
u) v'tcoXttuiv Tooc fiiavT)yo(it reality, but as the most prominent 
ou«, xal TQue (lev e't Cui#Ta, reality of the proceeding. 
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